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INTRODUCTION 


BY 

THE ABBOT OF DOWNSIDE 

I T is a familiar experience that at different times of 
our life we have different tastes in literature. It is 
still commoner, for obvious reasons, that our taste 
in spiritual literature develops or varies. For the last 
few years I confess that I have found no writer so helpful 
to myself as Perejean Pierre da Caussade, of the Society 
of Jesus. Yet his principal work is nothing else than a 
compilation, published a hundred and ten years after ) 
his death, from his correspondence. 

There is a kind of parallel for this in the famous 
treatise Sancta Sophia , which was put together from the 
various writings of Father Augustine Baker by Serenus 
Cressy. But in the case of Caussade the whole material 
of his great book, VAbandon de VAme, consisted of letters 
to a few Visitat ion nuns, incomplete and incorrectly 
copied, and all of these contained applications of one 
doctrine and one method of direction for one class of 
people. 

P&re de Caussade did, however, publish a book in his 
own lifetime, though he did not put his name to it, but 
said simply e par un P. de la Compagnie de J£sus, 
Docteur en Th^ologie. 9 The permission of the Pro¬ 
vincial of Champagne to print it was addressed to P£re 
Paul-Gabriel Antoine, the famous writer on Moral 
Theology. Since the works of Antoine in French were 
similarly anonymous, under the same description 
(either ‘ un Pere de la C. de J, 5 or ‘ un Docteur en 
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Th^ologie ’), the public concluded that Antoine was the 
author of Caussade’s treatise. 1 

Of the life of this now celebrated writer only the 
main facts and dates seem to be known. He was born 
in 1675, and died in 1751 at Toulouse, where he entered 
the Jesuit novitiate for the province of Toulouse in 1693. 
He taught classics 1694-1702, did his theological studies 
1702-6, and was ordained Priest in 1705 ; his final 
vows were in 1708. He taught grammar, physics, and 
logic till 1714. After this he is a preacher and confessor 
in various places, Rodez, Montauban, Auch, Clermont, 
St. Flour, Annecy, Beauvais, and in Lorraine; he is 
back at Toulouse in 1740. His only book appeared at 
Perpignan in 1741. He became successively Rector of 
the Colleges of Perpignan 1741-3, and Albi 1744-6. 
From 1746 to his death he is in the professed House at 
Toulouse, and is Director of the Seminaire des clercs , by 
which I presume Pere Dudon means the Jesuit Theo¬ 
logical Students. 

From a literary point of view there is nothing remark¬ 
able about his only published book, the Instruction on 
Prayer . It is a dialogue, and attempts no fine writing. 
The Spiritual letters are, however, admirably and 
charmingly expressed. But even these do not lead us to 
anticipate the eloquence of the notes on Abandon which 
had been combined into a treatise by a nun, and were 
reset by Pere Ramiere. De Caussade here speaks from 
experience and from the heart. His rhetoric is not 
unstudied : he indulges in apostrophe and interpellation 
as well as in careful periods. His words are lighted up 
with a magic splendour by his enthusiasm and zeal. 
His sentences are often superb in their formation as 

1 1 take the facts from SommervogeTs great work. But his 
account of Caussade’s works and editions has been usefully- 
supplemented by a careful article in the Revue d ’ Ascdtique et de 
Mystique , January, 1930, Vol. II, No. 41, pp. 63-71. ‘ Notes sur 
les Editions du P. de Caussade,’ by Pere Dudon, S.J. Some 
general remarks on Caussade’s life are found in different editions 
of his books. 


well as in their teaching, and he carries us away by 
impetuous outbursts. 

The Spiritual letters were grouped by Pere Ramiere, 
when he published them in 1861, into seven books, con¬ 
cerned successively with esteem and love of Abandon¬ 
ment to God, the exercise of the virtue of Abandonment, 
obstacles thereto, first trials and sufferings, further trials, 
fear of the loss of God, mystical agony and death. 

This may not sound an encouraging list of subjects. 
But it is more consoling in fact than in name. Caussade’s 
doctrine is the precise opposite of a very common view 
that aridity is a sign of lukewarmness and thatinabjjity 
to fix the attention, loss of all feeling of faith, fears of 
* enmity of God,’ and desponde ncy as to ultimate 
salvation are bad_signs, which show that the soul is in 
a dangerous state. They are indeed partly errors, and 
might be bad signs in the c purgative way 5 ; but in 
advanced souls they are, according to S. John of the 
Gross, a part of the Night of the Spirit, and are caused 
by the blinding rays of that Night. The value of 
Caussade’s teaching is better seen when we contrast it 
with the cruel teaching of the Stoical school. For ex¬ 
ample, there is an attractive little book recently edited 
by a nun of Stanbrook, The Kingdom of God in the Soul , 
by Father John Evangelist of Bois-le-duc (‘ Balduke ’). 
This pious Capuchin (whose work was published in 
English in 1657 by Dorn Peter Salvin, O.S.B., of S. 
Gregory s) conceives that holy souls will regularly 
obtain internal illumination if they walk in the right \ 
way, and teaches that it is their own fault when they 
are in darkness. c No man can be without fault who 
does not find God present in his soul ; for if he believed 
himself to blame for this privation he would set himself 
to search out the cause thereof, and soon finding it, he 
would amend it by God’s grace’ (p. 97). He even 
states : £ When the soul exercises herself thus interiorly, 
according to our admonitions, no desolation or aridity 
can befall her, such as is common to all other experi- 
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cnees’ (p. 180). This is indeed sanguine. If true, 
such a panacea is worth a guinea a box. 

All that Father John Evangelist demands from the soul 
is perfect abnegation, perfect resignation, pure love, and 
naked faith—nothing more difficult than this ! He 
appears to hold that any soul can attain these super¬ 
human (or anti-human) qualities by its own efforts 
(with grace, of course), and he is sure that thus will be 
removed all impediments to the enjoyment of Divine 
Union. He entirely disregards the tpac hings_of the 
Saints, that perfect abnegation is worked in man by 
God, through internal as well as external trials and 

sufferings, and not principal^jDy~ 4 iur own.feeble 

penances and self-denials. Nor does he remember 
that suffering—internal suffering—is a condition of the 
highest love in this world, and that \ desolation 5 may be 
perfecting when there is nojtieed o f pu rifying. He does 
not mention the example of Christ: he forgets the 
Agony in the Garden, and the darkness at Calvary. 
His ideal is the StQvcJjraOiCa which Evagrius Ponticus 
and other hermits mistakenly aimed at attaining. Our 
Lord has contrariwise shown us that ‘ My God, my 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ? ’ may be the very 
^culmination of suffering love. 

The devout Capuchin’s doctrine, which teaches an 
infallible method for ridding ourselves of all interior 
suffering and torment jof conscience, would Se more 
consoling could it be verified. But I imagine that it is 
in most cases (I do not venture to say in all) as contrary 
to experience as it is to Christian teaching ; and in 
consequence it is disappointing in practice, and cruel. 
Pere de Caussade does not teach, like Father John 
Evangelist, that the soul is to aim at Divine Union in 
this life and intense joy and peace by renunciation of 
creatures and by naked faith—this is a magnificent 
ideal—but recommends something very much ^simpler, 
more obvious, less dangerous. I quote a passage almost 
at random : 
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{ You forget, at least in practice, this other incon¬ 
testable truth that perfection does not consist in receiving 
great gifts from God, like the gifts of recollection, prayer, 
spiritual taste for divine things, but in simply adhering 
to al l the _wills of God in all imaginable situations, 
whether interior or exterior, in which Providence can 
place us.’ (Abandon, Vol. II, p. 62.) £ I ought to 

desire my progress and perfection only as much as God 
wishes it and by the means he wishes 5 (p. 63) But 
of course God does desire our progress and perfection 
much more than we do (and he wishes us to desire it 
as much as he does) ; but only he can know the right 
means, the right way, the right end. 

The whole rule of our life is God’s Will. At the last 
day we shall be judged according to our works. Our 
good vyLQrks are those ^accordance with God’s Will at 
the moment we do them. They are oux renunciation of 
self, they are the gift of ourselves to God. It is right to 
desire our own salvation and our own perfection, for this 
desire is a part of our nature. But we ought to desire it 
not only for our own sake, but still more for God’s sake, 
because he .wishesjt, and made us for himself. Charity 
is not the love which wants to get (though that is good), 
but the love which wants to give, which is better ; God’s 
love can never want to get, but is always giving, always 
charity. 

So our love is to be—a love which consists in giving 
ourselves to God. The active side is obedience to all 
God’s commands, counsels, and inspirations ; the 
passive side is the acceptance of all God does by abandon. 

There is no English word for abandon , for c abandon¬ 
ment ’ is only just coming into use in this transferred 
sense. The doctrine is mere Christianity, and even 
Natural Religion ; but it was formulated in a special 
way by S. Ignatius, who chose the word ‘ in differ ence.’ 
S. Francis de Sales took up S. Ignatius’s teaching ; he 
rejects such words as * conformity ’ (so Scaramelli and 
many others), or c resignation ’_(so Father Baker), as 
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less expressive than 4 indifference.’ S. Francis is per¬ 
haps ignorant of the word abandon , but this admirable 
word was used by the French writers of his generation 
and the next. De Caussade takes it from his master, 
Bossuet : 4 Abandon a la divine Providence.’ 

The doctrine, however, he has derived not so much 
from Bossuet as from his Father S. Ignatius, who begins 
and ends his exercises with this simple and sublime 
teaching : in the Foundation he lays it down dryly, with 
irresistible logic ; in the final Contemplatio ad amorem 
he spiritualizes it as the conclusion of the whole retreat : 
* Sume et suscipe , Domine , universam meam libertatem. . . .’ 
I hope the reader knows this prayer by heart. It is very 
dear to every son of S. Ignatius ; it sums up his doctrine ; 
it sums up religion and perfection; it is exactly what 
Pere de Caussade reiterates in eve ry key. 

Doubtless it is all in the Sermon on the Mount, in 
S. John, in S. Paul; evidently it has been practised by 
every holy soul since Adam. But the most necessary 
truths can be clarified and stated anew ; and so has this 
truth been separated and developed by S. Ignatius and 
S. Francis, by Bossuet and Caussade. And it is therefore 
not astonishing that the last of these has been able to 
discover an element so obvious, so necessary, that it 
had not been urged by his greater predecessors. It is 
continually being found useful, to point to the obvious, 
the ordinary, the habitual, because we forget it; and 
it often comes as a revelation even when we knew we 
knew.it. 

To reach this new element we must first insist on 
Caussade’s teaching that the who le universe i n its move¬ 
ment and development is God’s loving Providence ; for 
each man his environment is the expression of Qod’s 
'7 Will ; and not only the environment but the motions of 
' nature and of grace within the soul are God’s ar ran ge- 
ment, God’s leading ; everything to each of us is God’s 
touch 1 _ex cept our own will, whenit_resists_his. We live 
in God, bathed in his action upon us through the 
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creatures around us and through our own reactions. 
Life has been described as correspondence with environ¬ 
ment ; a dead thing does not act or react. In the 
spiritual life our whole environment is God’s Hand 
upon,jus : diligentibus Deum omnia cooperantur in bonum. 
The whole of perfection is to act in accordance with 
God’s c signified Will ’ and to react in accordance with 
his * Will of Good Pleasure, 5 which we find in all the 
circumstances, internal and external, of our life. 

For we are not to choose our own perfection any more 
than we are to see our own progress. The question 
what is in itself most perfect is an academical one : our 
real perfection is God’s plan for each of us. We can be 
perfect here and now by Being exactly as God washes 
us tobe here and now : perfection is not an aim to be 
realized in a dim and doubtful future, but it is for this 
minute, this very minute, and not the next minute or 
two : hodie si vocem eius audieritis ; this moment is the 
mosF precious of all moments, for it is the moment in 
which weTHhave the power of abandoning ourselves 
wholly to God’s Will. No other moment is in our 
power. We need not worry about what is to come ; 
by hope we abandon to God the care of the morrow, of 
our perseverance, of our death, of our eternity ; but by 
charity we abandon ourselves to His Will now. 

Here, I venture to think, is Pere de Caussade’s novel 
contribution to ascetical literature. We all knew that it 
is only in the present that we merit, only in the present 
that we act, only in the present that we love. But he 
connects this necessary fact with our duty of confidence 
as to the past and the future : he insists on it as the safe¬ 
guard against worry and despondency, the great danger 
of all dangers, and he expresses it in a startling phrase : 
6 the Sacrament of the Present Moment. 5 

God is everywhere, and in past and future : He is 
above all space and time : but to me, it is not the distant 
but the nem^ not^the^pjistjand juture_ but^ the pres ent 
moment, which is the veil of God, or rather the unveiling 
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of God. I cannot always tell his Will for the future, but 
I can never doubt it ng w ; and I can be always sure of 
being united to his Will now. If we seek him, we have 
found him. 1 

‘ Vraiment, dit Jacob, Dieu est en ce lieu et je n’en 
savais rien. Vous cherchez Dieu, chere ame, et il est 
partout; tout vous Fannonce, tout vous le donne ; 
il a passe k cote, autour, au dedans at a travers de vous ; 
il y demeure et vous le cherchez. Ah ! vous cherchez 
Videe de Dieu , et vous avez sa substance ; vous cherchez 
la perfection ; et elle est dans tout ce qui se presente 
k vous de soi-meme. Vos souffrances, vos actions, vos 

1 1 can always kno w what I h ave to do this instant , but I 
cannot always know now, this instant, what I am Tcf do in the 
future, or even in the next instant. For if it is God’s Will that 
I should be in doubt in this present instant, this is as far as I can 
see, and is quite eaerng h. But it is clearly God’s Will that when 
by his Will I am in doubt, I should also have confidence that I 
shall have sufficient guidance at the moment when I have to act. 

This confidence in God’s guidance is not an 4 illumination.’ On 
the contrary, Caussade supposes an advanced person will bo 
hab itually in obscuri ty. We have not to aim at a theoretical 
perfection or at an~ideal sanctity, nor have we to expect our 
actions to end in success rather than in failure, nor have we to 
suppose that God will inspire us to follow the course which is 
best, most prudent, or most lucky. But we are sure that he 
will enabl e us to follow our cons cienc e (which may be ill-informed) 
and thus to act as is most pleasing to hi imself. Why not walk in 
darkness and doubt and worry, yet at t he same time have (atThe 
top of our soul) perfect peace and light that'ft'is "God’s W ill that 
we should. h>R iti _dfl, r knpg« n,nr| rirm ht and worry ? It sounds a 
paradox, as common sense so often does. But it is really plain 
sense. And it is the opposite of 4 illuminism.* 

It is quite easy to find apparent 4 illuminism ’ in Caussade. 
Illuminism means, ‘ I have prayed, and God will inspire me to do 
the wisest thing or speak the right words, with infallible. results.’ 
Caussade, however, would say, ‘ I have prayed and have the 
right intuition : therefore God will be satisfied with the stupid / 
things I do or say, as He knows I cannot do better.’ But our 
author most reasonably adds that these imperfect acts and words, 
in the long rp n tur n out most cur iously effecti ve and successful 
as though by accident, while the doer or speaker feels foolish 
and incompetent and humbled. (This is surely not illuminism.) 

It would be odd if God’s Providence did not arrange things thus 
—His, who chooses the weak and the foolish to confound the 
strong and the wise 4 that no flesh may glory before God.’ 
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attraits sont des especes sous lesquelles Dieu se donne 
a vous par soi-meme, pendant que vous tendez vaine- 
ment k des id£es sublimes, dont il ne veut point se 
rev£tir pour loger chez vous. 1 

‘ Marthe cherche a contenter Jesus par de beaux 
apprets ; et Madeleine se contente de Jesus comme il 
lui plait de se donner a elle. Jesus trompe meme 
Madeleine ; il se presente sous la figure d’un jardinier, 
et Madeleine le cherche sous Tidee qu’elle s’en formait. 
Les Apotres voient Jesus, et ils le prennent pour un 
fantome. 

‘ Dieu se ddguise done pour elever Tame k la pure 
foi, et lui apprendre k le trouver sous toutes sortes 
d’esp£ces ; car quand elle sait le secret de Dieu, il a 
beau se deguiser, elle dit : Le voila, derriere la muraille ; 
il regarde a travers les treillis et par les fenetres. O divin 
amour, cachez-vous ; bondissez d’epreuve en epreuve ; 
liez par vos attraits et par devoirs ; composez, melez, 
confondez, rompez comme des fils toutes les idees et 
toutes les mesures de Tame ! Qu’elle perde terre, 

qu’elle ne sente et ne s’apergoive plus ni chemins, ni 
voies, ni senders ni lumieres ; qu’apres vous avoir 
trouve dans vos demeures et vos vetements ordinaires, 
dans le repos de la solitude, dans Toraison, dans 
Passuj ettissement a telles ou telles pratiques, dans les 
souffrances, dans les soulagements donnes au prochain, 
dans la fuite des conversations, des affaires ; qu apres 
avoir tente toutes les manieres et tous les moyens connus 
de vous plaire, elle demeure a court, ne vous voyant 
plus en rien de tout cela comme autrefois. Mais que 
l’inutilite de ses efforts la conduise a laisser tout desor- 
mais, pour vous trouver en vous meme, et ensuite 
partout, en tout, sans distinction, sans reflexion. Car, 
6 divin amour, quelle erreur de ne pas vous voir en 
tout ce qui est bon et dans toutes les creatures ! Pourquoi 
done vous chercher en d’autres que celles par lesquelles vous 
voulez vous donner ? . . . 

1 We are a long way from Father John of Balduke here. 
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Demeurez, petit ver, dans l’obscur et etroit cachot 
de votre miserable coque, jusqu’a ce que la chaleur 
de la grace vous forme et vous fasse eclore. Mangez 
ensuite toutes les feuilles qu’elle presente, et ne regrettez 
pas, dans cette activite d’abandon, la quietude que 
vous avez perdue. Arretez-vous ensuite, quand cette 
divine action vous arrete ; perdez, par des alternatives 
de repos et d’activite, par des metamorphoses incom- 
prehensibles, toutes vos anciennes formes, methodes et 
manieres, pour vous revetir, en mourant et en resuscitant, 
de^ celle que cette divine action vous designera elle- 
meme. 5 (Vol. I, pp. 110-12.) 

This passage manifestly describes the passive Nights 
of the Senses and of the Spirit after S. John of the Cross, 
and the silkworm is borrowed from S. Teresa. But 
the character of the passage is pure Caussade. For the 
result of 4 abandonment 5 is not ordinarily to be a con¬ 
spicuous and startling sanctity ; on the contrary, God 
leads 4 abandoned 5 souls in unexpected ways^ in dark¬ 
ness, without aim, without satisfaction, without definite 
perceptions : 4 It is the character of abandon always to 
lead a mysterious life, and to receive extraordinary and 
miraculous gifts from God by the^use of common, 
natural, accidental things, in which there is apparently 
nothing but the chance of the world and the elements ’ 
(p. 125). When God is in all things, the use made of 
them by His order is not the using of creatures, but it 
is the enjoyment of the Divine action, which tr ansm its 
its gifts_by variedjcanals. These do not sanctify of 
themselves, but onTy~Ey the Divine action, which can 
and does frequently communicate its graces t o simple 
souls by things which would appear opposed to the end 
which is its jjjm. It givesJi ght by mud as well asjby 
niost subtle matter, and the instrument it wills to 
employ is always the only one 5 (p. 125). 
t ^is a development of S. Ignatius’s foundation : 

All things besides man on the face of the earth have 
been created for man’s sake and in order to help him 
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in the following out of the end for which he has been 
created. 5 When a simple soul has arrived at a ‘ state, 5 
a habit, of abandonment, it becomes sensitive to God’s 
action and 4 passive, 5 so that all creatures (whether the 
external environment or the internal motions of nature 
and grace) are co-operating to push and to pull it 
along a straight line to God. There is no exception, 
whether joys or temptations, and there is but one 
narrow way for each. 

This clear teaching as to co-operation active and 
passive, minute by minute, with God’s leading, without 
anxiety, without other aims, without questionings, 
makes us anticipate quite securely what kind of mental 
prayer will be taught by Caussade to the advanced 
religious for whom his direction is intended. Evidently 
it will be a prayer of giving themselves to God, and 
oraison de simple remise will be the name which will 
occur to our minds ; and the very name will suggest 
Bossuet. And in general we shall be right. Caussade 
often refers to Fenelon, to S. Francis de Sales, and 
S. J.-F. de Ghantal, but when he wrote a book on 
prayer he based it on Bossuet. 

There was excellent reason for this. In the eighteenth 
century an apology for simple prayer was needed. The 
condemnation of Molinos and other Quietists had been 
exploited by the Janserjsts, whose aversion to contem¬ 
plation has been pointed out by M. Henri Bremond. On 
this point no one opposed them successfully. By 1741 
the Maurists, the Oratorians, and other orders were very 
Jansenistic ; and the dogmatic theologians had long 
since ignored any forms of prayer but formal meditation 
on the one hand and qu asi-miraculo us ecstasie s and 
revelations on the other. The Jesuits were occupied 
against Jansenism in bringing the laity to the frequent- 
ation of the sacraments, and in teaching meditation to 
those who could be induced to live a life of piety. But 
the Jesuits themselves were being attacked by bitter 
enemies, the Jansenists, the Voltaireans, and most of the 
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Governments of Europe, who were in thirty-five years to 
obtain their downfall and the destruction of half the 
Catholic missions of the world. 

It was more than advisable, it was needful for a Jesuit 
to be on his guard. An unreasoning terror of Quietism 
prevailed, and the fires of contemplation were burning 
very low in eighteenth-century France. But the most 
famous opponentc£Quietism had been the incomparable 
Bossuet, in these latter days a Father of the Church, 
whose repute for learning and orthodoxy was as great 
as his fame for eloquence) He had led the French 
bishops in their issy articles against the Quietists ; he 
had been the uncompromising enemy of Fenelon’s 
deductions from the ecstatic exclamations of Saints. 
A defence of prayer under his aegis and couched in his 
very words would admit of no reply—could encounter 
no attack. It would be privileged. 

Consequently Caussade conceived the idea of a book 
on prayer taken entirely from Bossuet’s very large and 
learned refutation of Quietism, his Instruction sur les divers 
etats d'Oraison , and he adopted the very title of Bossuet’s 
tome : Instructions spirituelles en forme de dialogue sur les 
divers etats d'oraison , d'apres la doctrine de M. Bossuet y 
eveque de Meaux. It therefore represents itself as a 
summary of the positive teaching contained in and 
under M. de Meaux’s polemics. 

It is interesting that Caussade has not used Bossuet 
merely as a recommendation for his own method, and 
in order to avoid censure. For he tells us in the pre¬ 
liminary dialogue that he was himself converted by the 
study of Bossuet, from whom he learned first to despise 
and detest the false mystics and then (on a second 
reading of the Instruction ) to esteem the true mystics. 
But for Bossuet, he adds, he might have remained all 
his life in the vulgar ideas as to what is known as 
mysticism. Consequently in Caussade’s case, at all 
events, Bossuet’s heavy tome produced the effect the 
writer had intended. 
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The work is in two parts. The former half explains 
in detail the faults of the Quietists, and thus makes it 
clear that the second part is not Quietistic in teaching 
the prayer of simplicity or simple remise . 

The latter part is the more interesting, and has there¬ 
fore been republished frequently without the former. 
A readable paraphrase in English by L. V. Sheehan 
(Herder, 1923) has made this portion more accessible 
in this country. But that admirable writer on prayer, 
the Franciscan P£re Ludovic de Besse, in his excellent 
preface to the 1891 edition here reprinted and trans¬ 
lated, was right in regretting that the first part had 
been so seldom republished. It has considerable 
importance, not only because nobody reads the Instruc¬ 
tions of Bossuet, nor even because everything by Caus- 
sade is precious, but most of all because the real errors 
of Quietism are not well known. The dialogue explains 
them very clearly, and makes it quite impossible for 
the second part to be suspected of cognate errors. 

For though the latter part is perhaps easier to read, 
the former part is equally valuable. The careful 
definitions of Quietism as reprobated by Bossuet are 
still necessary to-day, in order to distinguish true 
contemplation from its perversions ; and by this 
method we get both an apology for ‘ simple 5 prayer 
and a clearer understanding of its nature. In this first 
part we also find Bossuet’s doctrine of abandon , and the 
distinction between beginners and the advanced, and 
teaching as to the progress from discursive meditation 
to contemplation. In this part Gaussade also develops 
the truth that contemplative prayer is not so much 
elevating (so far as a soul’s own consciousness of it is 
concerned) as lowering : of all prayers it is la plus 
aneantissante , and does not lead to vanity but to appauv - 
rissement; i Nothing is more sublime in the books than 
contemplation, nothing more beautiful, more grand in 
theory than passive forms of prayer ; but injgractice 
nothing is more humiliating, more crucifying. 5 It is 
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the oraison de tenebres , de confusion , d'impuissances , d’ane'an- 
tissements , 4 in which it seems as if the mind, the reason, 
the human will, the whole man, loses itself to become 
before Thee, O my God, as a beast of burden,* ut 
iumentum apud Te ; and this, because it is 4 the school of 
the heart * to make it supple and pliant. But so dark 
is it at times, so vague and elusive that it is often practised 
unawares, and the contemplative is not privy to his 
own prayer, and will complain that he does not and 
cannot pray. 

It is also in this first part that Caussade begins to 
warn us against worrying about our own prayer— 
retours sur nous-memes —unnecessary^ introspection, the 
delirious joy _of_ pondering about . ourselves. And he 
also hints at the curiously divided consciousness which 
develops, and turns contemplatives into psychologists 
in spite of themselves. 

Bossuet’s doctrine is elsewhere found, in his letters to 
Mme. de Maisonfort and in his beautiful tract 4 Mani&re 
courte et facile pour faire oraison en foi et de simple 
presence de Dieu. 5 But Caussade has extracted equally 
definite teaching from the large polemical treatise, and 
the result is an instruction which seems to me second only 
to Ste. J. F. de Chantal in usefulness. I need not say 
that, as aCgoo&Jesuit^Pere de Caussadeassumes that all 
have begun by the practice of meditation, and that 
they will not advance into the contemplative prayer he 
describes until they have developed the signs insisted on 
by S. John of the Cross. 

Perhaps, however, the most peculiar point in Caus- 
sade’s doctrine is an a ttempt to diminish or escape.the 
Night of the Senses (I mean the painful unlearning of 
meditation, and learning of comfortless and super- 
sensual prayer) in the case of those who are nearing 
the chasm between the two states of soul. He recom¬ 
mends that those who still meditate should be ready to 
pause, when they can, and welc ome such minute s of 
attention~to~ God, The tendency is always to worry 
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about recurring to the subject of meditation. Caussade 
advises inattention to the subject, whenever it means the 
beginning of ‘ obscure contemplation.’ This encourage¬ 
ment of pauses is merely a practical way of expressing 
S. John of the Cross’s advice to welcome obscure 
contemplation, and not to regard it as a sinful divagation 
from the subject or as a sign of laziness. 

This simple prayer is the correlative of the habit of 
abandonment, or rather it is the_same_t^ing. Con¬ 
sequently the prayer is equally good, and the soul is 
equally content with it, whether it is dry or pleasant, 
distracted or full of peace. It humbles, it tries, it strips, 
it crucifies. It leads in unsuspected ways to no apparent 
goal; for God’s ways are unsearchable, and there are 
manifold qualities and species of sanctity. All that 
Caussade says of abandonment is true of prayer, so that 
one who has attained the habit of abandonment is 
always praying in this way—giving himself to God. The 
rule is simply to pray_as,_we j .can at the moment^and that 
is the way^ God wishes us to pray ; to ask no other 
prayer ; to be grateful for what grace gives at the 
moment. A prayer that humbles us is better for us 
than a prayer which makes us satisfied that we have 
prayed well. 

It is clear that the saintly Jesuit must be describing his 
own practice of abandon and his own method of prayer. 
Is there not also, perhaps, some autobiography concealed 
in those chapters of the treatise on Abandonment which 
Pere Ramiere has grouped together as fi Trials attached 
to the state of Abandonment ’ ? These trials are blame 
and criticism by persons regarded as wise and pious ; 
the apparent uselessness of one’s life ; the visible ex¬ 
terior faults which others perceive in abandoned souls, 
and which they perceive in themselves ; their interior 
humiliations, which God provides ; the obscurity of 
their state and their apparent opposition to the Will of 
God. The fruit of these trials is precious ; but it is 
hardly earned. I quote as an example : 
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‘ Despicable in the eyes of others, the souls which God 
raises to this state are yet more despicable in their own 
eyes. There is nothing in all their sufferings and doings 
that is not very little and very humiliating ; there is 
nothing striking in their way of life, all in it is common ; 
and within are.worries, without are contradictions and 
plans overturned ... no heroic enterprises, no exces¬ 
sive fasting or almsgiving, nor an ardent and_ all- 
embracing zeal 7 CJniteH“simpTy to God by faith and 
| love, they see all the phenomenal part of themselves 
1 in disorder. They despise themselves the more when 
they come to compare themselves with those who pass 
for saints, and who are capable of subjecting themselves 
to rules and methods, and show nothing but what is 
orderly in all their character and in the succession of 
their actions.’ 

Yet naturally Caussade has to say : c No doubt those 
who are honoured with the most important offices are 
not in consequence excluded of necessity from the state of 
abandonment; still less is this state incompatible with 
the brilliant virtue of that sanctity which imposes itself 
on universal veneration,’ but he hastens to add, ‘ But 
how much more numerous are the souls elevated to this 
sublime state, whose virtue is known to God alone ? ’ 
Indeed, it is interesting to note how Caussade insists on 
the existence of hid den s aints, or rather that sanctity Js 
usually^ hidden, and only occasionally brought to light 
by Providence for our imitation. He teaches, for 
example, after Fenelon, that it is a great grace to conquer 
<tn one’s faults in a little and miserable and humiliating 



grand style. All progress is progress in humility. 

These very inadequate citations and appreciations 
may lead some to find help in Pere de Caussade. Of 
course, many pious people have not reached anything 
like the level he assumes in the cloistered nuns to whom 
he imparts the spirit of their Father S. Francis. Such 
good people will find de Caussade not merely dull, but 
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at once obvious and misleading. Many others will have 
advanced beyond his advice, which will seem to them 
true but trite. Others will be more * mystical, 5 with 
more sense of God and more definite ‘ graces 5 than 
Caussade presupposes, and they may have to go by^a 
higher road. But yet his general teaching of 1 abandon¬ 
ment 5 must be true for all, though possibly in a different 
dress for each. 

How interesting it would be to know what this holy 
man taught to persons in the world, or to the young 
religious at Toulouse ! There are many foods and 
medicines. S. Ignatius gave rules for * discernment of 
spirits 5 for his first week which would be useless and 
harmful in the second week ; and conversely, those for 
the second week would never do for the first week. One 
is sure that he would have had yet another set of rules 
for, say, enclosed nuns, or professed Jesuits. Caussade 
would teach everyone that God’s Will is the one rule 
of perfection, and that the abandonment of absolute 
confidence can never be out of place. But it is prac¬ 
tised in various degrees, with more or less frequency, 
and becomes more and more a habit; and a few attain 
to the close union which Caussade sometimes assumes 
in his treatise on abandon. In his letters, and in these 
Dialogues, he shows how by t he strip ping and darkness 
undergone in the Night of the Spirit the soul can be 
purified by Goff Himself, and fashioned into an instru¬ 
ment which works, with prodigious energy, in harmony 
with the Divine Will, so that its activity is united with 
God’s preventing and co-operating grace in such wise 
that the human subject appears to be a passive agent 
(so to speak) in the Hand of God. Thus the human is 
merged in the Divine influx, and the resistance and 
stiffness of natural egoism is carried away. But the 
process is long and painful as described. 

These casual remarks on Pere de Caussade’s teaching 
have been given here for the sake of those who have not 
yet studied his Treatise on Abandon and his letters. The 
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dialogues on Prayer are explicit and clear ; but they 
gain considerably when they are brought into relation 
with the whole ascetical doctrine of their author. 
Those who find these dialogues useful should not omit 
to read his other works for the sake of the light they 
shed on the present book, which will then give still 
greater help in the evolution of simplicity out of multi¬ 
plicity and in the elimination of selfishness, the universal 
sin, that God’s Will may be done as it is in Heaven. 


H. John Chapman. 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 

ATHER LUDOVIC DE BESSE has explained 
sufficiently in his Preface the circumstances in 



which these two books of Father de Caussade’s 
Spiritual Instructions on Prayer originally appeared. Both 
books have been out of print for many years. 1 

The subject matter of these dialogues is of such 
grave importance that I have felt it necessary to translate 
them as literally as was compatible with intelligibility, 
and I am only too conscious of the shortcomings of 
their literary form in English. Nor have I shrunk from 
faithfully reproducing Father de Caussade’s many 
insistences and repetitions, sometimes rather wearisome 
in his native tongue, and doubly so in a translation. 
I hope the reader will bear this in mind and be indul¬ 
gent. De Caussade’s meaning has, I hope, been faith¬ 
fully rendered, and this is what really matters to the 
student of Mystical Theology. 


A. T. 


1 M. Henri Bremond has brought out quite recently—in 
March of this year—a new edition of both books in one volume, 
under the title : Bossuet Maitre d'Oraison (Bloud et Gay, 
1931). He has followed the text of the original edition of 1741, 
reproduced, in the original of this translation, by Canon Bussonot 
in 1892 and 1895. 
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PREFACE 

By Fr. Ludovig de Besse, O.S.F.C. 

W E possess a long and learned treatise by 
Bossuet on the various states of prayer. It 
is a controversial work directed against the 
Quietists. Like a vigorous athlete who enjoys flooring 
the adversaries, the ardent polemist takes these heretics 
by the shoulders, so to speak, throws them to the 
ground and makes them bite the dust. While he holds 
them thus beneath his feet, he calls to his aid all those 
authorities who can increase his triumph. The Old 
and New Testaments, the fathers of the Greek and 
Latin Churches, S. Thomas and the School, the 
most modern mystical authors, Tauler, Ruysbroeck, 
Gerson, S. Catherine of Genoa, S. John of the Cross and 
S. Teresa, S. Francis de Sales and S. Jane de Chantal. . . 
none is forgotten. The long and numerous quotations 
which fill this book are regularly accompanied by close 
arguments in the manner of the Schoolmen. We even 
meet formal syllogisms such as are used in theological 
arguments. 

Despite all this scientific equipment Bossuet’s book 
found many readers, for it was published at an oppor¬ 
tune time, when the quarrels of the Quietists were 
exciting the public. It proved a mortal blow for the 
heretics : they never recovered from it. As Father 
de Caussade remarks, ‘ it is perhaps unprecedented 
that soon after its publication spirits were so calmed 
that no one afterwards concerned himself with the false 
Mystics. 5 

The success of Bossuet’s book was its failure. Nobody 
nowadays, apart from a few learned men, would have 
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the courage to read to the very end a long theological 
controversy in which heretics now completely forgotten 
are fiercely pursued. And yet there is much uncoined 
gold in the treatise of the learned Bishop of Meaux. 
Nowhere, perhaps, are the truths and falsehoods of 
prayer so clearly set forth, so precisely and with such 
theological strictness. A soul nourished on the teaching 
of this book may go safely forward on the path of per¬ 
fection. Whatever perils one encounters in the ways 
of the inner life, they are easily overcome when one has 
learnt from Bossuet the true principles taught by the 
scriptures, the Fathers of the Church and the great 
Mystics. 

Distressed to see a work of such great importance 
sink into oblivion, a pious Jesuit, Fr. de Caussade, who 
lived at the beginning of the eighteenth century, sought 
a way to remedy this evil. He judged that by the 
eliminating of those learned dissertations which dis¬ 
couraged readers, the treasures scattered throughout 
Bossuet’s work could be gathered into one small volume. 
He wished at all costs to make widely known the doctrine 
of the saints on prayer, as set forth by the great Bishop 
of Meaux. In order more easily to attain this end he 
adopted the form used in catechisms, and composed a 
certain number of dialogues with questions and answers. 
Fr. de Caussade’s book was first published at Perpignan 
in 1741, and was entitled Instructions spirituelles , en forme 
de dialogues , sur les divers etats d'Oraison , suivant la doctrine 
de Bossuet. It is divided into two parts, the first con¬ 
taining seventeen dialogues, the second only twelve. 
Both parts deal with the same subject, but one treats 
especially of theory and the other of practice. 

The Perpignan edition was reprinted as it stood in 
Toulouse a few years afterwards. But in 1758 somebody 
at Perpignan had the curious idea of re-issuing the 
second part of Fr. de Caussade’s excellent work, without 
the first, which he did not even summarize or mention. 
Further, the same mistakes were repeated every time. 


PREFACE XXXvii 

We have seen several editions of the second part of the 
* Instructions spirituelles, 5 but as far as we are aware 
there exists only one complete re-issue of the work, 
done in 1825 by Sequin at Avignon. As this latter has 
long been out of print, the first part of Fr. de Caussade’s 
book has become practically unobtainable. 

Several months ago, in gratitude for 5 Eclaircissements 
sur les oeuvres mystiques de Saint Jean de la Croix, 51 
which we published in December 1893, the Carmelites 
of Rheims sent us a copy of Fr. de Caussade’s ‘Instructions 
spirituelles 5 which had been re-issued twice by their 
former Superior, Canon Bussenot, Secretary-General 
to the Archbishop. Once more the little volume 
contained merely the second part of the precious work. 
Our astonishment and distress at this discovery was 
impossible to conceal. The explanation, however, was 
very simple. Canon Bussenot had never been able to 
obtain the first part. As we were so fortunate as to pos¬ 
sess a copy, we hastened to put it at his disposal. Canon 
Bussenot at once decided to re-issue at last the part of 
the pious Jesuit’s work so regrettably sacrificed, and 
asked us to write an Introduction. 

We are ignorant of the motives which led to the 
cutting in two of a work so excellent in every way, so 
as to leave only the second half. Was it imagined that 
in these matters practice alone was sufficient ? 2 


1 English translation : Light on Mount Carmel , London. 

* We had already written this Introduction when there came 
to our notice the preface to the mutilated edition of 1758. Tho 
author had not the courage to make himself known, for in this 
volume neither the printer nor the publisher is named. There 
is simply under the title : 4 Perpignan, MDCCLVIII.’ As an 
explanation of this mutilation of Fr. de Caussade’s book, the 
anonymous editor gives the following reasons : ‘ As this work 

is divided into two parts, the first of which treats entirely of 
theory and the second of practice, it has been thought sufficient 
to give the latter only to the reader, for three reasons : 

(i) Because the first part, which was only written to avoid 
attack on the second, suffered no contradiction from the 
theologians, who all gave it their approval, and it was therefore 
thought useless to publish it; 
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Good theories make good practice ; and while it is 
true that a few pious and simple souls who obey with 
their eyes shut have no need to understand the rules 
governing their conduct, this cannot be said of well- 
informed people, even less of confessors. They, at all 
events, should know the reasons for the inner conduct 
of those souls placed under their care. If they acted 
otherwise they would deserve comparison with the 
blind leading the blind. 

Though Bossuet’s treatise was written against the 
Quietists, it would be wrong to say that because these 
heretics have died out it is useless to study the refutation 
of their errors. In the first place Bossuet formally 
declared that this error gave him a pretext 4 for teaching 
truth better 5 ; he wished 4 to give the taste (for truth) 
to pious souls, to draw them nearer to prayer, and to 
assist them to give themselves up with less fear to the 
divine attractions.’ Now truth is of all time. It will 
be always most useful to learn theories which while 
making it more easily understood will permit of its 
better application. 

Secondly, in the matter of practical things, of a daily 
and sometimes difficult application, such as prayer, 
errors also are of all time. If certain errors of an extra¬ 
ordinary kind can spread one moment like an epidemic 
and the next moment completely disappear, it is not 
the same with common errors, the fruits of ignorance, 

(ii) Because those people who investigate this work nowadays 
do not usually want any but the second part, which indeed is 
the only part within their comprehension; 

(iii) Lastly, in cutting this book down to half diminution of 
the price was considered.’ 

These are all very adequate reasons, to be sure. We on the 
other hand think that the first part is within everybody’s com¬ 
prehension, and that it is absolutely necessary for the theologians 
of our day to know it, so as not to criticize the second, and so 
as to advise its reading to prayerful souls. And lastly we feel 
that a small economy does not compensate for the spiritual good 
that is sacrificed when the whole of Fr. de Caussade’s book is 
not read. 


L. de B. 
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of thoughtlessness and of certain almost indestructible 
prejudices. Such a prejudice, born of Quietism, exists 
even to-day. It is that which includes in a single 
disapproval both true and false mystics. They are not 
distinguished : all the works of the mystics are pro¬ 
scribed, even those written by saints under an obvious 
inspiration from God. People are afraid to read such 
books, and prefer mediocre works written without 
authority. 

Fr. de Caussade had already recognized this evil, 
and deplored its regrettable effects : c these unhappy 
prejudices have discouraged people from reading the 
true mystics of recent times ; and thus even in the 
cloister one no longer sees such a large number of 
interior souls detached from everything and dead to 
the world and to themselves. They will tell you that 
in all those communities which have remained devoted 
to the works of S. John of the Cross, S. Teresa, S. Francis 
de Sales, Fr. Lallemant and his two disciples, Frs. 
Rigoleuc and Surin, so admired by Bossuet, one sees 
also a proportionally greater interior spirit, more self- 
abnegation, more humility and evangelical sim¬ 
plicity. . . 

At this point we might well close this Preface. We 
beg, however, permission to add a few words which 
will show more clearly the usefulness of Fr. de Caussade’s 
little book. Everyone knows that salvation is at the 
same time God’s work and our own. Gratia Dei mecum, 
as S. Paul says. But in what proportion must the 
divine activity and our own be combined ? 

At the beginning of the spiritual life this proportion 
is easily found. Man must bend all the energies he 
possesses to the achievement of salvation. Since God 
never refuses his grace to those of good will, grace will 
increase according to the soul’s spiritual activity. That 
is why the first way of Prayer is meditation, during 
which all the faculties of the spirit, memory, imagina¬ 
tion, reason, and all the faculties of the heart, sensibility 
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and will, are brought into play. There are those who 
remain all their lives in the way of meditation and who 
elevate themselves to a high state of virtue through this 
exercise. There is no doubt that God can make a soul 
holy and perfect, that he can fill it with his wisdom 
and his holy love, simply by helping it every day to 
make a better use of its natural faculties. There is 
manifest in this case a wonderful accord of two kinds 
of activity, one of which, of unlimited power, deigns 
to adapt itself to the littleness of the other. This is the 
ordinary way which all Christians follow, too often, 
alas, without making any great progress. 

But not all souls remain in this path. There are those 
souls whose exuberant activity, instead of supporting 
the action of grace, would destroy its effects for ever, 
did not God in his pitying wisdom take care to calm, 
during Prayer , their natural ardour. He does not go so 
far as to destroy their activity, as the Quietists mis¬ 
takenly assert, but he slows down its movement, he 
restrains its manifestations and simplifies them, and 
for the innumerable thoughts of the mind he substitutes 
a sweet and peaceful affection of the will, which Bossuet 
calls the language of the heart . 

The soul must then change its method of prayer for 
fear of resisting the Holy Ghost, of stopping all progress 
and even falling back. It must now pass from reasoning 
to contemplation, which is not yet passive prayer, 
although it is often so called in distinction from ordinary 
meditation. In this state activity is at rest; but it 
exerts itself by means of a simple regard of the heart, 
which gives itself to God, adores him, loves him, thanks 
him and praises him without formulating grand phrases, 
without arousing in the sensibility any vivid impression 
which could lower its gaze instead of raising it. Bossuet 
calls this the prayer of direct acts which puts the soul and 
God, the heart of the faithful and of Jesus, into immedi¬ 
ate contact. He calls these acts also inclusive acts , because 
a single one of these acts contains in its simplicity a 
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great number of acts. This prayer of contemplation is 
more common than is supposed, both in the cloister 
and in the world. Bossuet calls to witness S. Jane de 
Chantal, declaring that in the Houses of the Visitation 
it is of almost universal appeal. The saint adds : c I 
might even leave out the almost 1 

Our personal experience has led us to believe that 
even in the world those who apply themselves faithfully 
to meditation are often attracted towards a prayer of 
the simple presence of God, for which end they need 
special teaching which is not always found in works 
of piety. It is this teaching that Fr. de Caussade takes 
from Bossuet and sets forth with great clarity. 

It is, therefore, impossible to deny the utility of this 
little book. By reissuing the first part, after having 
twice reissued the second, Canon Bussenot has done a 
considerable service to pious souls. If an instructed 
public gives this work the welcome it deserves, it will 
soon be necessary to reissue the two parts of the 
‘ Instructions Spirituelles 5 together, and we shall have 
Fr. de Caussade’s book in its entirety, as he first gave 
it us in 1741. 

Fr. Ludovic de Besse, Capuchin. 


1 Infra , Dialogue XII. 
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On the occasion of Bossuet's publishing his 4 Instruction sur les 
divers etats d'Oraison ,’ and the author's twofold intention . 

I 

Q. Was not this learned Instruction composed as a 
result of the book on 4 The Maxims of the Saints 5 ? 

A. Many people thought so, but wrongly, for it is 
known that this Instruction was written some time before 
the said book, 1 and thus before the disputes that occurred 
between two of the greatest dignitaries of the French 
Church, of which it would be in no wise suitable for 
us to treat. Without entering into this subject, I hope 
that the simple reading of this Instruction will give us 
opportunity to note with pleasant surprise that as 
concerns true spirituality these two great prelates were 
not so divided in spirit as a certain section of the public 
supposed ; a fact which is even more obvious in Bossuet’s 
posthumous works, and most of all in his letters of 
direction, which are very similar to those of the most 
pious and illustrious Archbishop of Cambrai. 2 

1 The order to print the 4 Etats d’Oraison ’ was dated April 
16, 1695, while the declaration of the Bishops of Paris, Meaux 
and Chartres on F6nelon’s book, Explications dcs Maximes cles 
Saints , was dated August 6, 1697. Moreover F6nelon had taken 
part in the Conference of Issy, which lasted eight months, the 
thirty-four articles of which were signed on March 10, 1695, by 
Bossuet, by de Noailles, Bishop of Chalons and afterwards 
Archbishop of Paris, by M. Tronson, a Sulpician, and by 
F6n61on, who had been Archbishop of Cambrai since the previous 
February. 

* See especially Bossuet’s short work entitled Manierc Courte 
ct Facile de Faire VOraison , which is appended to this work, 
and the correspondence of Fenelon and Mme. de Maisonfort, 
a religious of Saint-Cyr. 
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££. Why then did Bossuet write this Instruction 
Pastorale ? 

A. It is on the subject of the Quietists, whose name 
is known to all but their errors to few. And hence 
arises one of two great difficulties : either by failing to 
recognize the error we fall into it, or by failing to recog¬ 
nize it well enough, we condemn the truth by confusing 
it with error. 

Q,. Why are Quietists called the false mystics? 

A . Because many of them tried to hide their errors 
under the language of the Mystics, ancient and modern. 

II 

Q,. There are mystics, then ? 

A. Tradition tells us that since the first centuries 
of the Church there have been mystics ; and there must 
necessarily always be mystics, because there is a mystical 
theology ; for the Scriptures have almost everywhere a 
mystical meaning, a meaning, that is, hidden and 
mysterious, especially in the Canticle of Canticles. 
Now all those who treat of these matters are called 
mystics, among whose ranks are numbered many Fathers 
of the Church, many great scholastic doctors and many 
illustrious writers of all ages, 1 and a remarkable thing 
is that most of these mystics were regarded in their 
lives and after their death as saints, for which reason 
they are often called mystical saints . 

Q,* Why is this name used nowadays for the most 
part only in a bad sense ? 

A . The same thing has happened to this word as 
to the word devout , to which the evil prejudices of this 
century have attached a bad meaning ; in the same way 

1 To mention only a few mystical writers, we may cite S. 
Dionysius the Areopagite, who has been so abused by certain 
false mystics of the seventeenth century : his book on Divine 
Names is a mystical work; S. Augustine’s City of God is also a 
mj'stical work, likewise the De Virginibus of S. Ambrose. 
S. Bernard, S. Bonaventure, S. Thomas in his Exposition of the 
Song of Songs , etc., arc mystical writers. 
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prejudice, and almost universal ignorance of the mystical 
writers and even more of the matters they deal with, 
have gradually given this name a rather contemptuous 
meaning to such an extent, says Bossuet, 1 that * mystics 
are usually treated as weak and feeble minded.’ 

Q,. Have not some of these writers given reason for 
such an attitude ? 

A. Yes, no doubt; for as regards those living in the 
world, it was enough that some talked of raptures and 
ecstasies, which seemed to them dreams and empty 
visions ; or of transports and excesses of God’s love, 
which they regarded as extravagances ; and for the 
learned, it was enough that certain mystics, in explaining 
the wonderful works of the Holy Ghost in human souls, 
used hyperbolical, unsound, and even sometimes untrue 
expressions ; as if one could expect perfect blamelessness 
from the mystical writers, when one does not always 
find it in the Spirituals, though they deal with much 
less deep matters ; nor even among the Scholastics, 
for though they have to speak with all the rigour of the 
School, many of them have given just cause for criticism 
and censure, as much so as the mystics. But this does 
not justify the blind presumption of those who live in 
the world, who when talking of spiritual books for the 
most part mock at them and rail against them, calling 
these books and their authors any name that comes 
into their heads; nor does it justify the contempt of 
certain half-educated people for the mystics, whose 
works they have never read and whose names and repu¬ 
tations are barely known to them ; any more than the 
impiety of those arrogant souls who, to decry the Council 
of Trent, dared to say that it was composed of mere 
Scholastics. 

Q. How did the Bishop of Meaux, who is regarded 
as equally learned in all three parts of theology, the 
scholastic, moral and mystical, speak of writers in this 
last class ? 
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A . He had so much esteem for their doctrine that 
he usually used it to combat those errors which he 
attacked ; for he not only invoked the authority of 
the holy Bishop of Geneva, boasting everywhere that 
he was of his opinion, but he even declared at the 
beginning of his book that he wished to take as his 
authority the views of two simple religious, such as 
S. John of the Gross and Fr. Baltazar Alvarez I will 
even say the views of women, who learn the divine 
science of mysticism in the school of the Holy Ghost 
alone, such as S. Teresa, S. Catherine of Genoa, and 
many others whom he quoted in the course of his work. 

Moreover, with what moderation, or rather with 
what respect, did he talk of certain ancient mystics, 
even of those parts of their works which were obviously 
unsound ; saying, when speaking of these parts, that 
their intentions were better than their expression ; 2 and 
even treating the most false and extravagant notions as 
mere exaggeration, when he was forced to quote them in 
order to reveal the errors of the modern mystics, who, 
so far from toning down those exaggerations which 
these holy people of old time had let slip, merely outdid 
their most far-fetched expressions and went on to errors 
which no interpretation could justify, and which were 
not to be borne. Such words and deeds were well 
calculated to confound the half-educated in their 
arrogant ignorance, when they hoped to glorify them¬ 
selves in some way by their wicked scorn of the mystics, 
and confusing the false with the true presumed to call 
everything by one name. 

Q. You seem now to be rather prejudiced in favour 
of the mystics ; why is this ? 

A. It was chiefly Bossuet who changed my opinion 
in this respect. True, my first readings of his Instructions 
merely filled me with horror for the false mystics, who 
have perhaps done more harm to true spirituality than 
false devotees have done to true devotion ; but when I 
1 Book I, § 12. * Ibid., § 7. 
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read his book again more carefully, and studied and 
absorbed it better, I felt as if forced to share all his 
esteem and respect for the true holy mystics, who taught 
so much of the interior life and did it so much honour 
by their rare virtues ; had this not happened I should 
possibly have retained all my life the vulgar ideas and 
errors with regard to everything going by the name of 
mystical. 

Q,. What great harm would there have been in that ? 

A. Ask some more experienced people, and they 
will tell you that since these unhappy prejudices have 
discouraged people from reading the true mystics of 
recent times, even in the cloister one no longer sees 
so many interior souls detached from everything and 
dead to the world and to themselves. They will tell 
you that in all those communities which have remained 
devoted to the works of S. John of the Gross, S. Teresa, 
S. Francis de Sales, Fr. Lallemant, and his two dis¬ 
ciples, Frs. Rigoleuc and Surin, so admired by Bossuet, 
one sees also a proportionally greater interior spirit, 
more self-abnegation, more humility and evangelical 
simplicity ; they will tell you too that by their taste 
and love for such reading they can often recognize 
the interior spirit of the religious people who address 
themselves to them, just as one recognizes the piety of 
the faithful in everyday life by their taste for other holy 
reading. 

Q. What would you say, then, if you heard as I do 
in what terms men of all professions talk of the works 
of S. John of the Cross and S. Teresa, from the titles 
of their works alone, for that is all they know of them ? 

A. I should say, ‘ I cannot believe that you would 
prefer your knowledge and your feelings to those of the 
great Bishop of Meaux ; but know that in his work he 
continually quotes those holy mystics as S. Thomas is 
quoted in the School; and in quoting his holy daughter, 
he uses these words : “This saint whom the Church 
almost ranked with the Doctors, as it celebrates the 
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sublimity of her heavenly doctrine with which souls 
are nourished.” 51 I should go on : c Read Bossuet, but 
take care to read him in a better spirit than do certain 
people, who notice neither his condemnation of false 
mysticism nor his reproof of the false mystics.’ 

Q,. But if the quality of the mystic is so sacred in its 
origin and in the person of the holy and illustrious 
people who bear the title, why profane it by attributing 
it, in whatever form, to such hypocrites as the Quietists ? 

A. Bossuet used it only in order to cut short and 
avoid disputing on the false quality of the mystic, which 
many affected at that time, to win honour among the 
truly learned ; further he thought he could do enough 
in honour of mystical theology and of its sainted writers 
by the mere addition of the appropriate epithet, true 
or false. Is it not in this way that all reasonable beings 
distinguish nowadays between those who are worthy 
of the glorious title of devout people and those who 
are unworthy ? Moreover, so as to avow more strongly 
his respect for the true mystics, Bossuet said one thing 
which should be quoted : ‘ . . . when I speak thus 

simply without qualification (of the mystics) . . . the 
reader must take it for granted that I always mean the 
true and orthodox mystics. 5 2 Following this great 
model I say the same, since the name of mystic, in its 
true and original meaning, must always be taken in the 
good sense. 

Q. But since to-day, either through prejudice or 
through ignorance, this name is evil-sounding to the 
common ear, why, in a book which must pass through 
the hands of everybody ; why do you not substitute 
the word spiritual, which is gentler and better-known, 
and which could have the same effect in Bossuet’s 
Instruction Pastorale , where the true Spirituals could 
be opposed to the false, and the false spirituality of 
one side combatted by the true spirituality of the 
other ? 


1 Book IX, § 3. 


a Book VII, § 4. 
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A. The Bishop of Meaux did this often, but not 
always : because, we are told, he knew too well the 
difference between the spirituals and the mystics with 
whom he had to deal ; the latter treat of the ways of 
God much more profoundly, they penetrate to the 
most intimate depths of the soul where God has graven 
his image, where the Devil sees nothing, 1 and where 
the impressions of grace that are the deepest and the most 
detached from the senses are made; they learn to 
know themselves, to make themselves watchful and 
faithful; in a word, the mystics are much more truly 
interior than the most interior of the spirituals, and 
learn more easily how to become so. 

Ill 

Q,. What was Bossuet’s purpose in this long work? 
Was there no other besides that of combatting the errors 
of his time on the subject of prayer ? 

A . He had a double purpose, as the title of his book 
shows, that is, to teach us concerning the various states 
of prayer by showing us the true and the false : The 
false, or rather the abuse of the true, in order to con¬ 
demn it in the innovators, and the true to preserve its 
belief and practice. He explains it thus in his Preface : 2 3 
1 1 will try, 5 he says, ‘ to prevent the abuses of the false 
mystics from causing the truth to fall out of repute ; 
errors will be revealed ; those who are at fault less 
through evil than through thoughtlessness will have the 
happiness of being set right. Simple but infirm 
souls will be drawn to Prayer, and those who have 
already some experience will be less afraid to give 
themselves up to the divine attraction.’ 


1 Where the Devil sees nothing : this is the view of S. Thomas 
and S. Bona venture, and of Suarez who followed them. Cognoscere 
cogitationes cordium est proprium Dei secundum illud Jerem. 17. 
Pravum est cor hominis et inscrutabile. Ego Dominus scrutans. 

. . . Sic solus Deus cogitationes cordium et affectiones voluntatum 
cognoscere potest . Pars la. Quest. 57, Art. 4. 

3 Book VII, § 9. 
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This was his double intention, which it is important 
not to forget ; and such the success he promised for 
himself with all those good souls who love Prayer. 

Q. Plow is it, then, that the exact opposite has 
happened ; for people were never so afraid to yield 
to the attraction of God in Prayer because they never 
saw so well the abuse and illusion of Prayer ? 

A. In the first place, this is because great numbers 
of people have never read the Instruction , which through 
its very merit has become rare ; thus, knowing as they 
must that many things have been condemned in the 
matter of Prayer, and not knowing what they are, these 
people are on guard against everything, even fearing 
the most divine inward attractions in Prayer, and not 
daring to yield themselves for fear of falling into some 
error, abuse or illusion, without knowing it. In the 
second place, among those who have read this work, 
with the long and close application it requires because 
of the profundity of the things there treated, there are 
many who have paid hardly any attention to any but 
those abuses of Prayer which are mentioned, and now 
fear and hate both the one and the other, that is both 
the abuses and the Prayer they have abused. 

Q,. How can that be, at any rate among those who 
are capable of attention and have all the penetration 
necessary for such reading? 

A . That, we learn, is because the more outrageous 
these abuses the more normal it is, especially among 
good people, to conceive a dislike of the very things 
which have occasioned the abuses, and which seem to 
have been identified with them ; especially when 
reading a work in which, in order to meet the circum¬ 
stances of the time, despite the double intention of the 
author, it is less necessary to insist on truths already 
accepted than to refute errors which adopt them as a 
specious disguise ; and thus many people, struck by 
the falsehood in its blackest colours, and insufficiently 
touched by the bare and simple truth, which remained 
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tarnished by it, detested the abuses as they deserved 
without knowing or realising the value of the things 
that were thus abused. Numbers of people have 
absorbed from the learned Instruction nothing but 
strengthened prejudices against holy Prayer and the 
true mystics : because in the false mystics they dis¬ 
covered grave abuses and the arrant falsity of their 
pretended Prayer demonstrated with all the zeal, all 
the eloquence, that was so natural to Bossuet. 

Q. How shall we avoid these difficulties in the resume 
we are going to make ? 

A. Since the circumstances and needs of the times 
have considerably altered, it is necessary to insist a 
great deal less on past abuses, and rather more on the 
truths which were formerly abused, and are not so nowa¬ 
days except on account of these ancient abuses ; thus 
we must cut out most of those quotations and lengthy 
reasonings, which ceased to be necessary after the 
condemnation of the errors or abuses. Also, as the 
simple method of the Catechisms, by questions and 
answers, greatly facilitates the understanding of the 
most abstruse questions and helps and relieves the 
reader, we have grounds for hoping that in this new 
abridged form Bossuet’s learned work can be read and 
understood , not only by every director and all persons given to 
Prayer , but also by those who aspire to become so, 
without fear of illusion or abuse ; and that both parties 
will be able to see clearly on the one hand a sound but 
short summary of the errors condemned, and on the 
other a simple but full explanation of the received 
truths, the whole drawn accurately from the great work 
which is to form the matter of the first Book of these 
Dialogues. 
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General exposition of the errors of the false mystics on Prayer. 

How these errors penetrated into France. 

I 

Q. Is it true that many have fallen into fanaticism, 
and others into abominable errors ? 

A. Both facts are only too true, and it would seem 
as if God allowed this so that the world might see more 
clearly the nature of a doctrine which could produce 
such enormities. It is this that contributed so largely 
to the general outcry against Quietism almost from the 
moment of its birth ; Heaven grant that we may profit 
equally from the recent examples of fanaticism and the 
recent abominable errors which the Bossuet of our age 1 
has so carefully revealed to the public eye. 2 

Q. Can you not tell me a few of these signs of 
fanaticism of which you speak ? 

A. The most obvious and marked examples may be 
found in the first letter inserted by Bossuet at the end 
of his Instruction , under the title of Documents concerning 
the Condemnation of the Qidetists ; it should be noted that 
all the pages are numbered in Roman figures to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the main body of the Instruction. 
This letter is from a Cardinal to Pope Innocent XI and 
dated from Naples January 30, 1682. The following is a 
summary of it : 

‘ Most Holy Father, there has arisen at Naples, and 

1 The Archbishop of Sens, Mgr. Languet, formerly Bishop of 
Soissons. 

a The author speaks of the disturbances at the cemetery of 
S. Medard, the absurdity and imposture of which Mgr. Languet, 
Archbishop of Sens, demonstrates in many of his writings. 
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I believe in other parts of this kingdom, a frequent habit 
of passive prayer which some call the prayer of quiet 
from which they take the name of Quietists. They 
enter into this prayer without any rule or method, 
without preparing themselves by any reading or con¬ 
sideration of a point, although the masters of the 
spiritual life usually propose this, especially to begin¬ 
ners ; they do nothing, neither meditating nor using 
vocal prayers, but in the actual exercise of this prayer, 
keeping themselves at complete rest, as if they were 
dumb or dead they claim to make a passive prayer, 
for they believe that without going through the exercises 
of the purgative way they can open the way to contem¬ 
plation at the very start, by their own strength, although 
both ancient and modern writers who treat of this 
subject are unanimous in declaring the contrary. . . . 
A woman brought up in this practice says repeatedly : 
“ I am nothing, God is all; I am in the condition in 
which you see me because it so pleases God ” ; she 
will never make her confession, yet wishes to go to 
Communion all the same ; she will obey nobody . . . 
when one presents pious images to their minds, even 
of Jesus Christ, they force themselves to drive them 
away by shaking their heads, saying that such images 
separate them from God. . . . One day one of them 
decided to turn a crucifix upside down because he said 
it estranged him from God and caused him to lose 
God’s presence. They commit the error of thinking 
that every thought that comes to them in the repose 
and silence of prayer is a light and an inspiration from 
God ; and that therefore they are not subject to any 
law ; and they think that every idea that passes 
through their mind is justified.’ 

This is the substance of Cardinal Garaccioli’s letter, 
and its last words will answer your second question. 
There is no need to expatiate further on this subject, for 
everyone knows the errors of Molinos, the practice of which 
was accompanied by shameful enormities, as the Bull 
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tells us by which he was condemned to abjure his 
errors, clothed as a penitent, in the presence of the 
Cardinals, the whole Roman Court and the assembled 
people ; it was only in consideration of his repentance 
that he was sentenced merely to perpetual imprisonment 
with certain particular penances ; to which Bossuet 
adds, after quoting the documents: ‘ While these 
lines were being printed, we learned of the death of 
Molinos in prison on December 29, 1697, after having 
received the sacraments with many signs of repentance. 5 

II 

Q,. How did such errors reach France? 

A. You will understand that it was not under the 
guise of these gross, extravagant and abominable ideas 
that they did so : for we must first distinguish between 
two sorts of Quietists, the one gross, fanatical and 
horrible ; the other refined, spiritual, delicate. We 
may justifiably separate the other errors of Quietism 
from these extravagant and execrable practices, and 
many do so separate them, as Bossuet tells us i 1 ‘I 
wished, 5 he continues, ‘ to attack Quietism in its most 
plausible form, that is in its spiritual enormities rather 
than in its grossness. I decided on this so that those 
who felt infinitely removed from these abominations 
and extravagances should not thereby imagine that 
they were innocent when they were following the finer 
and more spiritual errors. 5 It is this class of people who 
are called false mystics, for the reasons given. 

Q. How then could the errors of spiritual Quietism 
and false mysticism have reached France? 

A. Like all other heresies, the errors of which spread 
by means of tainted books : they spread wherever they 
go the poison with which they are filled. We have too 
many unfortunate examples of this in other matters 
no less important, that we have not been able to remedy 
in the sixty or more years we have groaned under them. 

1 Book X, § 3. 
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Q. What were the books and the writers who 
represented spiritual Quietism in France ? 

A . I hardly dare say : how terribly, alas, can a small 
spark start a great fire. Let us see what Bossuet has 
to say r 1 

* I am undertaking here for the love of God and his 
Church the thankless task of searching out in small 
books of little merit an infinity of errors, which it 
would seem wiser to allow of themselves to fall than to 
take the trouble to refute, or to give a reputation of 
sorts by our censure of them. Many people will think 
that these books deserve only scorn, above all that one 
which has a layman without knowledge of theology 
for author, 2 and those two which are written by a 
woman : the Moyen court et facile , etc., and the Inter¬ 
pretation du Cantique des Cantiques . 3 It might be said that 
it would be sufficient in each case to note them and 
merely publish those documents where she has signed 
her own condemnation ; that the rest is not worthy 
of the attention of doctors, let alone Bishops. But I 
am not of this opinion. 5 

Q. How did such books and such authors succeed 
in creating such a sensation in France for five or six 
years ? 

A . By an unhappy combination of fatal circum¬ 
stances, of which it would be useless to tell those who 
know of them, and even more those who do not know. 4 

Q. How did these dissensions and errors end? 

A. By a manifest and unexpected act of God. For 
it is known that soon after Bossuet’s Instruction Pastorale 
had appeared the minds of all were so calmed that 


1 Book I, § 10. 

■ Francois Malaval, author of the Pratique facile your dlevcr 
VArne d la Contemplation. 

8 These two works are by Mme. Guy on. 

4 The author alludes here to the relations of Fen&on and 
Mme. Guyon, and the esteem in which the illustrious prelate 

and his good friends held this lady. (V. Histoire de Fdnelon , 
by Cardinal de Bausset.) 
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even until to-day no writer has dared to take up his 
pen in justification or excuse of these false mystics, 
or of the least of their errors. Even less have they dared 
to attack the Instruction which condemned and pro¬ 
scribed them all; an event which perhaps was unique 
among thousands of like cases, although we can still 
see with regret a number of examples quite contrary 
which even seem to aspire to immortality. 1 

1 The author refers to the Jansonists ancl to their presumptuous 
resistance to the Holy See. 
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On the particular errors of the false mystics of the seventeenth 
century—Bossuet opposes to them the principles of the true 
mystics . 

I 

Q. Could you not summarize these errors in a few 
words, so that I could more easily remember them ? 

A. Bossuet himself did it, in these words i 1 ‘ The 
keynote of the errors of Quietism is to attribute sub¬ 
limity and perfection to things which have it not, or at 
any rate have it not in this life ; this leads them to sup¬ 
press, in certain states, and in those whom we call perfect 
contemplatives, many acts essential to piety and expressly 
commanded by God : for instance, the acts of explicit 
faith contained in the Apostles 5 Creed ; all petitions, 
even those of the Lord’s prayer ; reflections, thanks¬ 
givings and other acts of this nature, that one finds 
commanded and exemplified in all the pages of Holy 
Scripture and in all the works of the Saints. 5 

Q. Is that, then, true Quietism ? Is that a just sum¬ 
mary of its errors ? 

A. That is how Bossuet expressed it to us, and that 
is how you will see it developed and condemned through¬ 
out this work. 

Q. I begin to see that there are very few people 
who have a true knowledge of the most dangerous sort 
of Quietism. The gross kind carries its own antidote 
in its very horrors ; and so I suppose that was why 
Bossuet undertook only to combat spiritual Quietism, 

1 Book I, § 13. 

l 7 
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thinking it unnecessary to combat the other kind, which 
sufficiently refutes itself. 

A. He tells us this so often that he seldom gives us the 
chance to forget it. For he repeatedly writes against 
these spiritual enormities, against these excessive 
sublimities which are not, in any case, of this world, 
as he has just said. 

d* What gave rise to these spiritual enormities? 
For in the matter of piety it is more often through 
default than through excess that people err. 

A. This is what our author says i 1 
‘ The new mystics, so far from tempering by sane 
interpretations the excessive expressions of various 
authors on the states of contemplation and extraordinary 
prayer, have done just the opposite ; for, not content 
with taking these expressions literally, they have pushed 
them to an extreme for which there is no justification, 
and added things that none of the ancient writers before 
them had thought of. Thus were born all those errors 
unknown to the mystics that we propose to set forth. 5 
d» To what does Bossuet attribute these extremes? 
A. ‘ These views, 5 he says, 2 ‘ have their beginnings 
in the natural vanity of the human mind, which always 
wants to distinguish itself, and therefore unless one 
takes great care, infuses into everything, and even 
into Prayer, which is the centre of Religion, some 
arrogant peculiarities .’ 

d- What is this arrogant peculiarity? 

A. It is the continual and invariable act of what 
they miscall contemplation. 

d- On what principles do they base such an act, 
which seems so extraordinary ? 

A. Let us hear Bossuet : c The first principle of the 
new mystics 3 is that when one is once truly given up to 
God, the act always continues, provided it is not revoked, 
and it need be neither repeated nor renewed. 5 


1 Book I, § 9. 


2 Ibid., § 13. 


8 Ibid., § 14. 
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Q,. On what grounds does Bossuet attribute to them 
so obviously false a view ? 

A. On a large number of passages which he quotes, 
both from the letter from Fr. Jean Falconi and from 
MalavaFs book, but chiefly from the Interpretation du 
Cantique and from the Moyen Court , in which, he goes on, 

‘ the perpetuity of these unrepeatable acts is declared 
openly by the new mysticism. 51 

Q. And how did Bossuet infer from this false first 
principle the suppression of all the acts of piety that 
he tells of in his summary of Quietism ? 

A. By two obvious steps : from this continual and 
permanent act it follows : 

(i) That explicit acts on the Trinity, on the divine 
attributes, on the articles of the Creed, on the petitions 
of the jP ater, are no longer obligatory for these supposedly 
perfect ones. Because there is for them now 2 only a 
single continuous and universal act, in which every¬ 
thing is included, and in which they claim all the other 
acts of religion are comprehended in the highest degree, 
and so far as is necessary to please God ; 

(ii) All the petitions, prayers and thanksgivings are 
equally suppressed by the false assumption of this 
permanent and unrepeatable act, which leaves our 
* perfect 5 friends nothing more to do or to ask for. 

Q. Did you not give me to understand at the start 
that the Bishop of Meaux and the other Bishops declared 
that these errors were merely an obvious abuse of the 
good doctrine of the true mystics ? In what, on this 
point then, does this abuse consist ? For this may help 
me to understand that which you have just told me. 

A. The abuse is in trying to perpetuate in and 
exclude from their Prayer what, in the prayer of the 
true mystics, was neither perpetuated nor excluded. 


1 Book I, § 29. 


a Book II, § 1. 
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Q. Explain this first abuse to me. 

A. The true mystics teach that the act in which one 
contemplates God by regarding him in pure faith may last for 
some time , longer or shorter according to one's habitual dis¬ 
position , and most of all according to the force of the grace 
which draws the mind and the heart to God. The false mystics 
pretend that this act may last for whole years or for a 
lifetime without any need of repetition. This Bossuet 
calls 1 a sublimity of perfection which does not exist, 
or which exists only in Heaven and not in this life, where 
there are so many causes of distraction and dissipation. 2 

Q. Explain the second abuse. 

A. The true mystics teach that the loving gaze on 
God in contemplation , being an act of pure charity which 
believeth all things ) hopeth all things , endureth all things , 
and beseecheth all thmgs , itself contains equivalently all the other 
acts of religion , but without discharging us from the obligation 
of performing at the proper time the particular acts of these 
virtues. The false mystics, on the other hand, assert— 
or at any rate it follows from their doctrine of uninter¬ 
rupted contemplation—that they are exempt from the 
detailed carrying out of all these interior practices, 
which in their system are only for beginners although 
absolutely commanded for all : they therefore exclude 
them from the state of the perfect. 

III 

Q. Do they not make other exclusions in abusing 
the good doctrine of the mystics ? 

A. Another abuse is that they exclude from the 
prayer of the perfect what ought never in any circum¬ 
stances to be excluded. For the true mystics teach : 

(i) That every object of faith can be an object of 
contemplation ; 

(ii) That in what they call the pure and perfect con - 

1 Book I, § 14. § 21. 
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templation of the incomprehensible being of God, one should 
not think of truth directly, nor of Jesus Christ, nor of the 
divine attributes: but that this only applies to the period of 
this kind of prayer, and even then does not ever positively and 
intentionally exclude the other particular and distinct ideas of 
the Faith . The false mystics for their part recognize as 
true contemplation only that which is directed to God 
alone, and, greatest error of all, they assert that this 
vague, general and indistinct knowledge of God is the 
sole and perpetual act of the perfect contemplative. 
This obviously implies the formal exclusion in certain 
states of acts of explicit and distinct faith. 

* Let these false contemplatives know,’ said Bossuet, 1 
‘ that the setting up of prayers in which by definition 
and deliberately one ceases to think of Jesus Christ, 
of his mysteries, of the Trinity, on the pretext of more 
completely losing oneself in the divine essence, is false 
piety and the illusion of the evil spirit.’ 

IV 

Q. I cannot understand how the true mystics 
managed to turn the purest, the most perfect contem¬ 
plation into the vague, general and indistinct idea of 
the incomprehensible being of God. Surely the distinct 
and particular notions of his power, his wisdom, his 
goodness, his infinite holiness, mean a more perfect 
and wider knowledge of God ? 

A. Let Bossuet himself answer : 2 4 The Scholastics,’ 
he says, 4 are in agreement that the most perfect con¬ 
templation of the divine nature is that in which one 
regards it after the least restricted notions, such as being, 
truth, goodness, perfection; not only because these 
are the purest, the most intellectual, the most abstract, 
the most elevated from corporal images called by the 
School phantasms ; but also because by their univer¬ 
sality they help to make more easily understood the 
universal perfection of God in its whole extent, a thing 
1 Book II, § 7. * Ibid., § 16. 
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which the more particular and restricted ideas of 
powerful, wise, of good and of holy, etc., cannot do. 
This, 5 he continued, c is the excellent doctrine of Duns 
Scotus and Suarez ; and I dare declare, 5 he adds, 
c that in these general ideas one attributes to him to a 
greater extent those infinite perfections which are 
confusedly and universally understood in these abstract 
notions ; also arousing to a greater extent that wonder 
(note these words), that astonishment, that silence, 
in which contemplation begins, and which made 
David say : “ O Lord, our Lord, how admirable 

is thy name in the whole earth, 55 etc. and too : “ Silence 
is thy praise. 55 5 

Q. This beautiful passage in our author will help 
to disentangle many things in my mind ; but I would 
like to know what inferences he draws. 

A. Two : the first is against the false mystics, where 
he says i 1 c Though these universal ideas may in a sense 
be the more sublime, it is wrong to vilify the others to 
the extent of excluding the more particular ones from 
contemplation, such as the ideas of the power, wisdom, 
holiness and goodness of God. 5 

The second is in favour of the good doctrine of the 
true Mystics : he says 2 that ‘ a soul attracted to the 
contemplation of God, as God, in his pure incompre¬ 
hensibility, can and should give himself up to that 
general and indistinct notion, so as not to slip from the 
present attraction or to put obstacles in the way of Grace. 5 

Q,. What would one reply to those who object that 
a philosopher, a Mohammedan, a Jew, a Deist, could 
contemplate God in this way, in view of the general, 
abstract idea that they have of the sovereign Being as 
much as we ? 

A. After showing them that they were taking in the 
wrong sense this objection that Bossuet merely indi¬ 
cates, 3 you should say that in order to apply themselves 
to this kind of prayer two things are necessary that they 
1 Book II, § 17. 2 Ibid ., § 26. Ibid., § 11. 
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lack : (i) the infused gift of the faith received in Bap¬ 
tism ; (ii) that God should give them at the time an 
extraordinary or special grace to exercise this faith by 
the contemplation we are talking of. 

Q,. What is the final conclusion of this Second Book 
of Bossuet’s Instruction Pastorale ? 

A . He himself drew his final conclusion ; but in 
order to make it more clearly understood, he repeats 
it in these terms i 1 

‘ The objection to the false mystics is their necessary 
and permanent exclusion of these divine objects in 
perfect contemplation, and what is even more pernicious, 
the exclusion of this throughout the whole of this state, 
for the act of pure contemplation is, according to them, 
continuous and perpetual; this leads them to the 
suppression of explicit acts of faith, which are expressly 
commanded by the Gospels ; from which you will see 
that in order to be orthodox in these matters it is enough 
never purposely to exclude from perfect contemplation, 
and even less from every state the consideration of the 
perfections of God or the Divine Persons.’ 

» Book II, § 26. 
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Bossuet refutes in particular the insidious passages in the hooks 
of the New Mystics, He lays down the rule for distinguishing 
between the writings of the false and true mystics, 

I 

Q, What are these books and these insidious pass¬ 
ages ? 

A. The chief books are the Moyen Court and the 
Interpretation du Cantique, 

(f. Before beginning this discussion, since Bossuet 
so often quotes this new-fangled mystic, Mme. Guyon, 
could you not give me a sketch of her character in a 
few words ? 

A. This is impossible, for she had so many con¬ 
nections, and so many different people were concerned 
in the goodness or badness of her reputation, that while 
some made her out to be the Teresa of the last century, 
others called her a woman of little virtue, and even 
according to many others of suspect virtue. 

(f. But what is the truth about her? 

A, That she was neither, for in the first place she 
was not a saint enlightened extraordinarily by God, 
because so many errors were found in her works that 
they were all condemned ; in the second place she was 
not a woman of doubtful virtue, for after the longest 
and most exacting investigations in all the places where 
she had ever stayed, she was declared innocent, in 
spite of public rumours and most atrocious calumnies. 

Q. By whom was she declared innocent? 

A, By an assembly of all the Bishops at Saint 
Germain-en-Laye, at which Bossuet was present by the 

24 
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King’s orders, and which met to report on all the events 
connected with Quietism. 

Q. How was it that the Bishops judged her moral 
character so favourably ? 

A. By the report of the said assembly, and by a 
certificate from Bossuet himself in which he declared 
himself satisfied with her conduct, and said that she 
might be allowed to continue to receive the Sacraments ; 
that he did not find her in any way implicated in the 
abominations of Molinos or any others who had been 
condemned elsewhere, and lastly that he had never 
intended to include her in the mention of these abom¬ 
inations in his Ordinance. 

Q. Since everything comes down to her writings, 
I beg you, give me a general idea of them. 

A. This is what our author says about all the little 
books in question i 1 ‘ Those written by a woman have 
aroused most curiosity and most dazzled the world ; 
and although she has given sufficient evidence for her 
own condemnation, we must none the less go through 
them and raise objections on many passages of which 
we have heard serious reports.’ 

Q. The books must be very plausible, then. 

A. You may judge by this alone : At the beginning 
of this business, the lady having handed all her writings 
of her own accord to Bossuet himself, he read them, 
and at first said to the Due de Ghevreuse that he found 
in them an insight and an impressive grace that he had 
failed to find elsewhere. 

Q . How did he come to judge so differently later on ? 

A. Because when he had examined them further and 
taken extracts, he realized better their intention and 
spirit. 

Q. But why were this intention and spirit found to 
be so evil, when but a short time after the condemnation 
the Archbishop of Paris told the lady she could keep 
her views but should modify her expressions ? 

1 Book I, § 10. 
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A. I believe with the Archbishop that the inner 
feelings of this lady were good and orthodox, but that 
her expressions were so bad, and in many places bore 
so much resemblance to those of Molinos, whose recent 
condemnation had justly alarmed the world, that she 
had in the end to withdraw them, that she subscribed 
to all the condemnations she had received from the 
Bishops, and that she submitted to anything their 
prudence and wisdom should decree, having regard to 
the times and circumstances. 

II 

£),. Now tell me some of the principal passages in 
her works, which were quoted by Bossuet as so many 
false principles tending to suppress every sort of pious act. 

A. Here are four of the most remarkable : 

(i) That we must support the intention of God, 1 
which is to strip the soul of its own working so as to 
substitute his own : leave God to act; 

(ii) That all our prayers being in our own interest, 2 
we must be indifferent to all well-being, either of body 
or soul, temporal or eternal; 

(iii) That in order not to will anything but what 
God wills and has always willed, 3 we must induce in 
ourselves a perfect abandonment, which is the most 
important thing in life and the key of all that is interior ; 

(iv) She concludes that we must leave the past to 
be forgotten, 4 the future to Providence, and give the 
present to God. 

Q. If this lady’s books are of such an apparently 
pious style throughout, I am not surprised that so 
many people, in city and court, were deceived by them, 
as Bossuet just told us. But what errors are to be found 
under such plausible language, coming as it does from 
a woman, from whom one would not expect complete 
exactitude ? 


1 Book III, § 4. 
3 Ibid., § 15. 


2 Ibid., § 10. 
4 Ibid., § 1G. 
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A. The Bishop of Meaux begins by answering your 
last words, for he put the same objection to himself; 
he did it in these words 

4 It will be said that so much exactitude must not be 
demanded of a woman : I am willing to concede that, 
provided that the claim is also abandoned, a claim which 
has been made since this book appeared—that this new 
exposition, erroneous in so many places, can only be 
the fruit of a special aid of the Holy Ghost? 

(f. What faults, or rather what errors, did he note 
in these four passages ? 2 

A . This laissez-faire , in this context, means, he says, 
4 to do nothing, wish nothing and ask nothing, for one’s 
own part, and to wait for God to do all.’ To be indifferent 
to all well-being , temporal or eternal , c is not to wish or to 
desire salvation, though God has ordered us to do both.’ 
Abandonment , on the pretext of not willing anything that 
God does not will, 4 means indifference as to whether 
one is saved or damned.’ 

The forgetfulness of the past and the future 4 means 
acquiescence in damnation, in direct opposition to the 
care which God instructs us to take for our salvation ; 
this attitude is more fatal,’ he adds, 3 4 than that of the 
libertines, for they are satisfied with saying, in their 
hearts : 44 God has decided my destiny, and I need 
do nothing at all except wait for my destiny to fulfil 
itself.” This,’ he concludes, 4 is where these plausible 
words of abandonment and renunciation eventually 
lead, this whole fine idea of having no other end but 
the abandonment of oneself to God.’ 

Q. I should never have thought that these four 
propositions, or others like them, could contain such 
gross errors or lead to such terrible conclusions. 

A. Neither you nor the lady’s partisans, who also 
spoke in this manner, are taking into account the 
distressing circumstances of the time, of which I have 
already spoken a little. The Bull of Innocent XI 
1 Book II, § 14. ■ Book III, § 4. 8 Ibid., § 17. 
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against the errors and abominations of Molinos had 
justly caused alarm throughout Christendom at Italian 
Quietism : a few years later there appear in France 
two books written by a devout woman of quality and 
great virtue, well known at Court; although himself 
satisfied with her views and the explanations she gave 
him, Bossuet noted in many parts of her books pro¬ 
positions greatly resembling those which had just been 
condemned, from which the same conclusions could 
eventually be drawn. Was it not his duty to draw 
these conclusions himself and develop them, in order 
to inspire people with greater and greater horror against 
false doctrine, and in order to discredit two little books 
which at that time could not be anything but harmful, 
inclining as they did, or seeming to incline, their readers 
to the errors of Quietism ? Is it not in this way that the 
most spiritual heresies are always exposed, heresies 
which soon degenerate, or may possibly degenerate, 
into grossness, if only their principles are left unattacked ? 
There are but too many examples of this to-day. 

Q. Whatever these circumstances, it is important 
that I should know in what exactly these abuses of the 
good doctrine consisted, so that I shall not fly from one 
extreme to the other, as our Bishops say in their Ordin¬ 
ances. 

A. The abuse lies in the fact that this new mysticism 
takes these four propositions, or appears to take them, 
in a diametrically opposite sense to that of the true 
mystics. 

Q. What is the sense of the true mystics? 

A . (i) ‘ Leave God to act 5 does not mean to the true 

Mystics : do nothing at all , but merely ordinarily speaking, 
that every time that God touches us and moves us 
inwardly in a particular way, we must simply corres¬ 
pond, merely following the actual movements of present 
grace, so as not to hinder the operations of the Holy 
Ghost. Bossuet himself will explain this much better. 

(ii) This complete loss of our will in God's, willing only 
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what he wills, both temporally and eternally, which 
some have called a kind of indifference to everything, 
never refers according to the true doctrine , to salvation, 
because it is of Faith that God both wills it and com¬ 
mands us to will it; it only concerns the means and the 
time of attaining it, and one’s degrees of merit and 
glory, according as God pleases. 

(iii) This total abandonment to the good pleasure of God 
alone , which they say is the key to all interior things, 
does not consist , according to the true mystics , in not striving 
for one's salvation (God forbid !) but, while striving for it 
with all our might, in leaving the success of this great 
venture in the hands of God as the most certain hands, 
so as to strive with ever more confidence and freedom 
of spirit, with no trouble or anxiety. 

(iv) This oblivion of the past and the future in order to 
think only of the present , is only advised, by the orthodox 
doctrine, to those people who, instead of profiting by 
the present, often merely lose it in a thousand restless 
journeys back to the past instead of counting on the 
mercy of God, and in a thousand useless reflections on 
the future instead of trusting in God’s providence. 

Q. But where the mystics, without explaining them¬ 
selves so clearly, use practically the same expressions 
as the new mystics, what right have we to give to the 
same words interpretations so favourable to the one 
side and so damning to the other? 

A. This question is perhaps one of the most important 
in the whole matter : for it involves finding the solution 
of this apparent resemblance between true mystics and 
false. 

Ill 

Q. What is this solution which is so important, 
and on what principles is it founded ? 

A. It is a plain principle, and gives an infallible 
rule for distinguishing justly between true mystics and 
false, even where they resemble each other most. 
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Bossuet thus propounds this principle, which he made 
the constant rule of his various judgements : * We must 
discovery he says, 1 4 whither the principles and expressions of a 
book tendy and what isy in a wordy the system and spirit of 
the book.' ‘ It is on this rule, 5 he adds, 4 that the Church 
has always condemned the most plausible heretics, 
judging their doctrine by the force of their principles 
and by the totality of their expressions. 5 It is on this 
basis also that he said he condemned Malaval 5 s book, 
Pratique facile pour elever d la contemplation , which was 
dedicated to Cardinal Bona, and admired and appre¬ 
ciated by many other learned men, before the present 
disputes began, and the whole business was cleared up. 
Again, it is on this basis that he condemned Mme. 
Guyon’s two little books, for, he said, it is clear that the 
whole system, the whole spirit of these two works, and 
all this modern mystic’s reasonings, tend towards the 
cessation of all action, of all good desires and of all 
petitions. 

But since in the ancient mystics, and many of the 
modern ones, the exact opposite is obvious from their 
style and the spirit and sum of their works, we have 
here a key for distinguishing the true from the false : 
thus Bossuet demonstrated that S. John of the Cross, 
S. Teresa, S. Francis de Sales, Fr. Baltazar Alvarez, 
Alvarez de Paz, Surin, Blessed Angela, S. Catherine of 
Siena and S. Catherine of Genoa, John of Avila, 
S. Peter of Alcantara, and many others both ancient 
and modern, hold views definitely opposed to those of 
the new mystics, despite the apparent resemblance of 
certain words and expressions in their books. 

CL* Was Bossuet the only one to follow this rule in 
this connection? 

A. No : the Bishop of Chartres 2 gave this rule and 
followed it more or less in the same way in his ordin- 

1 Book I, § 28. 

8 Mgr. Paul des Marais, Bishop of Chartres, a most renowned 
and pious prelate. 
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ance : c If we find in approved writers certain of the 
expressions which the new spirituals are so manifestly 
abusing, their views and the foundation of their doctrine 
are distinctly opposed in the most important parts ; 
and in other points, it is easy to realize by the context 
and general line of their thought, and the other methods 
we have for discovering the true meaning of writers, 
that these expressions, borrowed by false piety to 
imitate the true, are harmless terms when used by pious 
writers. 5 Then he adds these words, which are as 
damning to false mystics as they are favourable to the 
orthodox : 4 It is the duty of pastors to make clear this 
distinction, and to warn the faithful to avoid being 
seduced by an apparent resemblance, which lies only 
in certain words and not in the things or in the meaning. 5 

Q. Could you not give me an example of this 
resemblance of the words in the true and false mystics, 
so that I can apply this rule to distinguish them ? 

A. Besides those general ones of which I have already 
told you, here is a particular one which our author 
himself drew from the life of Fr. Baltazar Alvarez, 
where he says i 1 4 Brother Ximenes, asked by his 
Provincial whether he wished to go to Heaven, replied : 
4 4 Father, let us serve God as we ought, and leave him 
to do the rest , without anxiety on our part 55 ; and he 
added that to ask for Heaven might arise from self-love. 5 

4 This passage, 5 says Bossuet, 4 will deceive all those 
who are unable to consider it carefully, but at the same 
time it will teach wise readers how easy it is to deceive 
oneself concerning certain discourses the outside of 
which alone one sees. 5 A very good lesson, this, for 
those who in their zeal condemn so rashly certain 
discourses, certain pious books, on the external evidence 
of a few words resembling those abused by the false 
mystics ; or the external evidence of a few expressions 
either inexact or exaggerated, or often misunderstood. 
Because they are essentially connected with mystical 
» Book IX, § 10. 
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theology, which is so completely unknown that men parade 
their ignorance of it with pride . Let us imitate the Bishop 
of Meaux, let us follow his rule, and before condemning 
a discourse or a work try to understand its sense ; let 
us not split hairs over one word or expression ; let us 
judge by the intention, by the principles, by the ruling 
spirit of the work, by the sum of the expressions, by the 
context and line of thought, as the Bishop of Chartres 
said ; and let us consider with these great prelates 
that spirituals and above all mystics speak rather from 
the point of view of sentiment than of dogma, which 
results in the exaggerations, hyperboles, unjustifiable 
comparisons, extraordinary and sometimes even false 
thoughts in those mystics quoted and approved by 
Bossuet. We have, in fact, here another instance, his 
great principle of solution with regard to the apparent 
resemblance between true mystics and false, whose 
system, intention, and spirit are quite different, whose 
principles are radically opposed on the most essential 
points, and whose resemblance in other parts is purely 
illusory, existing only in the words, and not in the 
meaning, as the Bishop of Chartres said above. 

Q. Could you not give me a principle, a solution 
for the whole of Bossuet’s doctrine and a key to the 
understanding of it ? For I begin to feel that one might 
read his Instruction Pastorale more than once without 
understanding it properly, and without entering as is 
necessary into his two-fold purpose, which it is essential, 
it seems to me, not to lose sight of, for fear that by 
separating his secondary aim from his primary one 
might fly from one extreme to the other, as has been 
said. 

A. This then is the solution and key, as he gives us 
it himself; for he continually states, as you have seen 
and will see more clearly, that in all perfect Prayer, 
either the passive or the extraordinary, which he always 
admits in the case of the true mystics, he condemns 
the false mystics for having outraged and abused every- 
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thing by their refinements of spirituality ; not only by 
excluding from their prayers and from those states 
what ought always to be present, or at all events ought 
never to be excluded ; but also in making perpetual 
that which ought to be ephemeral. He proposes to 
give us new proofs of this, the exposition of which will be 
simplified and shortened by the solution indicated, if 
we bear it in mind. 


DIALOGUE IV 


The Doctrine of the Saints Opposed to the Modern Errors of 
the False Mystics. 

I 

Q- To what do these new errors founded on the 
new abuse of the doctrine of the true mystics amount ? 

A. To the exclusion of four kinds of acts in particular : 

(i) Acts of true charity towards oneself, for they 
exclude desire and prayer for salvation ; 

(ii) Acts of contrition ; 

(iii) Acts of petition ; 

(iv) All reflective acts, for it banishes all reflection 
from the state of the perfect. 

Q. How do they teach the first exclusion? 

A. By these words taken from the Interpretation du 
Cantique ‘ The perfect soul puts away all thoughts of 
salvation and perfection, so as to think only of God.’ 
If the author had meant by that that she could but 
forget herself by an abundant love which ordinarily 
prevented her from thinking directly of her greatest 
interests, without, however, ever excluding them, she 
would only have said what the true mystics say ; but 
Bossuet realized from the system of the new mysticism 
that it positively excluded from the state of the perfect 
any interest in eternal salvation, c as if God , 5 he adds, 

‘ had any other interest than to do good to those he 
loves . 5 It is obvious, he concludes, that this separation 
of our interests from God’s interests does away with the 
principle of true charity to oneself, which embraces the 
desire and prayer for eternal life. 

1 Book IV, § 3. 
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Q. How does it teach the exclusion of acts of con¬ 
trition ? 

A. By these words from the Moyen Court 1 : ‘ In place 
of the regret and the act of contrition that these souls 
were wont to make, they have need now only of a sweet 
and tranquil love, which takes possession of their hearts.’ 
The true mystics would certainly say that this happens, 
ordinarily speaking, from attending to their greatest 
interests, even usually to these holy souls ; and it is to 
avoid suppressing the good doctrine in condemning 
the bad that Bossuet uses these words : 2 € It is strange 
that these people should presume to make a rule, for a 
whole state of soul, of this cessation of contrition 5 ; 
and later he adds : c What I condemn without hesitation 
in company with all the holy Doctors is the desire to 
be in this state habitually ; to exclude, I say, habitually 
the act of contrition for sins, and not only to suppress 
it when it presents itself but to make it one’s aim never 
to arouse it; for with these exclusions and suppressions 
the act of love which one believes oneself to be making 
is merely imaginary .’ 3 This is his conclusion. But with 
regard to what the new mysticism says later in reference 
to communion, ‘ the souls of this degree should leave 
God to act and rest in silence, without seeking other 
dispositions than those of simple repose ’; this is very 
true when God draws them to it, say the true mystics ; 
here again Bossuet condemns only the attempt to make 
this state of repose into a law, and a law which includes 
everything, confession, communion, thanksgiving, in the 
entire cessation of all action. These, he goes on, are 

1 Book IV, § 5. 1 Book IV, § 5. 

8 The Church attaches a plenary indulgence to the prayer 
En ego recited after Communion; in this formula so highly 
approved are the words : te oro atque obtestor ut meum in cor 
vividos fidei, spei , caritatis sensus atque veram peccatorum meorum 
poenitentiam eaque emendandi firmissimam voluntatem velis 
imprimere , etc. This is the mind of the Church : this is the 
express condemnation of that mysticism which excludes all acts 
of contrition in order to leave the soul in a state of empty con¬ 
templation which they call perfection. 
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the lessons given to souls who are in this state of prayer. 

Q,- On the basis of what maxim was she able to 
exclude acts of contrition, and thus weaken the spirit 
of compunction, even in the most perfect souls ? 

A. On the pretext that there is a degree of prayer 
where it is better to forget our own concerns in order 
to remember God alone, and that forgetfulness is, 
therefore, the sign of the purification of faults ; on 
which subject Bossuet replies 1 first that it is a culpable 
excess to give this oblivion as a general rule for the 
purification of one’s faults ; then he adds : ‘ I will 
agree, if you like, with Cassian, or with some other 
spiritual either ancient or modern, that sometimes, 
when the abundance of mercy has made itself felt in a 
soul, the great calm of the soul may be a sign that 
God has forgotten the sin ; but to make of this sign a 
general rule, a perpetual state, is an untenable error.’ 
Xou will see how cautious and careful Bossuet always 
is not to confuse in his condemnation the good doctrine 
of the true mystics, and how he condemns only the 
abuses. Would that certain zealous and imperfectly 
informed folk to-day would act thus ; which should be 
quite easy for them, after things have been so pro¬ 
foundly analysed and cleared up. 

Q,. How did she exclude from Prayer all kinds of 
petitions ? 

A. Among all the definitions of Prayer which she 
gives in an entire chapter of the Moyen Court , there is not 
a single mention of petitions, Bossuet tells us ; 2 from 
which their exclusion follows, and in this precisely lies 
the fault. 

Q. And how, lastly, does she exclude all kinds of 
reflections, and wherein precisely lie the error and the 
abuse of the good doctrine here ? 

A. The error and abuse consist in this case, as in 
the others, in insisting on exclusion, not merely at 
certain times, as the true mystics say, but on a general 
1 Book IV, § 7. 3 Book V, § 11. 
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exclusion of all kinds of reflection from certain states ; 
this is why 1 the Bishop of Meaux said that the new spirit¬ 
uality rejects in general reflections from the entire state 
of the contemplatives and the perfect. And in order to 
make it clear that it is this precisely that he wishes to 
condemn, he says further on , 2 that it is a vain idea 
to imagine that through reflection the need for reflection 
ceases ; this can be true in a sense, but never simply 
and absolutely ; lastly , 3 he continues, ‘ God suspends 
reflection when it pleases him 5 : the question is whether 
there are any states in this life in which he removes it 
altogether, and whether one can justifiably put forward 
that it only belongs to the imperfect ; from which he 
finally concludes 4 that one of the errors of the false 
mystics is that the perfect do not reflect, they never 
act except in direct movements towards God. 

Q. How is it established that the new mysticism 
insisted on this general exclusion of reflection, in the 
way of the perfect ? 

A. The book in which they most boldly teach this, 
according to Bossuet , 6 is the Moyen Court , where it is 
said that ‘ the movement of the Holy Ghost which the 
soul must follow never leads it to draw back, that is to 
reflect on creatures ; nor to bend back on itself, but to 
go always forward, advancing unceasingly towards its 
end.’ It is plain here, says Bossuet, that drawing back 
means reflecting, which is called bending back on 
oneself, and elsewhere returning to oneself; and if 
one must always abandon oneself, this surely means 
the general exclusion of all reflection. 

Again one may read in her Cantique that the virtue of 
simplicity so recommended in the Scriptures makes us 
act in God’s regard incessantly, without hesitation, 
directly, without reflection ... to look back on oneself 
even to a small extent is infidelity. It is clear from 
this, says Bossuet in conclusion, how far reflection is 

» Book V, § 2. 2 Ibid., § 5. 3 Ibid., § 8. 

4 Ibid., §11. 6 Ibid., § 3. 
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rejected, since one cannot reflect without being guilty 
of infidelity . 1 

Q. I see the error here quite clearly, but not the 
abuse of the true doctrine. 

A. The abuse lies in taking in such a bad sense 
certain expressions of the mystics, as the heretics did 
with regard to many passages in the Fathers and in 
the Scriptures. 

Q. Have the mystics, then, similar expressions? 

A. Yes, in their words but not their meaning, as the 
Bishop of Chartres stated in his Ordinance. 

II 

Q_. In what sense did the true mystics use these 
words, and what kinds of reflection did they exclude 
from the state of the perfect ? 

A. They excluded from it all reflections in which one 
returns on oneself, on one’s actions, on the gifts one has 
received, in order to feed one's personal pride , to seek a 
human comfort, or to be too concerned with oneself; 
all this is rejected in these very words in Article XVII 
of Issy . 2 

1 Desolatione desolata est terra , quia nullus est qui recogitet corde. 
Reflection is called the eye of the soul, and by its regard affirms 
our acts by the knowledge we have of them, and as if by a 
confirmatory judgement, makes our resolutions penetrate to 
the bottom of the soul. As long as judgement vacillates and the 
will is changeable, reflection is necessary. The will, said S. 
Thomas, naturally reflects on itself; it loves to love , it wishes to 
will. This fortifies, engraves, impresses acts on the heart, 
and inspires precautions. If we say that the perfect have no 
need of it in this life, we contradict David, who says : ‘ I will 
recount all my years in the bitterness of my soul ’ ; and again : ‘ I 
will search thy commandments * ; and again : ‘ I have thought 
on my ways : and turned my feet unto thy testimonies.’ 

2 A letter from Fen61on to Mme. de la Maisonfort, March 1695 : 
‘ The only bad reflections are those which one makes, through 
self-love, on oneself and on the gifts of God in order to make 
them one’s own. ... If one speaks of giving up reflection and 
of forgetting oneself, this must only be taken to mean the 
dropping of impetuous reflections springing from self-love, 
which are those most often seen in souls, or those which interrupt 
the actual vision of God in times of simple prayer.’ 
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Q,. I cannot understand how it can be a manifesta¬ 
tion of self-love to reflect on the gifts and graces of God, 
and on his benefits ; this seems to me quite spiritual 
and holy. 

A. You should understand that self-love is never 
entirely suppressed, even in the most perfect souls, 
and that since it has in them no more habitual object 
than spiritual and holy things, it leads them under this 
pious pretext to be concerned with themselves, reflecting 
on their acts, and on their good dispositions, and on 
the gifts of God, not so much to thank God for them, 
as to gratify themselves , to find for themselves comfort and 
satisfaction : in a word , this is a continual feasting of self-love . 

Now in the beginning of this way of perfection one is 
not yet dead to oneself, one is hardly capable of sup¬ 
pressing all this vain complacency except by the 
suppression of that which occasions it, that is, of per¬ 
petual reflections on oneself. The effort to suppress 
these, by that interior abnegation which consists in 
renouncing the sweetest delights of a heart which has 
little left but these spiritual satisfactions to enjoy, is 
called by the mystics going out of oneself. Ceasing to 
do this they call returning to oneself, returning to the 
custom of seeing oneself amid the most holy reflections ; 
and these are, they go on to tell us, so many acts of 
unfaithfulness. Because, so far from relating everything 

S. Francis de Sales did not pretend to cut out all thanksgiving 
or attention to oneself ; otherwise there would be no more need 
of loving colloquy with God, such as the great Saints have in 
the most passive prayer. There would be no more need of a 
director ; for one speaks always to one’s director of oneself 
and one’s dispositions, which is a reflection on oneself. All this 
then comes down to not making impetuous reflections, not even 
methodical and deliberate ones in order to examine oneself or 
give thanks to God, when the attraction of prayer is real and 
when it occupies us in the repose of love with God. 

Wo should say only that those reflections of self-love should 
be suppressed which are impetuous or which interrupt the divine 
operations in the prayer of quiet. 

It is to be seen that Fenelon is here in perfect accord with 
Bossuet. 
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continually to God, one appropriates it to oneself, by a 
thousand secret complacencies. But when, by letting 
fall with these pleasant reflections so many satisfying 
returns on oneself, one gradually becomes accustomed 
to act only for God directly with almost no thoughts of 
oneself; this is called holy simplicity, for it has only a 
single eye which is turned always to God and never 
to oneself. 

Ill 

Q,. Where does this practice of interior abnegation 
lead? 

A. To a state of perfection and death to self, says 
Bossuet , 1 no reflection ever gives rise to self-love. 
Because all reflections now join in the direct movement 
which bears us to God. On this point he cites S. Paul, 
who reflected repeatedly on himself but only to glorify 
God the more ; so that in all his reflections on the great 
things he had done for God, self-love was so little present 
that he might never have heard of it. But how is it 
possible to achieve such a degree of perfection and 
death to self, without long practice of this self-forget¬ 
fulness in good deeds and ordinary acts ! 

Q,. But most of the books say that one cannot reflect 
too much on oneself, and now I gather one cannot too 
much forget oneself; how can I reconcile these 
doctrines ? 

A. Perfectly easily, so long as one distinguishes 
between one’s listeners. For, as our Bishop tells us in 
Article XXXIV 2 it is certain that the perfect and 
beginners should be guided by different rules, each 
according to his way. Now there are two chief ways, 
one in which one must reflect deeply in order to avoid 
dispersal of one’s energies and retire seriously into 
oneself; the other in which one must leave oneself in 
order to enter into God and join oneself more perfectly 
to him. In the first, all good reflections, however 
1 Book X, § 10. * Book V, § 10. 
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mingled with imperfections, are very useful and often 
necessary ; in the second, if indispensable reflections 
are excepted, the others cannot be too strongly sup¬ 
pressed, so that one may think only of God and forget 
oneself. 

Q. Should not the perfect, as well as the beginners, 
thank God for the virtuous deeds he has made them 
perform : if this is banished from reflection, what 
thanksgiving can be paid him ? 

A , Apart from acts of ordinary thanksgiving made 
at the appropriate times, they give him continual and 
most perfect thanksgivings. This comes to pass because, 
independently of all specific reflection, knowing well 
through our conscience, as they say, on the one hand, the 
virtuous acts that grace makes us perform, and on the 
other that at the mere sight of this our self-love revives 
in order to gratify itself, we withdraw our interior gaze 
from it, so as to reject with these nascent reflections the 
cause of the vain complacency we so often feel, which 
usually spoils all the good we do. Now to renounce 
ourselves, to forget ourselves so continuously in order 
to leave good to Him to whom it belongs, is not this the 
same as if we said each time : * O God, all is thine, and 
therefore I know better than to make myself a subject of 
complacency and vanity, even less to run the risk of it 
by reflections which so often have robbed thee of the 
glory which is due to thee alone . 5 This is true and solid 
thanksgiving, according to our author, which means 
the relating of everything to God, ut totum Deo detur , 
as S. Augustine said, following S. Cyprian. 

Q,. But would not one better refer to God the good 
that belongs to him by ordinary thanksgiving ? 

A. Alas, how often in doing this does not one glorify 
oneself, does not one praise oneself secretly for having 
done right, which amounts to thanking oneself and not 
God, as Bossuet tells us whereas to relate everything to 
God in the way we have just described it is necessary 
1 Book V, § 10. 
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that self-love should be stripped continually of all 
satisfactions, of all self-complacency ; this is the only 
gratitude that is really costing. Then too it appears 
to me more perfect to do this not by means of specific 
reflections but by the actual, simple disposition of the 
heart; I mean by those direct acts which are most 
simple, most natural, most sincere, and which spring 
from the deepest source, in Bossuet’s words . 1 

IV 

Q,. Having told me those reflections which the 
mystics exclude from the way of the perfect, I pray you 
tell me those which they exclude from all prayer. 

A . To do that I have only to bring to your mind 
the words of S. Francis de Sales, as I find them quoted 
by Bossuet , 2 with the short remarks he added to them : 
c The reflections which this Saint excluded from all Prayer 
are those perpetual returns , those bendings back on ourselves , 
by which we desire to reflect on our thoughts , consider our 
considerations , see our views , discern what we discern : all of 
which throws the soul into a labyrinth and an entanglement 
which destroys the directness of our actions and all the strength 
of our piety . The Prayer of such souls is a disturbance in Prayer 
itself the gentle movements of which they abandon to see how 
they are behaving : if they are indeed content , if their tran¬ 
quillity is truly tranquil , their quietness sufficiently quiet: 
they are never concerned with God , but only with their own 
feelings' This is indeed, continues the Bishop of Meaux, 
one of the most dangerous distractions of those who pray, 
for now it is no longer God that we look on, but ourselves, 
our bearing, and our own behaviour when we look on 
him. 

Q. Did not Bossuet add anything to these short 
remarks ? 

A. He said one other very important thing , 3 on the 
difference between these holy reflections which are 
inspired by the love of God, and the returns on oneself 
1 Book Y, § 5. 8 Ibid., § 9. 8 Ibid., § 10. 
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which are inspired by self-love : c In the first,’ he says, 

‘ the soul possessed wholly by God reflects on its move¬ 
ments only to relate them to God ; in the others it 
congratulates itself. It wishes to be able to say to itself, 
in its heart : “I pray, I am concerned with God ” ; 
whereas under this pretext it is at bottom absorbed in 
itself, and seeks to glorify itself for having done good, 
which is thanking oneself and not God.’ 

Q,. I begin to realize that those acts which are called 
reflective, because they spring from an express and 
manifest reflection, are very different from direct acts, 
which are simple and deliberate movements of the 
heart; and I realize that these last may be more or 
less perceived according to the impression they make. 
But I should like to know which of these sorts of acts 
is the most perfect. 

A, Bossuet tells us 1 that we can only judge of the 
merit of these acts according to circumstances and 
effects ; we must therefore leave it to God to see the merit 
without ourselves seeing it, and the only certain rule is 
to refer to God all the good that we perceive in ourselves ; 
to which I would add that acts hardly if at all under¬ 
stood expose one less to the danger of self-love, for the 
less our self-love sees the less it has to admire itself for. 

Q. What is the reason for the imperceptibility of 
certain acts ? 

A. Inasmuch as Bossuet explained this question at 
great length, and also the prayer of the mystics which 
consists of direct acts imperfectly understood, let us 
reserve our discussion of the subject to another dialogue. 


Book V, § 1C. 
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The imperceptihility of our acts. The soul begins , by means of 
the Prayer of pure faith, to distinguish intellectual acts from 
acts of the senses. 

I 

Q. How is it that our acts both good and bad often 
escape our consciousness ? 

A. These are, in general, the six causes to which 
Bossuet attributes this i 1 

(i) An act may escape us when it is so delicate that 
it makes no impression, or such a slight one that we 
forget it, for it is then as if it had never been produced. 

(ii) There may be acts so spiritual and intellectual, 
or at any rate so rapid, that they leave no trace in the 
brain, as if they were a wave that disappeared in the 
midst of the water. 

(iii) A great wandering and inattention of the mind 
brings to us a thousand thoughts which are taken from 
us as soon as they are born ; 

(iv) The opposite disposition, that is to say a vehe¬ 
ment occupation of the mind in one direction, makes 
whatever slips in from any other escape us ; the same 
thing happens in fervour, in the transports of Prayer, 
when by a sort of ravishment a soul is carried away 
by its desires and no longer possesses itself; 

(v) The same thing occurs when there is a violent 
combat of our thoughts in our interior, and they divide 
our soul so much that we do not know to which we 
yield, as often happens in the case of temptations which 
we shall discuss in due course. 

1 Book V, §17. 
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(vi) Lastly (he continues), what is most important, 
our acts often escape us by their very simplicity. 

Q. How could this happen at the very time when 
one was performing simple and direct acts ? 

A . This arises , says the Bishop of Meau x , 1 from our 
scanty knowledge of the very principle of these spiritual acts , 
which is our soul . 

Q. How is it that our souls know themselves so 
little ? 

A. This (he continues) is because our soul , enveloping 
itself continuously in the sensible images with which it is filled 
and penetrated , does not distinguish itself from the body, 
knowing itself only through a confused feeling, by consciousness, 
one might say : as a necessary result what it knows least are 
its intellectual acts and movements , for this reason ; that it 
sees everything through a thick cloud of bodily images con¬ 
veyed to it continually by the senses , and therefore forms the 
habit of thinking that nothing is real but what it feels and 
touches and handles : from which it follows that when it. is 
applied to the pure intellection which takes place in mystical 
prayer , it escapes , so to speak, from itself and thinks it is no 
longer working, whereas it is just beginning to exercise its 
true and natural functions . 

II 

Q. How can the soul rise, and how does it actually 
rise, from this twofold ignorance of itself and its acts ?. 

A. Above all by faith and contemplation ; for this 
reason : Bossuet answers : because the soul, finding itself 
entirely isolated, begins experimentally to disentangle itself 
from the body, and also learns to separate its intellectual 
occupations, which are its true actions, from its senses . 

Q, How does the soul exercise its intellectual opera¬ 
tions in this prayer, and how does it find itself conse¬ 
quently more and more enlightened ? Is it by acquiring 
new knowledge, more brilliant light, as one does in 
reading books or in the study of the humane sciences ? 
i Book V, § 18 and 19. 
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A. No,’ he replies with Cassian , 1 on the contrary, 
it is by impoverishing herself (an expression, he adds, 
which is all the better for being taken from the Gospels) ; 
by impoverishing herself, I say, by losing the rich substance 
of all the beautiful conceptions and words with which she 
accompanied her interior acts : she thus learns to speak the 
language of the heart. Until one attains to this, one always 
talks in one s interior a human language, and clothes one’s 
thoughts in the words one would use in explaining oneself to 
another. But in pure contemplation one learns to speak so 
much to God that one retains only the language that he alone 
understands, which is what we have called the language of the 
heart: above all in the act of love, which neither can nor 
wishes to explain itself to God except through itself One tells him 
of one’s love only by loving him, and at that time the heart 
speaks to God alone . . . thought being thus purified of all 
that made it gross, of human images, expressions and language, 
the soul enjoys the purest of all goods, that is, God : not only 
by the purest of its interior faculties, but also by the purest of 
its acts : and unites itself intimately with truth, more, again, 
by will than by understanding. 

Ill 

Q. Before interrupting you with new questions, I 
should like to know if he said anything else on this 
subject. 

A. Hear how he continues : 2 While advancing always , 
a sold entirely absorbed by Faith and reduced to pure Faith, 
which believes in God because he is God, and which, in order to 
adhere, to the truth , has only need to submit to the authority of 
tiuth itself ; such a soul, reducing itself to pure Faith, at length 
arrives at that poverty of spirit which caused David to say : 

‘ The poor and needy will praise Thee’*. ... It enters then 
truly into the school of the Holy Ghost , into that interior school 
where the soul is excellently taught by God : . . . c How far 
from the senses oj the flesh,’ says S. Augustine, c is this school 
in which peace and silence reign, this school where God is heard, 

1 Book V, § 20. 2 Ibid., § 29. 3 Ibid., § 22. 
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and the counsel of the heart is kept ! . . . the astonished senses 
see nothing, and the soul, which has escaped from them , 

/o them reduced to nothing —ad nihilum redactus sum et 
nescivi . 5 ‘ I am reduced to nothing , 5 said David , c and this 
same nothing , hVzzV/j I find in myself in an interior where God 
leads me, is impenetrable to me, et nescivi 5 : and he continues 
thus : ‘ I am made like a beast before thee, ut jumentum, 
without reasoning, without discoursing ; all I can say in this 
state is that I am always with thee, and that in the darkness of 
the Faith where thou hast plunged me I find only thee —et ego 
semper tecum . 5 

Q. I would like you now to explain to me several 
things that I do not well understand, especially on this 
last point. In this school of the Holy Ghost where the 
soul is excellently taught by God I can see nothing but 
poverty of spirit, peace, silence, nothing sensible, a soul 
reduced to nothingness, and an impenetrable nothing¬ 
ness at that; as well as the depths whither one is led, 
the comparison with an unreasoning beast ; a darkness 
of Faith into which the soul is plunged, and in which 
the only light it can see is the obscure idea of an incom¬ 
prehensible God. 

A. Believe then if you like that I have more lights 
than Bossuet, who has always been regarded as one of 
the greatest men of his time ; I cannot tell you more, 
except to say that it is in these words that all the mystics, 
both ancient and modern, have explained these things, 
if I have understood them aright ; with this difference, 
that Bossuet seems to me to do it in a less obscure and 
confused way, with more order and more consecutively. 

Q. How is it, then, that I understand next to nothing 
of his words ? 

A. Because in order to understand the language of 
mystical theology it is necessary either to have some 
experience of it, or at least to have made a particular 
study of it. In this connection I remember the story 
of a very pious doctor, of great intelligence and a good 
director, that he sometimes lent to a confrere books 
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in much the same style as you have been hearing ; 
but they returned them almost at once, saying that they 
were full of unnecessary refinements, that both thoughts 
and words were too fine spun, and that they were 
completely incomprehensible : ‘ whereas , 5 this good 

doctor added, ‘ I know certain simple and ignorant 
people whose words, views and above all acts made me 
feel that they understood, that they loved this sort of 
reading and took pleasure in it as well as making it the 
rule of their actions . 5 

Q, But Bossuet never passed for a great mystic, at 
least in practice. 

A . But besides his great insight, the width of his 
attainments, do you count for nothing the grace of his 
ministry, especially at a time when, fighting with all his 
strength against the new doctrine, he tried to retain the 
old truths that were being abused ? Besides, if you knew 
in what Parisian Convent and with whose aid he wrote 
this Instruction you would not be surprised at his theory 
in this matter. 

Q. But why did he not at least banish these mystical 
expressions which are so little to the taste of the times ? 

A. It is as if you said : ‘ Why did not those who 
explained scholastic theology exclude certain purely 
scholastic expressions ? 5 You must know that in 
everything appertaining to mystical theology it would 
be even more difficult to banish certain mystical, meta¬ 
phorical and allegorical expressions which alone facilitate 
the understanding of such profound, obscure and 
hidden truths. 

Q. And lastly why did he explain that passage in 
the Gospel where it says : Blessed are the poor in spirit , 
and the two verses of Psalm lxxii, in the very particular 
sense which he gives them ? 

A. Because apart from the fact that many say this 
is the literal sense, it is at all events the mystical sense, 
and he only takes it in this way on the authority of 
many others. 
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IV 

Q. What is the meaning of his special reference to 
simple and direct acts of the heart ? 

A. Having said 1 of all these acts : The most impure and 
grossest are those which reduce to a formula, although they 
have their uses for beginners, he continues : 2 The Psalmist 
has pushed acts of the heart to their utmost simplicity in these 
words : ‘ The Lord hath heard the desire of the poor : thy ear 
hath heard the preparation of their heart.' As soon as he has 
begun to take the first steps and to get ready to will, before he 
has time to explain his act to himself God sees it in the bottom 
of his heart, and hears it from there. 

Q. Would you kindly explain to me further this 
beautiful passage which seems to me so instructive and 
consoling ? 

A. Bossuet did it for us himself, when he continued : 3 
The same Psalmist says elsewhere : 4 I said, I will confess 
against myself my injustice to the Lord. And thou hast forgiven 
the wickedness of my sin.' What admirable precision ! exclaims 
the Bishop of Meaux ; I have said, I will confess, I have not 
yet confessed, I have resolved to do it, I have prepared my heart 
for this : he does not say ; thou wilt forgive, as if God had to 
await my confession before forgiving my fault, but he says ; 
thou hast forgiven. On our side the future ; I will confess : 
on God y s side the past ; thou hast forgiven : God has forgiven 
before we have finished confessing our faults. I believe, he 
continues, that David's feeling should be pushed so far as to 

1 It is easy to explain those acts which Christians are com¬ 
manded to make, and the best way of carrying them out. Of 
all these acts the grossest are those which reduce to a formula 
and which one carries out according to the instructions in books, 
under such titles as acts of contrition, acts of petition, etc. These 
acts are very imperfect, and are often merely an amusement of 
our imagination without anything of them entering into the 
heart. They have, however, their utility for those who are only 
beginning to love God : they are a mere outer skin, it is true, 
but through this skin the good sap runs out; they arc the snow 
on the corn, which in covering it fattens the earth and feeds 
the grain : one progresses gradually from them to acts of the 
heart. (Bossuet, Inst., Book V, § 23.) 

2 Book V, § 24. 3 Ibid., § 24. 
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say that before I have ever formed any words in myself God has 
already heard the profound resolution of a soul which has 
determined , before any expression, to recognize and correct its 
fault. How often does one say within oneself: I will pray , 
and the prayer is already made. One will be often before God 
like a beggar , not daring to ask for anything , so unworthy does 
one deem oneself yet one has already asked by the secret intention 
of the soul for what one would not dare beg expressly. God sees 
the fruit beginning in the node , and the prayer in the intention of 
praying. 

(f. There is, then, according to him, no person who 
cannot pray when he would and as often as he would, 
for there is no person who cannot form the intention, 
have the will to do so, and persevere therein, despite 
all temptations, aridity and involuntary distraction ? 

A. Your conclusion is as just and obvious as it is 
consoling, for all persons of good will. This is what 
Bossuet calls in his turn praying in the actual disposition 
of the heart and will alone, which God sees in the inner 
depths, even when we can neither see nor feel it. 

Q. How does he end this beautiful passage? 

A. Such are the acts of the heart (he continues ), 1 that 
the more one performs them the more the soul purifies and 
simplifies itself. These acts are concentrated in the heart with 
charity , which believeth all things , hopeth all things , beareth 
all things , beseecheth all things and at the proper time develops 
all those acts which it contains in seed. 

V 

&• Explain me those last words, for I detect in them 
some hidden meaning. 

A. They mean that although the simple and direct 
acts which are practised in mystic prayer are acts of 
that charity which contains fully all that one should 
believe, hope for, ask, etc. ... it is wrong to neglect 
sometimes to perform explicit and developed acts ; 
it is to this that this same charity does not neglect to 
1 Book VI, § 38. 
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lead us, according to Bossuet, and this is what all those 
persons who are habitually in this state of prayer tell 
their directors. This is how the Bishop of Meaux 
explains direct acts, which are practised in the heart 
and not outwardly indicated ; this, according to him, 
is the way in which the soul purifies and simplifies 
itself, and these acts become concentrated in charity 
which does all things ; and this, lastly, is how the soul 
is kept, by these simple acts, in a perpetual attitude facing 
towards God , this perpetuity , however , not being absolute or 
metaphysical , but moral , as he explains later . 1 

1 Mme. de la Maisonfort, Superior of S. Cyr, having put many 
of her difficulties before Bossuet, he took the trouble to reply to 
her in writing : his fourth and last letter ends thus : ‘ The 
whole of the doctrine contained in these replies may be reduced 
to these guiding principles : 

(i) We must believe as a truth revealed by God that we must 
expressly and distinctly practise all the virtues, and in particular 
these three : faith, hope, charity, for God commanded them and 
their exercise. 

(ii) We must believe with the same certainty that he has 
similarly commanded the acts which they inspire, which aro 
petition and thanksgiving, as acts in which consist the perfection 
of the soul in this life and the true adoration which is owing to 

(iii) As an incentive to the performance of these acts it is 
sufficient to know that God commanded them : and it is for¬ 
bidden to wait for an extraordinary impulse and operation, 
which would be tempting God, instead of being content with 
his express commandment. 

(iv) We must nevertheless believe that we do not perform a 
single act of virtue without a prevenient grace which sustains 
us and inspires us to act. 

(v) This grace is not that which puts men into a passive 
state, for it is common to all the saints, who are not all passive 

in their prayer. . . _ 

(vi) The state which is called passive consists 111 the suspen¬ 
sion of those conversations, acts and reflections which are said 
to come from our own effort and industry, not, however, exclud¬ 
ing grace, for this was the error of Pelagius, but excluding its 
ordinary ways and methods of action. 

(vii) ‘ It is an error to think that this passive state is perpetual, 
except perhaps in the Blessed Virgin, or in some chosen soul 
which comes more or less near to so eminent a perfection. 

(viii) It follows that the passive state only occurs at certain 
moments, among others those of actual prayer, but cannot be 
predicated of the whole course of life. 
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Q. What is his conclusion? 

A. The same always : he never ceases from repeating 
it, for it undermines the very foundations of false 
mysticism : * We must not,’ he concludes , 1 £ suppose 
in Prayer nor in the exercise of piety a single act which 
embraces all the others and involves their suppression. 
Faith, hope and charity are and always will be three 
things, and their acts are quite distinct, though they 
are not always distinctly perceived . 3 

Q,. Why does he add those last words ? 

A. For the consolation of certain souls who are 
always restless, when they do not see the distinction 
between these three acts, which often perform them¬ 
selves so to speak all at once, by a simple movement 
of that charity which believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, beseecheth all things, as we have just remarked. 

(ix) It is likewise an error to think that there exists any 
one comprehensive act which so completely contains all the 
others which are expressly commanded by God, that it exempts 
us from producing them distinctly at the appropriate times; 
thus one must always be in the disposition to do so. 

(x) It may happen that one is at some moments unable to 
perform certain acts commanded by God, but this cannot last 
for long. 

(xi) The obligation of making acts is sweet, as is their prac¬ 
tice, because it is love that imposes them, love that commands 
their exercise, love which inspires and directs them. 

(xii) One must not worry as to their actual practice of these 
acts, souls which are obviously sincerely disposed to perform 
them ; on the contrary, it must be assumed that they are 
walking as they should, especially when they are seen to be 
persevering in virtue ; for instead of thwarting souls of good will 
it is necessary to widen their hearts, whether they are in the 
common or the extraordinary ways of prayer, which in itself is 
immaterial; the important thing for all is to be in the order that 
God wills for them.’ 

1 Book V, § 26. 
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Other errors of the false mystics—To be aware of one's acts is 
only culpable in so far as it feeds one's self love, 

I 

Q. What is the first of these errors ? 

A. It is to attribute in general to imperfection the 
perception of acts ; for it is not from this that imper¬ 
fection, when it is present, comes, but from self-love, 
which causes us when reflecting on these acts to appro¬ 
priate them to ourselves and admire ourselves for them, 
instead of attributing them entirely to God. On this 
point Bossuet recalls the acts of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
of the Blessed Ones in Heaven, of the Prophets and the 
Apostles and persons of eminent holiness, who, entirely 
free from all self-love, recognized in themselves distinctly 
the operations of the Holy Ghost and their own, without 
any vain complacency and therefore without imper¬ 
fection ; from which he concludes that it is wrong to 
place the perfection of Prayer in the abolition of all acts, 
as soon as the faintest glimmer of them is seen, as the 
new mystics do. 

Q. Is Bossuet’s doctrine in accord in such points 
with that of the true mystics ? 

A, Perfectly ; for he teaches : (i) that God removes 
the knowledge of acts and of certain graces only from 
feeble souls which, not yet being sufficiently free from 
the returns of self-love, would spoil everything were 
they aware of it by attributing it to themselves instead 
of to God ; (ii) that the greatest perfection of souls is 
to know distinctly all sorts of good acts, graces and 
heavenly gifts, attributing them all to God, with the 
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same detachment as if all these things were outside 
them, and referred only to their fellow-creatures ; 
(iii) that it is never permitted to us to strip ourselves of 
our acts and operations ; we must merely suffer the 
removal when it pleases God to perform it, either by 
grace or by temptation, as we will explain later. 

II 

d. What other error is condemned here ? 

A. The suppression of reflections, under the pretext 
of developing good habits . 1 

Q,. In what terms did the Bishop of Meaux condemn 
this error according to his principle ? 

A. With regard to habit, and to its acts which flow 
from the source without any need to excite them or 
even less to realize them, the false mystics fall into their 
usual error, which is to make general what is only 
true in a limited sense and up to a certain point. 

Q,. What is this point of limitation according to him ? 

A. This : it is true that habit, shaped by nature, 
partly destroys reflections, but not always nor altogether; 
the reason is obvious, for in this life the inclination to 
good cannot be so strong that there is no need to keep 
it straight by reflection ; it is, therefore, untrue to say 
that there are states in which one must never reflect. 

Q,. In the second place, what is the error here 
condemned as being connected with Quietism ? 

A. The error is the false idea of perfection and beati¬ 
tude in this life, which effects the exclusion of desires, 
petitions and reflections in our so-called perfect souls . 2 

Q. What perfection and beatitude do they imagine 
to exist in this life in their perpetual contemplation ? 

A. A perfection which takes us back to the purity 
of our creation, destroying in us all concupiscence ; 
and a perfect beatitude, for it is called a perfect satiety 
in the Moyen Court and, in the Cautique , a possession more 


1 13ook Y, § 31. 
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real than can be described, of the essential beatitude 
which is God. 

Q,. What does Bossuet say to this ? 

A. He first declares , 1 with the mystics, that it is 
possible to enjoy God without ever seeing him except 
with the eye of faith, and to possess him thus, even in 
this life, but only in hope, not in deed : spe non re : 
from which he concludes that the most perfect souls 
have always need to desire, to petition, often even to 
reflect. Whereas in this alleged surfeit of enjoyment, 
and in this state of consummate perfection there would 
be nothing either to desire or to ask, not even persever¬ 
ance . 2 For our so-called perfect souls there are neither 
mortifications nor virtues to practise, or any violence 
to do oneself; they have only to rest in a leisured and 
pre-ordained security which is directly opposed to the 
spirit of the Gospels and to all the most perfect examples 
of the greatest saints. 

Q, These errors all seem to me so obvious, both in 
their principles and their consequences, that I have 
nothing more to ask. 

A . Bossuet foresaw this good effect , 3 when he said 
at the end of his book : ‘ this is a more than sufficient 
explanation and refutation of the doctrine of the new 
mystics . 5 

CL- Since it seemed to him more than sufficient, it 
must be only the fastidious who are not contented with it. 

A. You should know, however, that as a greater 
enlightenment he added yet another book in which he 
opposed the tradition of the Church to this suppression 
of petitions, but most of all to the continuous act of the 
new contemplatives. 

Q,- But why return once more to the continuity of 
the act, a doctrine which seems so obviously false ? 

A. If you knew in greater detail whence and how 
he deduced this continuous and single act, you would 
not only cease to be surprised at his continual returns 
1 Book Y, § 3(3. Ibid., § 37. 8 Ibid., § 37. 
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to it, you would rather admire the happy discovery 
which has given the solution of all Quietism, for it is 
this which is the chief or only source of all those exclusions 
and suppressions of commanded acts, in which Quietism 
consists. 

Q,. I do not understand how the exclusion of all the 
commanded acts can come from this one source. 

A. I will demonstrate it to you : let us suppose that 
the act of a contemplative love which embraces all 
virtue is continuous, invariable, unrepeatable ; given 
this supposition of the Quietists the perfect contem¬ 
plative will have nothing to do, nothing to ask, nothing 
to desire. For this reason : because he is truly in perfect 
union and in the enjoyment of the sovereign good, 
which he contemplates without interruption, rather 
like the angels in Heaven : it is for this reason too 
(I do not know if you have paid close enough attention 
to this point), it is for this reason that near the beginning 
of the Instruction Pastorale the Bishop of Meaux com¬ 
prehended all the poison of false mysticism in a single 
sentence : c The essence of Quietism is, placing perfection 
in things which are not , at least not in this life .’ By this he 
referred to the unique and continuous act which exists 
only in Heaven ; which led the Quietists, he added, to 
suppress in certain states many essential acts. 

Ill 

Q. Since it is for such an important reason that he 
returns to this point of the supposed continuity of 
contemplation, I beg you to tell me what is most 
necessary to know of his further teaching on the subject. 

A . The first thing that comes to my mind is the 
strong objection he makes to his own theory thus i 1 
it will be asked if, since Gassian and the great teacher 
of the Church of Alexandria talk continually of per¬ 
petuity and continuity of contemplation, and of the 
prayer of the perfect, it should be concluded that they 
* Book VI, § 37. 
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recognized this single, continuous, invariable act which 
is the very foundation of the new Prayer ; I reply without 
hesitation : no. 

Q. How then does he explain the perpetuity of 
which those two great mystics, Cassian and Clement 
of Alexandria, speak ? 

A. He says 1 that they refer to a continuity which is 
not rigorous nor metaphysical but only moral; this 
he proves from common speech : as when it is said of 
a geometrician 2 that he is occupied with this science 
night and day ; this is not intended to mean that he 
thinks of it without interruption, strictly speaking ; 
and one must be very prejudiced not to see that the 
manner of speaking of Clement of Alexandria is of 
no other sort. What he urges later 3 against this great 
principle of Quietism seems to me even stronger. 
When the false mystics said that it is possible to come to 
a state of perpetual presence of God without interrup¬ 
tion, they would still be far from their single, con¬ 
tinuous, invariable act, which lasts a lifetime without 
diversity or succession of thoughts, and which need 
not be renewed. 

Q. All I require to know now is in what the Bishop 
of Meaux states that this moral continuity of contem¬ 
plation and of the other prayers of the perfect consists. 

A. You must know 4 first that by perfect he means 
not those which are so absolutely, but only in comparison 
with inferior states, because they desire and attempt to 
be perfect and use all their efforts to reach that state; 
he adds, following Cassian: With regard to these perfect souls 5 
the continuity of their prayer exists only in intention, which 
always subsists in some manner but which cannot always subsist 
as a formal act; otherwise there would be no need to recall 
the gaze of the heart to God. 

Q. But how can this prayer, or morally continuous 
contemplation, subsist always in intention ? 

1 Book VI, § 38. * Ibid., § 48. » Ibid., § 52. 

4 Ibid., § 21. 5 Ibid., § 37. 
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A. This, replies Bossuet, 1 following the doctrine of 
the Abbot Moses, exists on a basis of good will, which is 
fixed on God alone according to the habit of holy love. Now 
through the firmness of this habit, which is in a sense unshak¬ 
able, one tends towards an uninterrupted prayer because one 
forgets nothing in order to attain to it. 

£2* But what does one do to attain this ? 

A. Cassian tells us to fix in God our will and inten¬ 
tion, that is to place so firmly in him our last end that 
nothing can separate us from him. Not that we are 
always actually in this condition, for he judges this 
impossible in this life ; but by an inclination and 
tendency, which are habitual, or even virtual, as theology 
has it, and with a blessed facility, so that in some states 
when we are asked to whom we wish to belong in the 
bottom of our hearts, we are always disposed to reply 
‘ to God. 5 

<2- What does this foundation of good will and 
intention produce ? 

A. According to Bossuet 2 it produces a succession of 
good movements so consistent and so uniform that it is easy to 
see that all depend on the same interior principle, that is, the 
habit of holy love ; and it is this that in this life is called 
contemplation , or perpetual prayer. 

IV 

(2- Where does this contemplation or perpetual 
prayer take place ? 

A. In the most intimate depths of the heart, in that interior 
where God has graven his likeness, where the devil sees nothing, 
and where the soul, entirely absorbed in God, gives no hold to 
the attacks of the enemy . 3 

(2- Contemplation is then in practice very different 
from what one associates with the name, for according 
to our author, to Cassian, to the holy Abbot Moses, 
it is merely a good will fixed on God, with a habitual 
tendency which produces a succession of good move- 
* Book VI, § 39. * Book V, § 43. 8 Book VI, § 41. 
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ments : but are these good movements always per¬ 
ceived ? 

A. They are often so little perceived that souls of 
good will possess the precious gift of consolation unknow¬ 
ingly, that is, ordinary contemplation, which is so called 
to distinguish it from that extraordinary contemplation 
the saints are often granted. 

V 

Q. Is it possible that one may have the gift of 
ordinary contemplation in whatever degree without 
knowing it ? 

A. Hear these few words written by the Bishop of 
Meaux in his Preface i 1 We are contemplatives without 
realizing it ; shall I say , we are even experienced in it. 

Q. Does he give some authority and example for 
this statement ? 

A. He recalls first the person of whom S. Teresa 
spoke, who found her afflicted with inability to make 
mental prayer or apply herself to contemplation, so 
that she often found herself reduced to making a few 
vocal prayers : it turned out in the end that she was 
in a state of contemplation without knowing it. These , 
Bossuet says, are the secrets , I might almost say the wondrous 
jests , of eternal wisdom , which conceals from souls what it 
gives them , and forces them to seek contemplation when they 
already have it. Even learned people are as subject as others 
to these secret leadings of Providence . God makes them as small 
as he pleases , and they see in themselves only ignorance and 
blindness. 

Q. The Bishop of Meaux suggests in these last words 
that it is in this kind of prayer that God most humiliates 
learned souls. 

A. Very true, for the most humiliating, the most 
annihilating of all kinds of prayer, in the view of the 
mystics, is ordinary contemplation, whether perceived 
or not. 


1 Preface, § 7. 
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Q. Why is it, then, that certain people so fear vanity 
in contemplation ? 

A. Because they know it only by the name which 
dazzles them, and not by the practice which humiliates. 

CL- But how is it that the mystics themselves are 
always telling us to beware of vanity ? 

A. This is not because of this prayer in itself, 
for, according to them, it is most humiliating ; it is 
because of the false ideas which they know are usually 
conceived, and which lead certain arrogant minds to 
seek cause for vanity in an illusory elevation, whereas 
in the reality of contemplation, in practice, there is 
nothing so humbling, so destructive of human vanity. 

CL- Does the Bishop of Meaux give any other example 
of this unconscious contemplation ? 

A. He declares 1 that by these admirable contrivances 
of divine wisdom a good and simple teacher, who does 
not think he prays more than the generality of the 
faithful, may yet be a contemplative, even an experi¬ 
enced one, without knowing, and will tell you in 
simplicity what God asks of you. 

Q,. But in what does he say the contemplation of 
this good and simple teacher consists ? 

A. His study , he tells us, which according to the rule of 
S. Augustine , is only attention to the eternal light and a holy 
attachment to him who is truth itself: that is his contem¬ 
plation ; for that is a sort of contemplation . 

CL- According to him then there is a large number 
of contemplatives among the true believers? 

A. Yes, among those who have that good will fixed 
on God ; but there is only too much reason to believe 
that the number of these is very small in all states, 
even among the truly faithful. 

CL- As we seem to have come to the end of the Sixth 
Book of the Instruction Pastorale some time ago, I should 
like to know his conclusion. 

A. It is the shortest of all : here are his words : 2 

1 Prejaoe , § 7. a Book VI, § 52. 
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‘ We now conclude what we have to say against the new mystical 
principles.' 

Q. I confess that until now I had very little idea of 
what constituted Quietism, even when I had listened 
to many people who had read this ample Instruction .* 
but what is the conclusion we should draw from 
this ? 

A. That if this work has not achieved equally the 
two intentions of the author, this is in no way his fault; 
for in setting them forth in his Preface had he not good 
reason to say d I hope that by these means the errors will be 
revealed (could they be better revealed?). Those who fail 
less through wickedness than through imprudence will rejoice at 
being set right (Have they not good reason to do so?). 
Simple souls that are still weak will be drawn to prayer, and 
those which are already practised in prayer will be less fearful 
of yielding to the divine attraction. 

In fact, what could either fear now ? And is there a 
director in the world who cannot easily recognize every 
error and abuse of Quietism, either in books or teaching, 
with the aid of a master whose reputation is well known, 
especially in the science of dogma ; a master who lacked 
none of the information necessary for this, since he was a 
great Archbishop, equally learned in mystical theology 
as much in practice as in theory, and had previously 
given him long extracts and beautiful comments on the 
contemplative authors, with a number of passages 
taken from the Greek and Latin fathers, the canonized 
saints and the approved doctors ; a master, in short, 
who first disentangled and developed everything, then 
reduced it to principles so simple, so unique, that he 
comprehended the whole poison of the heresy in these 
few words that cannot be too often repeated : ‘ The 
essence of Quietism lies in attributing perfection to those things 
which are not, at any rate in this life, which doctrine leads 
Quietists to suppress in certain slates many definitely com¬ 
manded acts. And he has taught us well what these 
1 Preface , § 9, 
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acts are even in the case of the most perfect, and in 
what this suppression consists. 

CL- Am I to understand from your words that we 
have come to the end of his work ? 

A. You might well think so, since he has so well 
fulfilled his twofold purpose. 

CL- Is there something more ? 

A. He continues to dwell on the same subject, but 
now he speaks more directly in favour of truth than 
against abuses which are already sufficiently combated ; 
so that now he proposes to fulfil more closely the 
beautiful words of his Preface : * And everywhere I will 
try to prevent the abuse from destroying the taste for truth . 
The title alone of the next book of his Instruction Pastorale 
will show you that. 

CL- Since in all matters nothing can give a clearer, 
more exact and precise knowledge than definitions, 
I should like before we pass on to have the Bishop of 
Meaux’s true definition of the Quietists. 

A. ‘ The Quietists are those who, by a complete 
cessation of acts, abuse the holy rest of prayer . 5 1 
Ponder well these few words, for you will find in them 
the whole doctrine of his Instruction in a nutshell, and an 
infallible guide for recognizing all Quietists and all 
books which are redolent of Quietism, so well did 
Bossuet know how to reduce the most confused subjects 
to the most exact precision. 


1 Book X, § 3. 
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The reality of passive Prayer—Various passive Prayers . 

I 

Q,. This title alone might surprise most people ; 
what precautions does the Bishop of Meaux take against 
this before beginning ? 

A. He takes none here, because he has already done 
that in his Preface. 

Q. Would you tell me how he did it ? 

A. This passage may be rather long, but it seems 
to me so beautiful and so appropriate that I cannot 
bring myself to shorten it : this is it i 1 c Though my 
chief intention is to spread in all hearts the sweet 
attractions of perfect prayer, nevertheless in many 
places, and especially where I am treating of that prayer 
which is called passive , I cannot avoid that abstraction 
and dryness, which in so sublime and delicate a subject 
necessarily accompanies definitions and precise solutions. 
Besides, it is necessary to enter into matters not to the 
popular taste and often indeed the subject of its gibes. 
Contemplatives are usually treated as having weak and 
feeble minds ; the raptures, the ecstasies and the holy 
refinements of divine love are regarded as dreams and 
empty visions. The fleshly man, as S. Paul calls him, 
who neither can nor will understand the mysteries of 
God, is scandalized ; these marvellous operations of 
the Holy Ghost in our souls, these blessed communica¬ 
tions and this sweet familiarity with eternal wisdom, 
which delights in conversing with man, are a hidden 
secret about which everyone may reason as he wishes. 

1 Preface, § 10. 
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Among so many different thoughts which minds form 
on this matter, how can I prevent the profanation of 
the mystery of piety which the world refuses to appre¬ 
ciate ? God knows, and he knows too how I am to 
deal with the contradictions, either secret or open, 
which are to be found on the way, in a matter of which 
everyone thinks himself a master, and in which it is 
only too plain how strangely impassioned prejudicial 
minds become on behalf of their views : but of what 
importance is this opposition to the seekers of truth? 
God knows to whom he wishes to speak ; he is able to 
find them; despite all obstacles he can make his 
intended impression in their minds by means of our 
feeble discourse . 5 

Q. Does not this passive prayer the truth and 
abuse of which he wishes to show us bear different names 
among the different writers who treat of it ? 

A. True ; here are those which Bossuet gives us i 1 
he calls it the prayer of repose or quiet, or of the simple 
presence of God, of simple regard or simple surrender, 
that is of yielding to God, as S. Francis de Sales says. 

Q. Why are these Prayers called passive ? 

A. Because in them God operates in a particular 
manner, quite different from the way in which he 
usually operates in souls when he makes them act in 
prayer. 

II 

Q. What is the ordinary way of praying, and what 
is that which is called particular and passive ? 

A. The first , says Bossuet , 2 consists in stimulating 
oneself by reasoning and by discursive considerations ; but in 
the second one becomes stimulated without reasoning , by a 
simple gazing of the spirit; in the first by acts of under¬ 
standing which we call discursive , by personal effort and 
industry; in the second by simple and direct acts, by a simple 
interior gaze, by a simple repose of the heart in God , produced 
1 Book VII, § 2. ' Ibid., § 6, 7, 9. 
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by a special motion which gives a fortunate facility to 
these good movements. It is this that the Bishop of 
Meaux, following S. Teresa and the other mystics, 
calls passive Prayer. 

Ill 

Q,. I had quite a different idea of passive Prayer; 
the very name suggested to me, as it does to many 
others, something extraordinary. 

A. As a matter of fact there are extraordinary kinds 
of passive prayer ; in order to distinguish the different 
kinds the mystics divide them into ordinary and extra¬ 
ordinary passive prayer. 

(T. In what way does God grant these prayers ? 

A. Sometimes incidentally, sometimes constantly, 
habitually, as one might say. 

Q. When he grants them in one of these ways, does 
he grant them to all in the same degree ? 

A . No, surely ; for each one has its various degrees ; 
like all the other virtues. 

Q. Do these degrees extend far ? 

A . Bossuet makes them extend to infinity, when he 
says c We must in good faith agree that God can 
develop to a great extent, rather, as far as he wishes, 
these passive prayers and states, without anyone saying 
to him : “ Why do you do this ? 95 9 

Q. On what principle does he speak in this way? 

A. On a principle of faith 2 that c God does with 
men whatever he pleases : he moves them, overwhelms 
them, draws them whither he will, does in them and by 
them what he decides to do in his eternal plan, because 

1 The soul accustomed to reasoning and to stimulating its 
affections itself by the consideration of certain motives, is 
suddenly struck , as it were , by a sovereign hand , and not only does 
not , but even cannot , reason any longer. 

That is what the mystics call passive prayer, or contemplation, 
which according to them is an act rather of God than of man, 
and rather infused by God than stimulated by the effort of the 
mind. (Book VII, § 8.) 

2 Book VII, § 3. 
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he is God, and holds his creatures in his hand and is 
Master of his work/ he does this not by compelling the 
will but by moving it with efficacious graces . 1 

Q. Is the Bishop of Meaux going on to speak of 
passive prayer which is in some degree extraordinary ? 

A. No, for as you have no doubt gathered from his 
explanation, he speaks only of the most ordinary passive 
prayer, that which S. Teresa puts first, as an intro¬ 
duction to the other kinds of passive prayer, namely, 
the prayer of quietude and simple recollection. 

CL- Why does he do this ? 

A. Doubtless in order to be of use to the greatest 
number of people ; that is why he declared that he 
was following S. John of the Cross in all his views, for 
he, according to him, admits nothing extraordinary, 
not even completely passive prayer ; which he demon¬ 
strates by the two passages of his works that he quotes . 2 
Again, that is why, when he has quoted Fr. Baltazar 
Alvarez several times, he adds these few notable and 
instructive words : 3 ‘In general this Father teaches us 
that his prayer consisted in stopping discourse at 
intervals for the presence of God 5 ; and later he 
demonstrates, by the various formal acts of offering, 

1 Bossuet adds : ‘ It is also an article of faith that in all acts 
of piety there are many things which we receive merely, as 
opposed to any action or movement on our part.’ Such are the 
enlightenments of the understanding and the pious affections 
of the will, which operate in us without our aid : 4 It is not in 
our power,' says S. Augustine, 4 to determine a thing to please us ’; 
and S. Ambrose also says that 4 our hearts are not in our power ’ ; 
this refers to certain dispositions, either good or bad, of which 
we are not masters. These two passages alone show us that in 
all the leadings of grace there is a certain passivity which is 
inseparable from it. All this belongs to the attraction of God, 
which is more or less perceptible, but without which no act of 
piety can be performed. 

4 1 would add ’ (he continues) 4 that in all actions not only 
are there many things which take place in us without our co¬ 
operation, but also there are more of these than of those which we 
do deliberately ; and the reason is that in the work of our salva¬ 
tion and all that leads us to it there is more of God than of us, 
more of God’s grace than of our efforts.’ 

J Eook VII, § 9 and 12. 3 Ibid., § 10. 
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of thanksgiving, of petition, etc., that this Father, 
whom elsewhere he calls a great Contemplative, prac¬ 
tised only that prayer of quiet which is called passively 
active, or actively passive, that is to say, mixed. 

Q. But why does the Bishop of Meaux insist so 
strongly on this ? 

A. As he says himself , 1 it is in order to make it 
clear that in the passive prayer of which he speaks there 
is often involved much personal action, industry and 
effort. 

Q. But what is the use of knowing this ? 

A. It helps his twofold plan, which is to preserve 
the love of truth while condemning abuses. 

IV 

Q,. In what consist the abuses of the truth of passive 
prayer ? 

A. The first lies in excluding from these prayers, 
and even from the whole state of soul of those who are 
fixed on them, not only discursive acts but all direct 
acts. The second, although it may only be a conse¬ 
quence of the first, seems to me even more incompre¬ 
hensible, for according to Bossuet it consists in associating 
with this prayer of quiet, which is, we agree with 
S. Teresa, the first prayer in which God begins to draw the 
soul from the common way, a complete and lasting 
suspension of the faculties, whereas this suspension 
comes only to those who are in the state of sublime 
contemplation, and even then only for the short duration 
of this perfect and uniform contemplation ; a this he 
proves by numbers of quotations from the mystical 
doctors and fathers, and confirms it further by these 
words of S. Teresa taken from Chapter XVIII of her 
life : ‘ ... as it seems to me, the period of time, 

however long it may have seemed, during which the 
faculties of the soul were entranced, is very short ; if 
half an hour, that would be a long time. I do not 
1 Book VII, § 12. * Ibid., § 9. 
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think that I have ever been entranced so long.’ ‘ The 
new mystics,* Bossuet adds, c are much more perfect, for 
they admit a perpetual suspension of the faculties . 5 

Q,. What is this suspension of the faculties, which 
lasts such a short time, at any rate in the ordinary way, 
and which according to Bossuet the new mystics wish 
to make perpetual ? 

A. You think perhaps that he has exaggerated a 
little here : but be that as it may, it is certain that the 
suspension of which S. Teresa talks is a transport of the 
mind and a true rapture of the will, for the Saint goes 
on to say that one loses all feelings, and becomes incap¬ 
able of imagining anything. She says later : c Asking 
myself how I could express what the soul does in the 
time of that suspension, I heard Our Lord saying to 
me : she annihilates and loses herself completely, my 
daughter, in order that she may give herself more and 
more to me : it is not herself that lives at that moment, 
it is I. As she cannot comprehend what she hears, 
it is as if she heard nothing . 5 

Q. As I find it difficult to understand that the false 
mystics claimed to practise a prayer which involved 
this perpetual suspension, and which would thus be a 
true rapture, I beg you to tell me if the short suspension 
of which S. Teresa speaks is different from the most 
perfect prayer of quiet. 

A. It is so different from this kind of prayer that 
the Saint adds in the same chapter : c After these short 
periods of suspension the faculties recover themselves 
and are quiet for another moment. In this way some 
hours may be, and are, passed in prayer ; . . . this 
prayer, however long it may last, does no harm . 55 
No better distinction could be made between the prayer 
of quiet which lasts a long time and the short periods of 
total suspension which may intervene in its long duration. 

Q. But perhaps this total suspension of the faculties 
may arise in some way other than by transport of the 
spirit, which is a true rapture of the will. 
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A. When it arises in some gentler and more peaceful 
way it throws the soul not into transports but into the 
mystical sleep mentioned in the Canticle of Canticles. 
But this is not so lasting, for I have never heard from 
the most experienced souls that it lasted more than a 
quarter of an hour in even the most contemplative 
people. Note that it is in the short suspension of 
transport of the mind, or of this sleep, that the true 
explanation of the passage of S. Thomas quoted by 
Bossuet lies . 1 This passage says that whereas actual 
contemplation may last a long time in the less perfect 
acts which demand a less absorbing attention, it cannot 
last so long in its principal acts, which to my mind can 
only be the rapture of the will, or that slumber of the 
soul which the doctors quoted call perfect and uniform 
contemplation, and which usually lasts such a short 
time . 2 

Q,. There is surely some ambiguity here, for I cannot 
believe that the false mystics in their fanaticism went 
so far as to believe themselves in a perpetual rapture 
or a perpetual slumber of the soul. Could there not be 
some other suspension which is responsible for the 
ambiguity I feel here ? 

A. No, there is no other total suspension but that 
which lasts for so short a time, which the doctors quoted 
call perfect, uniform contemplation and S. Teresa calls 
transport of the spirit or rapture, and others mystical 
sleep. 

V 

There is, it is true, another sort of suspension, which 
is not total, but in which the above-mentioned discursive 
acts alone are suspended, and it is to this that Bossuet 
referes when he continues : ‘ Those who limit this 

suspension to the time of actual prayer do not merit 
our censure .’ 3 

Q,. Does not the light Bossuet sheds on these two 
1 Book VII, § 13. 1 Ibid., § 9. 3 Ibid., § 9. 
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different kinds of suspension provide the reply to the 
objections of certain writers, who appear to ridicule a 
prayer of quiet and simple recollection which lasts 
several hours ; whereas, they point out, S. Teresa affirms 
that the suspension of the faculties in these kinds of 
prayer is rare and short ? 

A . Yes, I admit that the total suspension of the 
faculties which is the rapture of the will, or mystical 
sleep, which others call perfect and uniform contem¬ 
plation, is very rare and extremely short even in prayer 
of the highest degree ; but the suspension of the dis¬ 
cursive acts alone, which is passive prayer according 
to Bossuet, in which God draws a soul only to the direct 
acts of simple gaze of the mind by faith, or of simple 
repose of the heart in God, is neither so rare nor so short, 
for S. Teresa herself says that this prayer may and does 
last several hours, even in persons at the lowest degree 
of this kind of prayer, as a hundred experiences have 
shown. This is an example of the mistakes into which 
one is led by such gross equivocations, when one knows 
nothing of mystical theology or of the most well-known 
terms. 

VI 

Q. Were there not other abuses of these kinds of 
passive prayer ? 

A. Another abuse of which the Bishop of Meaux 
tells us , 1 is to use them to weaken the spirit of morti¬ 
fication and the practice of the virtues ; on this point 
he quotes Fr. Baltazar Alvarez, who teaches that those 
who are content to be in a state of contemplation 
without any exercise of mortification or the other virtues 
should be corrected and warned that they were abusing 
themselves, and that unless they correct themselves 
their recollection might be considered as very doubtful. 
The last abuse is to try to declare passive prayer com¬ 
mon even to children, and absolutely necessary for 
salvation. 


1 Book VII, § 19. 
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Q,. Where is this last abuse found ? 

A. In the two books of the new mystic, Mme. 
Guyon, who says in the Moyen court , so Bossuet informs 
us , 1 that we are all called to prayer as we are all called 
to salvation : that in truth not all are capable of 
meditating and very few are suited to it : but also that 
it is not this prayer which God demands, and that it is 
the prayer of simple presence ; that all those who would 
be saved should practise it. But worse is said in the 
Preface to the Canticle ; for there it is laid down, Bossuet 
adds , 2 that whoever does not hear this voice (the voice 
of passive prayer) is not only imperfect but even is 
unaware of the nature of true love. Steeped in self- 
love and an attachment of the senses to creatures, 
he is incapable of experiencing the ineffable effects of 
pure charity. This shows how far the necessity of this 
prayer is pushed, says Bossuet, begging his readers to 
consider these last words and all the decisions that we have 
just heard from a person as ignorant as she is foolhardy. 

VII 

Q. Do the true mystics say anything of this sort ? 

A . They say exactly the opposite : for though they 
all agree that this prayer is one of the most mighty 
aids to the perfection of pure love, and that without 
this aid it is rarer and more difficult to attain, they never¬ 
theless declare that it can be and is attained without it. 
On this point Bossuet quotes at length 3 the views of 
S. Francis de Sales in the second of his two Dialogues , 
and in the same connection I cannot but quote the old 
Spiritual Catechism of Fr. Surin, seeing it so highly 
esteemed by the Bishop of Meaux. By simple and most 
natural comparisons Father Surin shows us the three 
states of prayer in these words : ‘ We come to God by 
meditation, but slowly and with difficulty like those 
who go on foot ; by affective prayer more quickly 
and with less difficulty, like those who go on horse- 
1 Book VII, § 28. * Ibid., 8 Book IX, § 12. 
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back ; and lastly by the prayer of simple recollection, 
very quickly and with little difficulty, like those who 
travel the sea in a good vessel, with a favourable wind/ 
It is the comparison used by S. Francis de Sales in the 
passage quoted above. 

Q. Since this prayer, although not absolutely 
necessary, is such a mighty aid, I should like to know 
if God usually gives it, I will not say to most Christians, 
for it is not common prayer, but at least to most good 
Christians, to the truly faithful, who surely are not the 
majority. 

A. And how could God give it them, since there are 
so few even of the last-named class who prepare them¬ 
selves to receive it by the good custom of common 
prayer? For that of which Bossuet speaks is midway 
between extraordinary passive prayer and common 
prayer, just as special grace comes between extra¬ 
ordinary and common grace ; now just as God does 
not usually grant special graces to those who do not 
correspond with the first or common graces, so he usually 
grants the special prayer of simple recollection, which 
is a kind of entrance to the other prayers of which S. 
Teresa speaks, only to those who are well exercised in 
ordinary prayer, as the same Saint teaches us in the 
preceding Chapters XVI and XVII. 

Q,. But referring to this class, do you think God 
grants it to most of them, at any rate in some of its 
lowest degrees ? 

A . Of what use to you would be my own personal 
views ? I only know that S. Bonaventure in his Mystical 
Theology often says that the end of meditation is con¬ 
templation ; S. John of the Gross supports him in all 
his works ; S. Teresa says positively that she has known 
many who at least attained to the prayer of quiet, but 
very few who passed beyond it. The Venerable Mother 
de Chantal says more, which we shall set forth in its 
place, when Bossuet deals particularly with the prayer 
of this holy Mother ; and I know too because I have 
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been told by many of the most experienced people, 
that among those persons who regularly practise 
prayer in their own manner there are few who have 
not felt often some fleeting touches either of this sweet 
rest in God, or of enjoyment of God, touches of simple 
recollection, or of silence or wonder, or of that quiet 
and great peace of which Bossuet speaks, but that 
many have had no profit from it, either because they 
did not recognize the gift of God, or because they lacked 
faith to respond. 

VIII 

Q,. What happens to those who * are able to profit 
by these fleeting touches, dwelling gently on them, 
yielding themselves to their divine attraction, who 
cease from discourse at intervals for the sake of the 
presence of God, as we have lately learnt ? ’ 

A. By this constant fidelity, combined with acts of 
virtue, the practice of which is thus facilitated because 
we are helped to discover in them their attractive 
savour, these fleeting touches become every day more 
frequent and longer, and gradually produce in us a 
habitual disposition towards recollection; which is 
certainly not meritorious in us, for it is not an act, as 
Bossuet says , 1 but it keeps the soul perpetually more disposed 
to recollect itself in God —it is this that is called the fixed 
state of prayer, which is not actual and perpetual 
exercise, as the Quietists declare, but merely a fixed and 
permanent habit which prepares the soul for prayer in this way 
more than another , and gives it the inclination with the faculty . 

Q. I should like to know what happens in this 
prayer, and what are its principal effects in those who 
are normally in this state ; that is, not by actual and 
perpetual exercise, which is the error condemned, but 
by habit, by inclination, by facility, as the Bishop of 
Meaux explains. 

A . Since this question and my replies would take us 
a long time, let us keep them for the next dialogue. 

1 Book VII, § 14. 
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The same subject continued—This kind of prayer does not 
exclude the acts commanded for the Christian life . 

I 

Q. What happens in this prayer, according to 
Bossuet ? 

A. He repeats 1 that it is only reasoning and discursive 
considerations which are suspended in the passive prayer 
of quiet, and continues thus : ‘ God does not rest here ; 
once he has drawn the soul from its accustomed habit he uses 
it as he wishes ; often he merely wishes that it should regard 
him in wonder and silence ; it knows not where it is , but only 
that it is well, and a peace that nothing can disturb makes it 
feel that it is not far from God ; at other times it will perform 
the ordinary Christian acts , but at this moment it neither wishes 
nor is able to do anything but feel itself plunged in God.' 

Q. Do not the mystics explain at greater length 
these divine operations ? 

A. Those who have done so have done it no better, 
for these are all operations of pure sentiment, and can 
no more be explained than can the taste of certain fruits 
to those who have never tasted them. That is why 
Bossuet speaks so shortly here. 

Q,. I should like nevertheless to hear some of the 
mystics explain in greater detail, as far as is possible, 
what Bossuet has just said. 

A. This is how Hugh of S. Victor does it in his 
Treatise on the Foretastes of the Soul Joined to God; he is 
speaking in the person of this soul, or if you will, causing 
it to speak, thus : ‘ Who is it that touches me and 

1 Book VII, § 11. 
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contents me with such vehemence and such gentleness 
that I am drawn in some way out of myself and know 
not whither I am taken : my conscience is happy, I 
lose the remembrance of my troubles, my heart kindles, 
my desires are satisfied, and I find myself in a place 
where I am not wont to be : though I know not where : 
I embrace I know not what, within myself, as with 
arms of love ; I work all the time with the whole 
strength of my heart to cleave to it and never lose it. 
My soul fights and struggles so as not to be deprived 
of that which it wishes to embrace incessantly : is it 
possible that this is my Beloved ? Oh ! I pray him to 
tell me who he is, and to speak to me clearly so that I 
may conjure him not to withdraw but to make here 
his permanent home.—Truly, my soul, this is thy 
Beloved who comes to thee, hidden, invisible, to charm 
thee, to ravish thee, carry thee out of thyself.’ 

Q. Though I cannot understand very well all this 
mystical language, yet there is here something which 
has penetrated to the depths of my heart. But to return 
to Bossuet; had he more to say ? 

A. All I can say of this Prayer , he adds later , 1 is that 
in it God holds the School of the Heart , where he makes us 
listen in great tranquillity and silence ; we will say in due 
course what the Holy Ghost teaches to men of God in whom 
he inspires this practice . It would seem , from the principles 
we set earlier , that this prayer in its great simplicity is per¬ 
ceived less in itself than in its effects , the principal one of which 
is to keep the soul supple and pliant in the hand of God , for it 
has experienced by its impotence the truth of these words : 
‘ Without me you can do nothing .’ 

Q. Bossuet speaks so briefly and obscurely that 
I need several explanations ; for in the first place, 
what does he mean by this School of the heart where God 
is heard in great tranquillity and silence ? 

A. Does not S. Teresa, that great mistress of mystical 
theology—whom the Church, as we said before, puts 
‘Book VII, § 16. 
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almost in the ranks of doctors when celebrating the 
sublimity of her heavenly soul-nourishing doctrine, 
explain herself with the same obscurity when she says 
that in it one hears without hearing , and sees without seeing ; 
nothing is more true or better explained according 
to the language proper to this divine theology ; for 
while it is certain that in this hidden School and in this 
profound silence one hears nothing and sees nothing 
in the ordinary way, it is no less true on the other hand 
that when it is over it is as if one had heard and seen ; 
for the reason that God has clothed us in the effects 
of his word, as the mystics say ; that is, that he has 
infused into the heart all the lights and the sentiments 
which pleased him, as when a printing-engraver, in a 
single instant and by a single motion, engraves whatever 
he likes on a sheet suitable to receive the impressions. 
Thus the Saint goes on to say that in the obscurity and 
profound silence of this School we * comprehend in a 
moment more than we could comprehend in many 
years with all the efforts in the world .’ 1 This is what 
appeared so marvellously in the Apostles at the de¬ 
scent of the Holy Ghost. It is this that has been 
renewed a thousand times in Christendom, whose 
ministers still see certain secret examples in the pro¬ 
portion and measure it pleases God to keep, and 
according to the dispositions of souls to receive more 
or less of the divine light and sentiments. 

Q,. What does Bossuet mean, in the second place, 
when he promises that he will say in due course what 
the Holy Ghost teaches those men of God whom he 
places in this habitual state ? 

A . He means that in order to understand what 
happens in this kind of prayer it is necessary to have 
learnt the mysteries in the School of the Holy Ghost; 
that is why, having been obliged earlier to go into 
some detail, he concludes with these words so worthy 
of the modesty of a truly learned man : 2 This is all 
1 Life, Ch. XII. * Book V, § 22. 
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I can hesitatingly say about the perfect exercise of contemplation. 
How far removed from such sentiments do the so-called 
learned men of to-day appear, for they are convinced 
that they must know everything in this matter when 
they have never learnt anything either in theory or 
practice, and do not even know the correct terms of the 
science ; do they understand what they have neither 
read nor thought of? They have made up their minds 
that the whole thing is an innovation, an error, an illusion 
or a chimera. In order that they may recover from a pre¬ 
sumption as harmful to themselves as to their fellow 
men, let them listen respectfully to this profound 
theologian when he says , 1 speaking in favour of those 
who are truly learned but inexperienced : Learned men 
well versed in the science of prayer will know when not to 
judge , and will judge when it is necessary , provided that they 
are humble and that their hearts are right with God. Let 
them consider carefully this humility and this upright¬ 
ness of heart with God, and let them understand the 
necessity of a prudent suspension of judgement in cases 
where one does not feel well enough instructed in the 
rules and principles ; let them remember too what 
happened to the fifteen doctors assembled at Avila, 
who, through neglect of this wise maxim, rashly 
deceived themselves as to the state of prayer of S. 
Teresa of Jesus. 

Q. And what, lastly, does Bossuet mean by saying 
that according to the principles laid down it would 
seem that this kind of prayer in its great simplicity is 
perceived less in itself than in its effects ? 

A. It is because after having said elsewhere that 
direct acts being only simple deliberate movements of 
the mind and the heart, and therefore scarcely sensible 
or perceived, and having just said that there are seldom 
other acts than these in passive prayer, it follows that 
this prayer is hardly perceived in itself; yet it is not 
entirely unknown to those who practise it, because they 
1 Preface, § 6. 
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generally feel that they have been praying with sweet 
recollection, which means that they are not entirely 
ignorant of their prayer; as he already told us 1 in talking 
of prayer, which unconscious of itself is well known in 
its effects. 

II 

££. What according to him is the chief of its effects ? 

A. The holding of the soul supple and pliant under the 
hand of God . How profound are these two words ! 
What do they not tell those who can understand ! for 
they mean that in this prayer one acquires the pliancy 
and docility of a child to respond to the least sign of 
the will of God, at the lightest feeling of his interior 
inspirations, either for the putting to flight of evil or 
the performance of good deeds. How far will not this 
docility go in the path of virtue ! 

His next words seem to me no less profound ; how 
has this soul, which was formerly rebellious and recal¬ 
citrant, soon become so supple, so pliant, that God 
can do with it what he wishes, can turn it in any direction 
and handle it as he wills ? Because , he replies, it has 
experienced through its impotence the truth of these words : 

‘ Without me you can do nothing.’ He does not say it 
knows this truth ; faith and reason could tell us that 
without giving us any more humility of heart, perfect 
mistrust of ourselves or that total confidence in God 
which is one of the great causes of perfection ; instead 
of this one enters without difficulty into all these various 
sentiments to the extent that by frequent and intimate 
experiences one feels on the one hand so violent a leaning 
to evil, and such impotence to do good, that without 
the special aid of God one would completely succumb; 
and on the other hand, with this special aid, one feels 
in every circumstance an interior force and vigour 
which make weakness itself capable of doing and 
suffering all for God. 

1 Book V, § 12. 
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III 

Q,. But in banishing reason and reflections, does 
not this prayer of quiet and habitual silence involve 
the suspension of commanded acts and particularly of 
express petitions ? 

A. Certainly not, according to Bossuet he quotes 
Fr. Baltazar Alvarez, who replied to a like objection : 

* There are other times for requests, and this one is not 
appropriate 5 ; he supported this with the following 
excellent rule, that every exercise has its own time, as 
in prayer one does not request and give thanks all the 
time ; from which he concludes that ‘ it is not tempting 
God to cease from discoursing on particular things which 
concern the perfection of God and our own reformation ; 
this may be left till another time . 5 

Q,. What does the Bishop of Meaux conclude from 
this ? 

A. Listen once more ; again he is correcting the 
capital error which contains the whole of Quietism. 

This, he says , 2 is indeed far from the doctrine of the 
new mystics and of the perpetual suspension of acts, 
which they practise against the precepts of the Gospel 
by the irrevocable continuity of their single and universal 
act. 

Q. But if a person who was habitually in this state 
of prayer found himself always impotent to perform 
those commanded acts, through a continual and 
absorbing attraction which drew him always to a simple 
gaze at God, how could he perform them ? 

A. Bossuet says , 3 with S. John of the Gross, that 
while there are souls who are often moved by God in their actions , 
there is hardly a single one who is moved in all things and at all 
times ; it can therefore apply itself to the commanded acts in its 
free moments . 

Q. But suppose that at these moments, either from 
habit or by trial, the soul could not make any manifest 
* Book VII, § 10. a Ibid. 'Ibid., § 24. 
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reflection, and could only produce simple deliberate 
movements of the heart towards the object of the com¬ 
manded acts, which would be only perceived without 
express reflection ? 

A. Tou now seem to me to have fallen a little into the error 
of many people who think they are not making formal acts of 
hope , contrition , thanksgiving and petition , etc., if they do not 
assure themselves of this by marked refections and by pronouncing 
in an interior way the words of the ordinary formulae, but it 
must not be understood in this way; know then that every 
deliberate movement which has for object the simple view 
either of promised recompense , or of sins committed, or of 
graces received or desired, exists independently of all refections, 
of all interior and explanatory words ; these acts are, I say, 
equivalent to formal acts of hope, of contrition , of thanksgiving 
and petition ;—and inasmuch as they are not expressly refected 
upon, they are (says Bossuet 1 ) so much the more simple, 
natural and sincere and come more from the depth of the soul 
where God distinctly sees them and favourably hears them, 
according to this prayer of the Church: ‘ God unto 
whom every heart is open and every will speaketh ; 
Deus cui omne cor patet et omnis voluntas loquitur f 

d* This is most consoling for persons scrupulous in 
the performance of the commanded formal acts ; but 
is this really the teaching of Bossuet ? 

A. It is from him that I learned it ; but he goes 
further, for he declares that even in passive prayer it is 
often possible to perform the commanded acts ; this is 
how he explains it with reference to petitions, but it 
may apply equally well to any other commanded act. 
Having as usual cited Fr. Baltazar Alvarez with praise, 
he continues thus : 2 This holy religious says that God, 
seeing the heart of his servant prone to desire something yet not 
asking for it, gives it to him easily himself, without awaiting 
a more specific request and seeing that all is done in the desire 
itself, because wishes are before God what the voice is among 
men. From which it follows, Bossuet concludes, that 
1 Book V, § 5. a Book yil, § 18> 
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e one makes petitions in this prayer inasmuch as one 
leads the desires up to the point of petition, which is 
no less than making petitions not , indeed , by signified acts , 
that is by explanatory words, but by practised acts, 
that is by desires which at bottom are requests to God, 
to whom all desires are known . 5 Thus he reasons, on 
the basis of the words and views of Fr. Baltazar Alvarez. 
This is even more consoling and instructive for those 
souls who enjoy perfect recollection and are sometimes 
a little too scrupulous about the necessity of explicit 
acts. 

IV 

Q. Now that I am well enough informed as to the 
truth of passive prayer and the abuses which have been 
and might be made of it, I beg you to tell me the precise 
difference between true and false mystics, so that if 
necessary I can easily remember the whole truth and 
falsehood of the doctrines of each respective side in the 
matter of passive prayer. 

A . Two fairly simple propositions contain all you 
need i 1 (i) according to the first, ordinary passive prayer 
implies the suppression of only the discursive acts or some 
others at the time of prayer alone ; to the others it implies 
the suppression of all acts in general and at all times ; 
(ii) according to the first, there is a fixed and even perpetual 
state of prayer , but only in inclination , which is not always 
resolved into acts; according to the others this fixed 
state of prayer is perpetual, by an uninterrupted and 
purely passive exercise, so that, reduced to this per¬ 
petually passive condition, the soul has no need to 
stimulate itself to acts of piety and does not in fact do so. 

Q. I did not know it was so easy to avoid Quietism 
in this matter, but I realize that it would be impossible 
to fall into it without grave malice and, I might say, 
a sort of madness. Nevertheless your two latest pro¬ 
positions have awakened in my mind two difficulties ; 

* Book VIII, § 15. 
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the first is : How can the Quietists be accused of 
admitting a prayer which suppresses in general all acts 
at all times, since that is not even possible ? 

A . I know as well as you, and the Bishop of Meaux 
knows even better, that : (i) a soul can never be without 
thoughts or feelings, which are its acts and its ways of 
being, in the same way as a body cannot be without 
shape, which is its way of being ; the Bishop of Meaux 
merely means that the Quietists suppressed in their 
prayer all acts they perceived ; which is to wish to 
have none ; (ii) in admitting only one single and 
perpetual act in prayer and at all times, they banished 
for ever the other necessary and commanded acts ; 
now it is in this general and perpetual suppression that 
the error of Quietism formally lies ; (iii) to what a 
danger did they not expose themselves ! 

Q_. What is this danger ? 

A. Fr. Baltazar Alvarez, who is quoted here by 
Bossuet, will enable you to understand it, and at the 
same time the difference between the good and evil 
suspension of acts during passive prayer . 1 We must not 
think, this Father says, as several ignorant people do, that 
this silence of the soul , this attentive stillness in the silence , 
cause to cease at all points acts of the powers, for this is im¬ 
possible except in sleep ; and it would be culpable and regret¬ 
table also, for it would mean more than being idle and wasting 
time, for it might put souls in danger of imaginatively enter¬ 
taining some chimera, or evil thoughts cast into the mind by 
the devil . These views are all far removed, Bossuet 
concludes, from those of the new mystics with their 
continuous and perpetual act which nothing can 
interrupt and which therefore suppresses all other 
acts ; an act of which there is no sign among the 
approved spiritual writers. 

Q_. My second difficulty concerns the last part of 
the second proposition, where we are told that souls 
who are in this state of prayer even habitually must 
1 Book VII, § 21. 
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often stimulate themselves ; how can they do this, 
when they have acquired the contrary habit, which 
involves suspension of reasoning and discursive consider¬ 
ations which might excite piety ? 

A. Apart from the fact that there are times and 
circumstances when one can and must resume these 
reasonings, these discursive acts, for these persons there 
is a special way of kindling their devotion, for the mere 
consideration of a truth of the faith, the mere remember¬ 
ing of a word of the Scriptures, a single good thought, 
is usually sufficient to draw them to prayer. 

Besides, as Bossuet says , 1 with S. John of the Gross, 
in order to return to prayer these people have only 
two things to do : to detach themselves without doing 
violence to the soul , except to elevate it and shelter it from 
everything . That is to say, without costing the soul a 
single effort, except that of banishing sensible matters 
from the heart and the mind with the sole intention of 
raising all the thoughts and feelings to God ; which 
is the exercise of entire self-abandonment to God, of a 
perfect love for God. 

V 

Q. But if in order to reach thus to God it is necessary 
to retreat from everything, to banish from the mind 
all particular and sensible ideas, those of Jesus Christ 
must then be banished. 

A. No, God forbid ; it was for this that the true 
mystics, as well as S. Teresa, made an exception to the 
general rule : S. John of the Gross, who is quoted 
here , 2 gives the reason : 3 ‘ The contemplation of the 

1 Book VII, § 12. 2 Ibid., § 20. 

8 It should, however, be noted that the passage here quoted 
from S. John of the Cross is an interpolation according to the 
Editor of the critical edition of his Works. It does not occur in 
any of the five MSS. that have come down to us, and all similar 
additions in other places in the Saint’s writings are, in his 
opinion, equally spurious. They were inserted by Teresians who 
hoped in this way to mitigate the divergence of S. John’s teach¬ 
ing from that of S. Teresa.— [Translator's Note]. 
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Sacred Humanity and loving meditation upon It, will 
help us up to all good, and it is by It we shall ascend 
most easily to the highest state of union. It is evident 
at once that, while all visible and bodily things ought 
to be forgotten, for they are a hindrance in our way, 
he, who for our salvation became man, is not to be 
accounted among them, for he is the truth, the door, 
and the way, and our guide unto all good . 5 

Q,. Was there no other mystic who, speaking of the 
same subject, taught us by this means some easy way 
of prayer, even for beginners ? 

A . I have found what you ask for in the well-known 
‘ Villageois 5 who, without any other study or science 
than Christ crucified, as he himself admits at the 
beginning of his book, has yet well and fully treated of 
mystical theology, by the express order of his directors. 
These are his words : 6 Regarding the matter in question, 
I have had no other instruction on prayer than that of 
a good priest; who told me in my youth : my son, 
when you wish to pray, you have only to picture to 
yourself Jesus Christ, God and man together, in which¬ 
ever of his mysteries pleases and attracts you most ; 
during this simple representation, you will do and say 
in spirit, with great simplicity, all that you would 
actually have done and said if you had seen with your 
eyes the Sacred Humanity in the same state as that in 
which you represent him . 5 He continues : c I know 
people to whom I have never given other instruction, 
and that I know to have attained to a higher state of 
prayer than myself . 5 This shows what blessings attach 
to the frequent remembrance of the holy humanity of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, who has paid all for us, merited 
all, bought all with his blood, in whose name we may 
desire all things, hope all things, ask and obtain all 
things . 51 

1 The following note from S. John of the Cross may make more 
easily understood the action of God on the soul in prayer. This 
note will serve as introduction to the following dialogues. This 
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great saint writes a whole chapter on the union of the soul with 
God. We will extract the following passages : 

1 . . . And so when I speak of the union of the soul with God, 
I do not mean that substantial presence which is in every creature, 
but that union and transformation of the soul in God by love which 
is only accomplished through likeness begotten by love. For 
this reason should this union be called the union of likeness, as 
the other is essential or substantial union; this latter one is 
natural, the other is supernatural, which takes effect when two 
wills, the will of God and the will of the soul, are conformed 
together, neither desiring aught repugnant to the other. Thus 
the soul, when it shall have driven away from itself all that is 
contrary to the divine will, becomes transformed in God by 
love . . . the soul must, therefore, be detached from all created 
things, from all actions and powers of its own, that is from its 
own understanding, liking, and feeling, so that passing by 
everything which is unlike to, and not in conformity with 
God, it may attain to the receiving of his likeness, and resting 
upon nothing which is not his will, it may thus be transformed 
in him . . . the soul has need, therefore, to be detached from 
those natural contrarieties and dissimilarities, that God, who 
communicates himself to it naturally, in the order of nature, 
may also give himself supernaturally, in the order of grace. This is 
the meaning of S. John when he said, “ born, not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.”* 
It is as if he had said, “ He gave power to be made the sons of 
God,” that is, to be transformed in God, only to those who are 
“ born, not of blood,” not of natural temperaments and con¬ 
stitutions, “ nor of the will of the flesh,” nor of our natural free 
will and capacities, and still less of the will of man, which 
includes every form of intellectual judgement and comprehension. 
To none of these gave he power to be made sons of God in all 
perfection, but only to those who are born of God; to those 
regenerated by grace, first of all dead to all that is of the old 
man, rising above themselves to that which is supernatural, 
and receiving from God their new birth and sonship, surpassing 
every thought of man. ... To be born again of the Holy Ghost, 
in this life perfectly, is to be a soul most like unto God in im¬ 
purity without any stain of imperfection. Thus the pure trans¬ 
formation by participation of union may bo effected, though 
not essentially. 

In order that we may have a clearer notion of the one and the 
other, let us consider the following illustration : the sun, with 
its rays, strikes a window ; but if that window be stained and 
unclean, the sun cannot shine through nor transform it 
perfectly into itself, as it would have done, had it been clean 
and unsullied. This depends not on the sun but on the window, 
so that if the latter were perfectly clean, the rays of the sun 
would so shine through it, and so transform it as to make it 
seem identical with the rays and to give forth the light thereof, 


* S. John i, 13. 
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though in truth the window, while it appears one with the rays 
of the sun, preserves still its own separate and distinct substance. 
In this case we might say that the window is a ray, or light, by 
participation. 

Thus the soul resembles the window ; . . . the soul then by 
resigning itself, in removing from itself every spot and stain 
of the creature, which is to keep the will perfectly united to the 
will of God . . . seems to be God rather than itself, and indeed 
is God by participation, though in reality preserving its own 
natural substance as distinct from God as it did before. . . . 
Hence it becomes more evident that the fitting disposition for 
this union is, not that the soul should understand, taste, feel or 
imagine anything on the subject of the nature of God, or any 
other thing whatever, but only that pureness and love which 
is perfect resignation, and complete detachment from all things 
for God alone.’ 

The Ascent of Mount Carmel , Book II, Ch. 5. I have sub¬ 
stituted the English version of Fr. Benedict Zimmerman’s 
corrected edition (Baker, 1922) for the French version quoted 
by P. Ludovic de Besse.—[ Translator ]. 
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On perfect love of God , which does not exclude the hope of 
reward. 

I 

Q. What is that love of God which is called dis¬ 
interested and the love of pure benevolence ? 

A . It is that with which we love God for himself 
alone, without hope of return. 

Q,. What is interested love ? 

A. It is the love of Christian hope, by which we 
love God in relation to ourselves, as our sovereign good 
and of necessity our sovereign beatitude. 

Q. What was the error of the false mystics on this 
point ? 

A. They erred in admitting pure love only in a 
certain state of the so-called perfect: whereas it exists 
even in the state of the beginners, for no man can be 
just without having in a certain degree true justice, 
which consists in loving God for himself because he 
merits it, and with a sovereign love, that is a love 
greater than any other, because God is above all. 

(f. But if this love is common to all, what difference 
will there be between the just and the perfect ? 

A. The difference is that the latter love God more 
perfectly, but with the same love of pure benevolence, 
for there are no two kinds of this love. 

Q. But in what does the perfection of this love 
consist ? 

A. It consists, says Bossuet, in a more continuous , more 
habitual , more dominant , exercise of the same charity which 
is common to all . 1 

1 Preface on the Instruction Pastorale of F^nelon, § 96. 
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Q. What difference is there, then, between love and 
pure love ? 

A. None except in degree, for all love of charity is 
so essentially disinterested that there is no love which 
is not disinterested, according to S. Paul’s words : 
Charity seeketh not her own, Caritas non quaerit quae 
sua sunt . 

Q. What, on this point, was the false disinterested¬ 
ness of the new mystics ? 

A. Their error was to believe in a disinterestedness 
carried to an extreme and exclusive of every other 
motive than that of loving God for himself alone. 

Q. Is not that very perfect ? 

A. It is too perfect; may one not sin by excess, as 
much as by default ? 

II 

Q. In what does this excess consist? 

A. Not in the love of God, for in that there can be 
no excess ; not in loving him for himself alone ; but 
in loving him in such a way as to exclude other motives 
for loving him that the Scriptures and the Fathers set 
before us incessantly, such as the benefits and the eternal 
recompense he promises. 

Q. What evil results from this exclusion ? 

A. That on the pretext of a completely disinterested 
love Christian hope is banished, contrary to the words 
of S. Paul : ‘ And now there remain Faith, Hope and 
Charity, these three ; Manent tria haec .’ For if our 
so-called perfect ones no longer wish to think of eternal 
recompense, the formal motive of hope, which is our 
beatitude, no longer exists for them, and consequently 
they destroy the exercise of the second theological virtue, 
which is hope. 

Q,. What other evil result has this exclusion ? 

A. It is in formal opposition to the Council of 
Trent , 1 which decided that all the just and even the 
* Cone. Trid., Sess. V, Ch. XI. 
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most perfect, regard eternal recompense as a means 
not only and principally of glorifying God, but also of 
combatting their negligence and of encouraging them to 
run their course. Now if they thought no longer of 
this recompense, it would no longer be for them a motive 
capable of animating them and rousing their courage . 1 

Q,. But perhaps the perfect no longer need to think 
of recompense. 

A . It is to preclude this vain pretension that the 
same Council supported its decision with the example 
of David, who said : c I inclined my heart to do thy justi¬ 
fications for ever, for the reward 5 ; and of Moses, of whom 
the Apostle said : ‘ For he looked unto the reward 5 in order 
to show that even among the greatest saints there is 
during this life a foundation of sloth which must be 
aroused by the sight of eternal recompense ; and that 
to neglect this aid, or in a word to refrain from using it 
habitually, is to give oneself up to vanity, and to ignore 
human weakness and the temptations to which we are 
exposed in the course of our pilgrimage . 2 

1 S. Augustine here makes an impossible supposition : If 
God came in person, and said to you with his own lips : Sin as 
much as you like ; be content ; let all that you love be given 
you; let all that is opposed to your plans perish, let none 
contradict you ; let nobody reprove or blame you ; let all the 
wealth you desire be given you in profusion ; live thus enjoy- 
ably, not for a time but for ever—the only condition is that 
you will never see my face. My brethren, whence comes that 
groan I hear among you at these words, if it is not that that 
chaste fear, which goes on from generation to generation, has 
already been born in you ? 

Why are your hearts stricken within you at these words : 
you will never see my face ? Ah ! the soul touched with chaste 
fear could not hold back its tears, and would say : Oh ! may I 
lose all the rest if I may only see thy face 1 The soul would 
cry (he continues) : Turn us, O God of hosts, and show us thy 
face. See how ardent is this chaste fear, this veritable and 
sincere love.’ S. Augustine gives it all these names to show how 
pure it is, and yet it is the love of a God, who by discovering 
himself to us, will bring about our happiness. 

1 Hugh of S. Victor replies as follows to these false mystics : 
Hear these wise men (these mystics) ; they say : 1 We love God ; 
but we do not desire him.’ It is as if they said : ‘ We love him, 
but are not concerned with him.’ I am a man and would not 
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supposes the love we have for him because of his perfections and 
his infinite lovableness, without which charity itself would no 
longer exist , bereft of its principal object , which is the excellence 
of the divine nature . 

Q. Now pure love is established in its essential and 
specific object, as the School puts it. But perhaps in 
recognizing these acts of pure love, he did not recognize 
that they can be achieved both easily and often. 

A. Not at all; for whoever recognizes the acts of 
any virtue must of necessity see that they can be repeated 
often, and that by their frequent repetition one may 
acquire the facility of producing them. 

£ Z ■ Perhaps he condemns the state of pure love. 

A. He condemns the state which excludes other 
motives of loving God, but not that which does not 
exclude them ; as he explains in the preface to his second 
treatise. It is concerned with a passage of Silvius , 1 
who, explaining in his book on the Venerable Bede 
the three degrees of Slave, Hireling and Son, said that 
it is in the last when one is wholly a Son, that one has no 
thought of recompense : tantum est filius nullum omnino 
respectum habeas ad mercedem. From which it follows , says 
Bossuet, (i) that he whom one calls only a son, with no thought 
of recompense, is so only in abstraction (that is, by the force of 
his love, which usually prevents him from thinking of rewards), 
without being so by exclusion, that is by rejecting, scorning, or 
forgetting altogether this reward, which is a promised good 
and one for which we ought to hope ; (ii) that this abstraction 
neither should nor can be perpetual, because we should 
think of this reward and we often need to do so ; now, 
since the quality of c Son 5 represents the ordinary state 
of pure love, this is what Bossuet admits and what 
rejects in it : (i) he admits in it pure love by abstraction 
from the other motives of loving, but never by their deliberate 
exclusion ; ( ii) he declares that this abstraction caused by the 
vehemence of love neither should nor can be perpetual, partly on 
account of the virtue of hope, which should be practised in 
1 Second treatise, Preface, § 94. 
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every state , partly because of our frequent need for re-animation 
and encouragement; for this need (he adds) will never cease. 

Q. Whenever we desire this recompense do we with¬ 
draw from pure love ? 

A. Not at all, the Bishop of Meaux tells us, provided 
we desire it above all because God wishes it, as finding 
in it the height of his glory and the most perfect mani¬ 
festation of his greatness ; for this is an act of pure and 
perfectly disinterested love, in which we do not relate 
God to ourselves, but ourselves wholly to God and to 
his glory ; henceforth we love him more than our¬ 
selves, for we love ourselves only in him and for him. 

Ill 

Q. In what then does he say consists the perfection 
of love and of its disinterestedness ? 

A. Not, he says, in suppressing the motive of hope, 
or in forgetting recompense ; but on the contrary 
in desiring this divine reward, having regard rather to 
God’s will and his great glory than to our own interest 
and happiness ; in holding ourselves always in move¬ 
ment, relating our beatitude unceasingly to the glory 
of God. This, he tells us, is what we must learn to cut 
out from our hearts ; aiming at our last end in view of 
the eternal reward, instead of getting it in the good 
pleasure of God, and in his glory above . 1 

Q. I understand that every act which thus relates 
our beatitude to God is an act of charity, but what 
then becomes of hope ? 

A. This single act embraces both, by the double 
motive that exists in it; the recompense which we 
desire as being promised produces hope in God ; this 
recompense, desired more for the glory of God than to 
beatify ourselves, produces purity of love. This is what 
Bossuet calls hope which is absorbed in love , or love which 
perfects hope by making it as disinterested as possible without 
destroying it. This, he says, is the best thing we have 
1 Second treatise. Preface, § 93. 
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to sacrifice ; it is the love of the recompense which inspires 
the children of God with Christian hope> not by destroying it 
but by urging it higher , relating it to charity , which happens 
when we love this recompense chiefly for God and in relation to him . 

Q. How comes it, then, that instead of being taught 
to love the recompense in God and for God, we are 
told that it is better in general not to think of recom¬ 
pense, so that we may act in regard to God alone ? 

A. Because the first is much easier, and serves as 
a step to mount to the high degree of disinterestedness 
of which the Bishop of Meaux speaks. 

Q. Explain how the one can be easier than the other. 

A. This is because it costs much less to our self-love 
to become sufficiently disinterested to relate to God 
alone our small services, abstracting from recompenses, 
than to relate to him those recompenses themselves 
and love them principally for his sake in the pleasing 
sight of those recompenses. A lesser degree of love 
would suffice for the first kind of disinterestedness ; 
but for the second, which means our desiring glory and 
eternal happiness less for our own pleasure than for 
the greater glory of God, what a strong love is necessary ! 
What continual efforts in regard to oneself! That is 
why Bossuet just told us that we must keep always in 
movement relating our beatitude unceasingly to the glory of 
God. But by frequently relating our works to him alone, 
we gradually learn to be so disinterested for love of 
him that we finally attain to being ordinarily in the 
heroic disposition of never reposing our heart wholly 
in eternal beatitude, but passing beyond that, as Sylvius 
says, by loving it chiefly for the glory of God, who 
alone is the last end of everything . 1 

IV 

£),. Could you not summarize in a few words the 
doctrine of Bossuet on the practice of perfect love ? 

A . He has almost done it himself in two propositions. 

* Second treatise. Preface, § 92. 
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The first is : though God, who is good in himself, is 
the proper object of charity , 1 this notion does not 
exclude but actually rather affirms that of a beneficent 
God who loves men, because being beneficent in this 
way is a goodness in God, and a perfection worthy of 
love. The love God bears us is, so to speak, a special 
loveability in him, as S. Thomas, S. Bonaventure, Duns 
Scotus, Suarez, and all the scholastics unanimously 
teach. It is on account of this special loveability that the 
Beloved Disciple told us we must love God because he 
first loved us. The mystics are of the same mind, 
Bossuet continues, as witness Ruysbroeck and Harphius, 
who give as chief motive for the purest love, to love that 
love which loves us eternally, amorem aeternaliter nos 
amantem; to love, as they say, the abysmal love, 
abyssalem amorem , that is, in their language, intimate, 
deep, infinite love, which in God is nothing else than 
God himself. The second proposition, which is merely 
a consequence of the first , 2 is this : In practice there 
arise two sorts of motive for love however pure : one is 
the excellence of the divine nature ; the other assumes 
this, and adds that this perfect and excellent nature 
loves us eternally, wherefore it creates us, redeems us 
and makes us happy ; from which it follows that the 
whole object of the purest love itself is God, who is 
excellent in himself, and infinitely communicative and 
benevolent. It is thus in practice, without refining 
too much on the distinction of the objects and motives 
of love, that one loves those who are outstanding in the 
exercise of pure and divine love ; Moses, David, S. 
Paul, and in short of the greatest saints. 

d- What does he conclude from this ? 

A. To separate the two ideas of God as sovereignly 
good in himself, and as infinitely communicative of his 
goodness, otherwise than by abstraction is a doctrine 
contrary to piety, to the whole of theology and the 

1 Fifth treatise on the il £ oximes, § 10. See also Summa 
Doctrines, § 8. ■ Fifth treatise, § 11. 
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Holy Scriptures. From which it will be seen that 
Bossuet admits pure love by abstraction from interested 
motives, and that he declares further that this love may 
subsist with acts of Christian hope, provided this hope 
is related to God as the last end of all things . 1 

Q. Why should this doctrine, which separates other¬ 
wise than by abstraction the two ideas of which he 
speaks, be contrary to piety, to theology, etc. ? 

A. If we separate the two motives for loving God, 
regarding the second as interested and unworthy to 
enter into the true charity of the perfect, we fall into 
the indifference of the new mystics regarding salvation 
and the virtues ; in which matter they try in vain to 
stand on the authority of S. Francis de Sales and certain 
other spirituals, as the Bishop of Meaux will now shew us. 

1 We can reduce to five truths, says Bossuet, the rules or 
maxims which establish the motives of divine love. 

(i) Perfect love has for motive the greatest perfection and 
the highest excellence. 

(ii) It is an excellence in God to be good, liberal, benevolent, 
communicative, loving those who love him, telling them of his 
love and overwhelming them with gifts when they respond to it, 
even to the extent of giving them himself. 

(iii) It is God’s place alone to love without necessity; our 
essential need attaches and subjects us to him as to one who 
makes us happy in giving us himself, apart from whom we can 
find nothing but trouble and unhappiness. 

(iv) Nothing can remove from the heart the desiro to be 
happy ; and if we could master ourselves and cease to be con¬ 
cerned with ourselves, then we should no longer be subject to 
God, who could make us neither happy nor unhappy, could 
neither reward nor punish us, except perhaps by annihilating 
us; which again would be uncertain, supposing that we 
could be indifferent to that fate. 

(v) Essential beatitude is nothing but the consummation or 
perfection of charity; the sight of God makes it the purest and 
most perfect love that could exist, by making it unchanging ; 
the love itself is a part of the possession. Thus to say that the 
desire to possess God prevents the purity and perfection of love, 
is to say that it is prevented by the desire to attain to unchanging 
and perfect love. 

These five truths are evident to reason, indubitable to faith, 
incontestable in the School. There is no author to be found who 
has ever called them in question, and all that is opposed to them 
is worthy of condemnation. (Fifth treatise of Bossuet, ad fin.) 
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S. Francis de Sales professes the same doctrine—Christian 
indifference—How it should be understood. 

I 

CL How did Bossuet prove what is now in question ? 

A. By the principles of the holy Bishop, by his 
counsels and practice, by the true explanation of all 
his controverted passages, and lastly by a manifest 
reason, which is, so to speak, the key to the proper 
understanding of the spirituals, and above all of the 
mystics. 

Q On what principle does S. Francis de Sales join 
together the desire of salvation and perfect love ? 

A. In his book on ‘ The Love of God 5 he proves in 
many places that God wills with a positive will that we 
should all be saved ; from which it follows that he who 
wishes for salvation acts in accordance with the will 
of God, and therefore in love, as the Bishop of Meaux 
says . 1 

Q. How did the saint reconcile pure love with the 
desire for reward ? 

A. When speaking to the most perfect souls, so far 
from trying to make them disinterested in their beatitude 
by advising them not to think of it, he spurred them, 
on the contrary, to frequent acts of hope, and to think 
always of eternal felicity ; a precept which he practised 
well when he said : 2 c I have thought of nothing this 
morning but that eternity of well-being which awaits us, 
but in which everything would seem to me of little or 
no account if it were not the invariable and for ever 

1 Book VIII, § 5. 8 Ibid., § 6. 
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actual love of that great God who reigns always . 5 
Here is the true disinterestedness which makes us love 
even our beatitude in God and for God . 1 

Q. What does Bossuet conclude from this ? 

A. That so far from saying that the love of salvation 
and the desire to enjoy God is not an act of charity, 
the holy Bishop decided the contrary, for two reasons ; 
that by desiring salvation because God wishes it we 
conform to his will, and that this desire is merely a 
desire of a love that is always actual, invariable and 
perfect . 2 

II 

Q. But it is said that the saint spoke ceaselessly 
of Christian indifference ; there is also in his books a 
whole chapter bearing the title : That holy indifference 
extends to all things. 

A. The Saint explains this himself, when he says 
that this indifference ‘ is to be practised in things 
belonging to the natural life, as in health, sickness, 
beauty, deformity, ... in the affairs of the spiritual 
life, as in dryness, consolations, relish, aridity ; in 
actions, in sufferings—briefly, in all sorts of events . 5 
From which it is clear, Bossuet says , 3 that the saint says 
nothing of salvation, any more than in scores of other 
passages where he talks of Christian indifference, pushing 
it as far as it will go, short of indifference to salvation. 

Q. What is the fundamental reason of this restric¬ 
tion ? 

A. Bossuet tells us 4 that indifference can never 
concern the expressed and signified will of God ; other¬ 
wise it would become indifference as to whether we 

1 These words taken from the book On the Love of Ood explain 
even better the holy Bishop’s idea : ‘ I love to have God, I love 
that God should be my sovereign good ; this is a holy affection 
of the spouse, who a hundred times in excess of delight protests : 
“ my beloved to me and I to him.” ’ (Love of Ood , Book II, 
ch. XVII.) 

2 Book VIII, § 7. 8 Ibid., § 8. 4 Ibid., § 9. 
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wished or did not wish what God declares that he 
wills ; Christian indifference therefore must be restricted, 
as the Saint restricted it, to certain events which are 
ruled by the will of God’s good pleasure, as when his 
sovereign orders decide on those things which happen 
every day, such as health, sickness, death, success or 
failure ; from which it is to be concluded that neither 
indifference nor abandonment can extend to the 
virtues, for they belong like salvation to the declared 
will ; that is, to the express commandment of God. 

Q,. Did not the saint say somewhere that it is 
necessary to lose the taste for the virtues, and that the 
perfect soul does not wish to enjoy them ? 

A. True , 1 but he explained the idea in this way, 
adding elsewhere that not enjoying the virtues is not 
to be indifferent to having or not having them. It 
means that after stripping ourselves of the proud human 
desire we have for them, we clothe ourselves again in 
them, not now because they are agreeable to us, useful, 
honourable, and fitted to gratify our self-love, but 
because they are agreeable to God, useful to his honour 
and destined to his glory. 

Q. But perhaps the new mystics regarded in the 
same way their indifference to salvation and the virtues, 
wishing solely to strip themselves of everything which 
involves our self-love, in order to relate it wholly to the 
pleasure and glory of God. 

A. If they regard it thus, replies the Bishop of 
Meaux , 2 let them explain themselves as the saint does, 
and let them cease from saying that in a certain state 
of perfection we must desire or ask nothing for ourselves, 
for this would be interested ; since it would cease to be 
so as soon as they relate all this to the glory of God. 

Q- To what point is it possible, according to Bossuet, 
to carry disinterestedness in this matter ? 

A. In the first place, we must strip ourselves of our 
own interests to the point at which we desire salvation, 

1 Book VIII,r§«14. 8 Ibid. 
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the virtues and even love of God more because he 
wishes it, and in it finds his glory, than for our own 
happiness, as was explained in the preceding dialogue ; 
in the second place, to the point of not feeling 1 we are 
pleasing God or he us (if he wishes to remove this 
consciousness), but never to the extent of not thinking 
of pleasing him in our hearts, and not desiring to do so 
as much as we can. 

££• How does Bossuet reply to the comparisons of 
S. Francis de Sales which are brought as an objection ? 

A. Nothing is easier, he says , 2 than to resolve by 
these principles the objections which are assumed from 
the comparisons of the holy Bishop. His c statue,’ 
which most surprises those who do not understand his 
meaning, is very easy to explain, because it does not 
concern an eternal state, but only the time of prayer ; 
in particular the time of that particular prayer which 
is called the prayer of simplicity or repose, of which we 
have spoken, in which the soul is urged and, so to 
speak, acted upon by the spirit of God, rather than 
acting by its own efforts; there is no matter for astonish¬ 
ment if, in those moments when it is actually under the 
hand of God, it is compared to a statue which is placed 
in a beautiful garden solely to satisfy the eyes of those 
who put it in its place, with hardly any action on its 
own part. 

Q,. What is his reply to the comparison of the 
daughter of the physician or surgeon who, in a violent 
fever and not knowing what may cure her, desires and 
asks nothing of her father, in whom she places her entire 
confidence and who is well able to arrange for her 
what is most profitable to her health ? 

A. This daughter, says Bossuet , 3 certainly wishes to 
recover, she is not indifferent to this end but only to the 
means, whose disposition she leaves entirely to her 
father, for he knows better than she what will do her 
good ; in the same way a perfect soul is not indifferent 
1 Book VIII, § 18. 2 Ibid., § 15. 8 Ibid., § 21 
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to its end, which is salvation, but only to the various 
events and means which will bring that end about, 
known better to God than to ourselves. 

Q. But this daughter seemed so indifferent to her 
health that even after her cure, instead of thanking her 
father, she said nothing but: My father loves me well 
and I am wholly his. 

A. Is not this the most efficacious way of thanking 
her father and recognizing his goodness ? For to give 
thanks and be grateful is surely to love the goodness 
of the benefactor rather than his benefits. Thus , 
Bossuet continues , 1 what is taken from this daughter is at 
the most a formula of thanksgiving , a compliment from the 
lips only , so to speak , and all the feeling in her heart is left . 
This is a most consoling reply to many simple and 
virtuous souls who, finding themselves on a thousand 
occasions filled with certain feelings of gratitude, of 
hope, of desire and of love, are unhappy because they 
can explain them neither to God nor themselves by any 
of the ordinary formulae, by any act of express reflection; 
as if God did not see well enough the feelings in the 
intimate depths of their hearts ; or that it was necessary 
to see them themselves in order to have the satisfaction 
of vain complacency. 

Ill 

Q. Who are the other spirituals whose teaching was 
brought forward as an objection in this matter ? 

A. Fr. Rodriguez and Fr. Surin. 

Q. What are the passages from Rodriguez, and 
how does he reply ? 

A. The first passage is this : ‘ the accomplishment 
of the will of God gives more pleasure to the perfect 
man than does his own happiness.’ This passage is 
conclusive for us, he replies , 2 for so far from excluding 
joy and happiness it merely subordinates them to the 
will of God ; with this we are in accord, as we have 
1 Book VIII, § 21. 8 Ibid. 
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seen, and merely condemn the exclusion they wish to 
establish. 

The second passage is i 1 ‘ We must leave to God the 
care of our souls as we do that of our bodies.’ When 
Rodriguez talks thus, we must always remember that 
this abandonment, copied from S. Peter, has for foun¬ 
dation the words of the same apostle : for he hath care 
of you: Ipsi cur a est de vobis. So that to cast on him all our 
cares , even that of salvation , as he exhorts us , is not to abandon 
them but to put them in more certain hands than ours . 

The third passage is : 6 The servant of God casts 
aside all interest.’ To which he replies : the interest 
which must be cast aside is self-interest as last end, 
self-interest without relation to God, self-interest full of 
anxiety and with no confidence. 

Q. What does he reply to the passages from the 
Catechism and the ‘ Foundations of the Spiritual Life * 
of Fr. Surin ? For I have heard that he approved 
these two books. 

A . He tells us so himself in Section XII of the 
Preface to his Second Treatise , 2 and repeats his approval; 
no doubt that is why he insists on these passages, and 
brings them as evidence in support of his views. 

Q. What do these passages say, and what is his 
reply ? 

A . The first says : 3 * The gratuitous service we give 
to God consists in doing everything with the motive 
of pleasing God ; we are touched only by the attraction 
of his goodness and his merit; this enkindles us to such 
an extent that there is no need of any other stimulus 
to do good, than the knowledge that God is good, 
liberal and generous, acting and doing good through 
sheer charity and generosity.’ These , says Bossuet, 
are plain words , which show us that so far from excluding 
the benefits of God from our gratuitous service , we use them as 
support to it; for the love which we bear God for his benevo- 

* Fifth treatise, § 13. 

* Preface to the Instruction , § 140. 8 Fifth treatise, § 14. 
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lence, y his liberality and generosity , is a very part of this 
gratuitous service the author refers to. 

The second passage says : c The last and most perfect 
degree of love and gratuitous service is that of the 
faithful servants, who have even left in the hands of 
God their salvation and eternal life, retaining no 
anxiety or thought about it, nor except to wish what 
God wills for them ; but we cannot attain to this 
without long effort and renunciation of ourselves in 
prayer, telling God a thousand times that we want 
nothing but him . 5 We want him then , replies Bossuet, 
and in the highest point of disinterestedness we do not cast 
aside the desire to possess him. Who ever desired more ? he 
adds . 1 

The third passage says : 2 4 In leaving aside all 
interests we abandon everything to God, not only in 
time but in eternity, never acting on the consideration 
of our own interests nor taking our stand on any other 
principle than the motive of pleasing God. I do not 
decry the motive of recompense, which may sometimes 
serve and be of profit; but the most praiseworthy, the 
most desirable, is that of the glory, the love and the 
pleasure of our God ; so that the soul may say it hopes 
all things of him for whom it abandoned all . 5 

This, said the Bishop of Meaux, is the act of hope in 
all its strength, in the most perfect abandonment. 
This is the secret of abandonment, he continues, which 
is also that of perfect love : The perfect soul seems to lose 
sight of all self-interest , but so that it may say it hopes all 
things from him for whom it abandoned all: so that abandon¬ 
ment of all as far as our feelings go , is a reason for hoping all. 
That was what the apostle S. Peter said : 4 Casting all 
your care upon him ... be nothing solicitous . 5 But 
note the reason : this is that 4 he hath care of you 5 ; 
to have no care for one’s own well-being is in another 
way to have the most perfect care. Who does not know 
that the 4 Fly 5 of the Bride in the Song of Songs is 

1 Fifth treatise, § 14. 2 Preface to the Instruction , § 143. 
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merely a more secret manner of invitation ? The soul, who 
wishes to hide her love from exterior observation, wishes 
at the same time to feel it in the more intimate depths 
of herself, and the spouse understands this language. 

Q,. What general reply did he give to explain other 
similar passages in Fr. Surin ? 

A. When this Father said often that we must keep 
our recompense, our interest, our merits out of sight; 
and never think of ourselves, it is either, says Bossuet , 1 
on the presupposition, according to S. Peter’s teaching, 
that God thinks of us and takes cares of us, Qiioniam ipsi 
cura est de vobis: or because what he calls interest does 
not include that great interest of possessing God, which 
deserves a more exalted name ; or that the care we 
take must be without trouble or anxiety ; or in any 
case since our merits are a gift of God, we should attend 
more to his liberality than to our co-operation, to the 
principle more than to its effects. And at any rate we 
should give him all, expect all from his grace, attribute 
all to him and recognize as his by a perfect self-abandon¬ 
ment all the goods we possess. 

IV 

Q. What general rule does he give for the better 
understanding of the spirituals and the mystics, especially 
in the delicate matters of pure love and self-abandon¬ 
ment ? 

A. As he told us at the beginning, we must not take 
certain of their expressions too literally, but give them 
broad interpretations ; because, he tells us , 2 writers 
such as S. Francis de Sales, who are full of affection and 
feelings, do not always wish to speak literally, and we 
must consider their meaning as a whole. He adds 
further : ‘ Without adhering scrupulously to the 

expressions of the holiest men, or even to certain of their 
conceptions, we must compare them with each other and 
be content to penetrate to the fundamental meaning . 5 3 

1 Fifth treatise, § 14. 3 Book VIII, § 20. 8 Ibid., § 23. 
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Q,. Would you give me another particular instance 
which will show clearly that Bossuet practised the rule 
he has just laid down ? 

A. Here is one , 1 that I find in the Preface already 
mentioned : c . . . I cannot but recall a thought of 
that good religious, Brother Laurence, a Discalced 
Carmelite : He thought it impossible (he said) that 
God should allow to suffer long a soul abandoned to 
him, and resolved to abandon all for him . 5 He thought 
it impossible : was this a dogma that he had laid down 
in his mind ? No, he spoke from feeling and not from 
dogma; this as a dogma would have been erroneous, 
considering the long-suffering of Job and many other 
saints ; but this sentiment (he continued), based on the 
immense goodness of God, seems to me admirable. 
Such are the rules of wisdom and discretion that Bossuet 
established and constantly followed in connection with 
the spirituals and above all the mystics, who usually 
speak less in precise dogmas than in sentiments of love. 
It is by this rule, and in this sense alone, that he justified, 
as we will see later, the exaggerations of the Saints, 
their impossible suppositions and the extravagances 
attributed to them. Because, once more, he knew that 
the free and noble efforts of divine love are not properly 
subject in their verbal expression to a rigorous dogmatic 
criticism. Who will be surprised after this that the 
cleverest people are pi'oud to follow the decisions of a 
scholar who is so reasonable in every way ? 


1 Preface to the Instruction , § 144. 
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The Bishop of Meaux's views on the prayer of the Venerable 
Mother de Chantal , approved by S. Francis de Sales . 

I 

Q,. What was the prayer of this Venerable Mother ? 

A. It was a Prayer of general abandonment, and 
surrender of herself into the arms of divine Providence . 1 

Q- What did her soul do in this state ? 

A. Her soul, thus surrendered, forgot self entirely, 
and rejected all kinds of discourses, reflections, operations, 
etc., in order to remain in this simple, actual, disposition 
of abandonment, given up entirely to the divine attrac¬ 
tions. 

Q. Were these attractions always sensible and 
perceived ? 

A. No, for often she fell into darkness, confusion, 
impotence of spirit, for which the only remedy was to 
put herself once more into the arms of God, c without 
acts' she said, c for I can do none' 

Q. Did not the Bishop of Meaux conjecture that the 
people of the world might be shocked at these passive 
states which were no longer mere speculation but 
reduced to practice ? 

A. It was because he felt this, that not content 
with the counsels given in his Preface , he gave yet another 
instruction here . 2 

Q. In what terms did he put this warning ? 

A. ‘I pause here for a moment to conjure the 
people of the world not to treat these states as visions 
and dreams. Do they doubt that God, who is wonderful 

1 Book VIII, § 26. 1 Ibid., § 27. 
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in all his works and singularly wonderful in the saints, 
has special ways unknown to the world of communi¬ 
cating himself to his friends, of holding them in his hand 
and letting them feel his sweet sovereignty ? Let them 
fear then in making precipitate judgement lest they 
run the risk of incurring the just reproach of the apostle 
S. Jude against those who blaspheme what they know 
not . 5 

d. But why set out once more to deal with passive 
prayer ? Has it not been spoken of enough ? 

A . Bossuet himself gives us two good reasons 
the first, because although the authority of this Vener¬ 
able Mother is of great weight, the new mystics abused 
it grossly ; the second, because her conduct, as also 
that of her holy Director, may serve as a model for all 
souls who find themselves in this state of prayer. 

d- What abuse then did the new mystics commit ? 

A. They took this example to support their imaginary 
states in which souls are always in every respect divinely 
moved and consequently always passive ; but their 
perpetual passivity is merely an idea in which neither 
S. Francis de Sales, nor his humble daughter whom 
they call to their aid, have any part . 2 

Q. But why does Bossuet always return to the 
condemnation of this perpetual passivity ? 

A. Not only because in that, as we have seen, lies 
the fundamental error of Quietism, but also to make it 
clearer that he does not condemn passivity in prayer, 
nor even extraordinary passivity in certain souls ; the 
repetitions on this point are so necessary that although 
they are even more frequent in his book, there are 
many people who have read it and who yet confuse 
these three kinds of passivity, condemning them equally, 
whereas only the perpetual passivity has been condemned, 
and that with several restrictions, as is to be seen in 
Article XXIX of the Issy Conference, inserted in all the 
ordinances of the Bishops . 3 

1 Book VIII, § 26. 1 Ibid., § 40. 
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£),. But is there not some reason for quoting this 
Mother as an example of perpetual passivity ? For I 
have read in her Life that her inclination to simplicity, 
to abandonment, became so absorbing, so continuous, 
and extended so far, that her habit of prayer was 
continual. 

A. Yes, continual through the ever vivid disposition 
of a simple gaze at God in all things, but not continual, 
either as formed by one single act, or even by several 
successive acts without interruption. 1 

Q. How and in what things can her conduct and 
that of her holy director serve as a model for souls 
which are in this state of prayer, though in a greatly 
inferior degree ? 

A. In many things and in many ways : firstly for 
purposes of consultation, according to the practice of 
the Mother and her director, for though S. Francis 
de Sales was undoubtedly the chief authority of his 
time on this matter, he none the less consulted en¬ 
lightened people. It is true that to-day we have not 
the same need, for matters have been so well discussed 
and examined to the bottom, which is one of the great 
advantages that Providence is accustomed to draw 
from the errors it permits from time to time in the 
Church ; nevertheless, there may be cases of so special 
a nature that consultations are still necessary. 

II 

(2,. In such a case to whom should one address 
oneself? 

A. Bossuet tells us in his Preface , 2 quoting S. Teresa, 
who wished to find in the directors she consulted, both 
knowledge and experience together. 

Q. But in default of one or the other, which is to 
be preferred ? 

A. The true scholar is to be preferred to him who is 
only spiritual, replies the Bishop of Meaux, according 
> Book VIII, § 35. 8 Preface, § 6. 
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to S. Teresa’s opinion, for reasons, he adds, on which 
perhaps we have not sufficiently reflected. 

Q,. What are these reasons ? 

A . One is that the man of prayer, but without 
science, is confined to his own single experience, and if 
he does not travel by your road he will be astonished 
at it and will be sure to condemn it ; learned men 
well grounded in the laws of prayer will not do that. 
The other reason is that the knowledge their science 
gives them of other things no less admirable and received 
in the Church will make them put faith in what you 
tell them of your interior, although it be new to them. 
In which matter we should note what S. Teresa says 
she has experienced only too often : how dangerous 
is zeal without knowledge, especially when on the one 
hand acknowledged piety seems to authorize the most 
imprudent decisions, and when on the other for lack of 
a certain humility the strength to recognize mistakes 
is lacking. 

Q. As there are everywhere people of this kind, 
it would not be a useless digression to quote some good 
example in order to encourage those who have never 
known the value of a glorious admission and retractation 
of error when they have been deceived. 

A. I see under my very eyes an excellent example ; 
it is that of a true scholar, for it is that of Bossuet. 
Here is that humble and courageous disposition of 
soul as he relates it himself i 1 ‘ There was brought as 
an objection a book by Fr. Surin, “ The Foundations 
of the Spiritual Life,” which I approved many years 
ago, and in which it was declared were unmistakably 
taught the maxims that I condemn to-day . . . before 
re-reading this book it seems to me that I decided , under the 
eye of God , if I had fallen into some error on a matter which 
I had not thoroughly examined , to confess freely my mistake 
or my ignorance ; and if there was anything to fear in this 
resolution , it was perhaps that I had carried it out too com- 
1 Fifth treatise, § 14. 
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placently. Such are the sentiments of the truly learned, 
who, so far from presuming either that they know or 
ought to know everything or that it is shameful not to 
know something or not to be infallible, think on the 
contrary that there is nothing more beautiful than to 
be able to say nobly : £ I was mistaken, I was not 
sufficiently well informed. 5 

Ill 

Q. To return to the prayer of which we were talking. 
When one is sufficiently assured of its presence in a 
particular case, what instruction could one give to 
interested persons, in accordance with the two models 
that the Bishop of Meaux sets before us here ? 

A. The first concerns the time of these inabilities 
to act spontaneously, and according to the example of 
S. Francis de Sales one should confine these to the 
time of prayer alone, when God is wont to suspend or 
bind as much as he chooses, the intellectual powers, 
and even the will, which is the freest of all. Note that 
it is for this time alone, again, that S. Francis de Sales 
said to the Venerable Mother i 1 4 1 command you to 
rest and dwell simply in God, without trying to do 
anything except as he urges you. 5 

Q. But if this manner of prayer became practically 
perpetual, what should be done then ? 

A. What the saint did, that is to act of oneself when 
possible, which possibility presents itself in two ways : 
when God withdraws his operation at intervals to set 
the soul free ; and when God himself excites it to act 
by gentle invitations, facilities and inclinations which 
he causes to grow in hearts when it pleases him : It is 
for this two-fold reason that the Mother replied to a 
Superior who asked her if she performed acts of prayer : 
4 Yes, my daughter, when God wills it and gives me a 
sign by the movement of his grace. . . . For he would 
not permit me to be so presumptuous as to think I have 
» Book VIII, § 29. 
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never any need to perform a single act, for I believe 
that those who say they never perform acts do not 
understand him. 5 See, says Bossuet, how she treats those 
who wish to be always passive. 1 

Q. During this prayer would it not sometimes be 
better to force oneself to act of oneself and according 
to one’s previous custom ? 

A. 6 Never diverge from your own way, do not 
leave your place, 5 said the saint to the Mother, ‘ that is, 
do not change the nature of your prayer ; do not force 
yourself to make definite acts, for the power to make 
them will not be granted you ; follow the lead of the 
divine movements; be active, passive or patient, as 
God wills or leads you. 55 2 

Q,* But to what did this alternation of passivity and 
action, of simple submission in darkness and torturing 
impotence, or of simple adherence to the movements of 
special grace, or of personal action with ordinary 
grace, lead the Venerable Mother? 

A. All these vicissitudes , says Bossuet, merely tended to 
make her supple in the hands of God: and to ensure that she 
never ceased to adapt hersef to the divine states through which 
God made her pass ; whence the virtues, the submission and 
the admirable resignation which appeared throughout her life. 
This is the result in souls of this prayer of simple sub¬ 
mission and general abandonment, according to the 
degree in which God gives it and the faithfulness with 
which individuals follow it. 

IV 

< Q- In the second place, what are the instructions 
given us regarding acts in this Prayer ? 

A. Some concern suppressed acts and others those 
which always remain. 

Q. What acts are suppressed, according to Bossuet ? 

A. In the first place discursive acts , that is , acts of reasoning , 

* Book VIII, § 30. 


2 Ibid,, § 30. 


Ill 
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for when God wishes to lead a soul in the pure way of faith, 
which is not discursive , he takes from it the power of discourse , 
reasoning and specific reflections , and acts of understanding do not 
usually appear. In the second place , distinct and perceptible acts 
are suppressed. 1 Regarding which the Mother tells us that 
she stayed in the state of simply gazing at God and at 
her own nothingness, wholly abandoned, content and 
tranquil, without moving herself to perform acts of the 
understanding and the will perceptible to the senses, 
not even to practise virtues or to detest faults. 

Q, What acts remained to her? 

A. In the first place , simple and direct movements of the 
heart , by which she reposed in God , abandoning herself to him 
without reserve and leaving to him all her interests. In the 
second place , the foundation of her sensibly perceptible acts 
remained to her , though without feeling , as , according to Bossuet , 
she explains clearly by these words : 

‘ I speak and write of God as if I had many feelings 
about him, because I wish for and believe that good to 
be greater than my afflictions, and want nothing else 
but this treasure of faith, hope and charity, and wish 
to do all that I can know God wants of me. 5 This, 
points out Bossuet, is an active disposition and very 
different from the pure and perpetual passivity of the 
new mystics. From which he concludes that souls 
bereft of sensible acts and of the consolations to be gained from 
them , do not cease , despite their afflictions , both to speak and 
act according to what is in the depth of their soul , though 
ordinarily without zest or feeling. 

Q. Does God leave these afflicted souls entirely 
stripped of feeling? 

A. No, replies the Bishop, 2 and quotes the words 
of the same Mother, addressed to her holy Director : 
‘ I feel no longer that abandonment and sweet confidence 
in God, nor can I make any act of it; it seems to me, 
however, that these dispositions are more solid and firm 


i Book VIII, §§ 31, 32. 


8 Ibid., § 32. 
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On the prayer of the Venerable Mother de Chantal (continued )— 

What writings she has left us on this important matter . 

I 

Q. From all that has been said in the preceding 
Dialogue is it not to be concluded that a soul in this 
way would never be idle, when it tried to keep itself 
always, as far as it could, in the actual disposition of its 
simple abandonment? 

A. In a sense, says the Bishop of Meaux, 1 the soul 
practises only a single act, and at the same time prac¬ 
tises a hundred, according to what Cassian says of this 
prayer of faith in which all the sentiments are com¬ 
bined in one, conglobatis sensibus. 

Q,. How does Bossuet explain this combination of 
all these various sentiments and acts in one, in a soul 
in this way ? 

A. He tells us that after the most specific acts, 
prescribed by Scripture to the faithful have been pro¬ 
duced and repeated, there is composed of all these real 
and physical acts in certain souls a single moral act in 
which all is joined. This is what happened, in the time 
of Mere de Chantal, to her holy daughter Marie- 
Rosette, in whom all the affections of which a Christian 
soul is capable came together, and were infused, so to 
speak, into each other, and thus tending to the same end 
produced an admirable harmony ; for this holy religious 
tried to keep herself always as actually as possible in 
the same state of simple surrender to God. But as 
there arose in her heart a thousand particular good 

> Book VIII, § 36. 
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desires, without giving herself the consolation of remain¬ 
ing in them she included them in her one great act of 
abandonment, in which everything had been so well 
specified. Here we see what real prayer is, produced by 
the simple yet actual disposition of the heart, more 
durable and easier to maintain in certain souls than 
passing acts. 

CL- But when souls possessing a great inclination 
towards simplicity and abandonment are found, should 
they be permitted to limit themselves to their actual 
and more or less ordinary dispositions, in order to 
practise an almost continuous prayer ? 

A. They must be treated as this holy religious was : 
she was led and inclined by her attraction, says Bossuet, 1 
though as if from afar, to a continuity and unity of acts 
which is not of this life. But during this pilgrimage 
this extraordinary attraction had to be reduced, as it 
were, by the ordinary Christian attraction which leads 
to particular acts, explained and developed in the 
Pater and the Credo . It was for this reason that the 
Venerable Mother de Chantal and her holy director 
felt themselves obliged to impose a daily recitation of 
them on their holy daughter, in order to save her from 
the illusion into which the false mystics fell with their 
suppression of all ordinary acts of piety. . . . ‘ May 
God ever be praised for his marvellous operations in 
souls, 5 concludes Bossuet. These words more than 
suffice to confound the spirit of incredulity in this 
matter, not only among those who live in the world 
but also among certain devout persons and pretended 
spirituals. 

Q,. Are not people of this great attraction to this 
kind of prayer rare ? 

A. Yes, very rare, if you are considering this prayer 
in the same degree as that of the Venerable Mother 
de Chantal and her holy daughter ; but if it is taken 
in its lower degrees, while not common to all Christians 
1 Book VIII, § 36. 
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it is not, perhaps, so rare as many people think, especially 
in religion, if the views of the most experienced persons 
are to be believed. 

Q. I should very much like to know what the 
Venerable Mother thought of this ; for apart from the 
veneration of the Bishop of Meaux, who gives her as a 
model, the cause of her beatification is proceeding, and 
several Congregations have been held to consider her 
writings, which they have all declared most orthodox ; 
and therefore her words would have great weight to 
my mind. 

II 

A . These are her views as I found them in the 
replies on the rules, the constitutions and the Customary 
of the Order of the Visitation -, 1 6 It is necessary, 5 she 
replied, ‘ that I should state simply what for good reasons 
I have hitherto held back, which the necessity of souls 
now constrains me to say freely : that is, that the 
further I go the more clearly I see that Our Lord leads 
almost all the daughters of the Visitation to the prayer 
of a very simple unity and unique simplicity of the 
presence of God, by entire surrender of themselves to 
the holy will and care of his divine Providence. Our 
blessed Father calls this the prayer of simple surrender 
to God, and says it is very holy and salutary, and 
embraces all that can be desired for the service of God. 5 

Q,. These words : almost all the daughters of the 
Visitation , are very remarkable, and I do not doubt 
that though this kind of prayer is common among these 
holy women, it finds to-day, as then, many detractors. 

A . Hear the rest of the Mother’s discourse : * Never¬ 
theless, I know that this prayer is strongly objected to 
by those whom God leads by the way of discourse, and 
many of our sisters have been harassed by being told 
that they were idle and wasting time. But with all due 
respect to these persons, I assure you, my beloved 

1 Customary of the Visitation, p. 508. 
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sisters, that you must not be turned aside from your way 
by such discourses, for our Blessed Father, etc. 51 She 
adds later, c Walk then henceforth in this divine way 
with humble assurance, bringing to it no other method 
or effort than that of following simply and faithfully 
the attraction of God, being content each one with the 
portion allotted you, and not desiring more. 5 2 

Q Why does she add these last words ? 

A . She has already said, what is important to 
notice, that there are various degrees in this manner 
of prayer as in all others, some souls possessing that 
single simplicity and that repose to a much greater 
degree than others, and receiving various lights in it. 
But in the end all arrive at the same place, almost 
without knowing they are there. 

Q,. But if God gave the same grace to most other 
orders this would soon be common prayer. 

A. And I say that if God granted it equally to the 
majority of really devout souls in the world, it would 
yet be rare among Christians, it would still be the 
prayer of the smaller number, in fact of very few. 

£L- Does she not speak of it further in her writings ? 

A. These are her words on the same subject, in a 
letter to a Superior of her Order : 4 The almost uni¬ 
versal attraction of the daughters of the Visitation is 
one of simple presence of God and entire surrender. 
... I might well omit the almost , for I have realized 
that all those who applied themselves properly to 
prayer from the beginning were attracted to it in the 
first place. Finally I hold that this manner of prayer 
is essential to our little congregation, that it is a very 
great gift of God, and that it requires of us an almost 
infinite gratitude. 5 3 But what appears to me most 
singular and instructive is that she continues : c This 
attraction is so peculiarly our own that the souls drawn 
away from it seem to abandon their centre, lose their 

1 Customary of the Visitation , p. 509. 'Ibid., p. 511. 

8 Book III, Letter 108. 
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liberty of spirit and enter into a sort of constraint and per¬ 
plexity which tears away their peace and hinders them 
gravely in their way. I have had but too many experi¬ 
ences of this truth. 51 This is a beautiful lesson for all 
those whose souls God visits with this attraction (which 
once more is not so rare as is thought, even in the 
world) when one gives oneself unreservedly to God. 
In this matter I cannot help exclaiming with the 
Bishop of Meaux : May God ever be praised for his mar¬ 
vellous operations in so many souls . 

Q. What would you say if someone said to you : 
The venerable Mother spoke in one age and we live in 
another ? 

A. Is it possible either in charity or equity to 
think that God has changed his conduct in regard to 
these holy women, while on their part there appears no 
change with regard to God ? 

Ill 

Q. Does not the Venerable Mother de Chantal 
give any counsel on this subject? 

A. She gives four very important ones. 

Q. What is the first? 

A. It concerns beginners, to whom she says : We 
must faithfully follow this way from the moment we 
are drawn to it; for we must not travel thither our¬ 
selves, but wait humbly and patiently for the hour 
when our divine Saviour has ordained that we should 
be introduced into this happiness ; in short, in order 
to journey to God and reach him, we must let ourselves 
be led by his Spirit; what he has chosen is always best 
for us. 2 

Q. What is her second counsel ? 

A. It concerns persons led by this path, who, she 
says, ‘ are bound to a great purity of heart, lowliness, 
surrender and total dependence on God ; they must 

1 Customary of the Visitation , p. 510. 
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simplify their spirit in all things, casting away all 
reflections on the past, the present and the future ; 
instead of regarding what they do or are about to do 
they should regard God, forgetting all things as much 
as possible, for this continual remembrance, uniting 
their spirit to his goodness, and that simply, in every¬ 
thing that happens from moment to moment. 51 

IV 

Q. What is the third counsel ? 

A. It concerns the time of aridity, insensibility and 
distractions : c It often happens 5 (she says) c that souls 
in this way are harassed by many distractions, and 
remain without any sensible support, for Our Lord 
has taken from them the feeling of his sweet presence 
and all sorts of interior aids and knowledge, so that they 
remain in complete impotence and insensibility. This 
is rather astonishing to souls not yet experienced ; but 
they should remain firm and repose in God above all 
thought and feeling, suffering, receiving, cherishing 
equally all the ways and operations which it pleases 
God to effect in them, sacrificing themselves and 
surrendering without any reserve to the mercy of his 
love and his most holy will, neither seeing nor wishing 
to see what they do or should do ; but above their whole 
way and knowledge they should join themselves to 
God with the highest point of their spirit and lose 
themselves in him, by this means attaining peace in the 
midst of war, rest in travail. In short we must remain 
in that state in which God places us ; be patient in 
difficulty, passive in suffering. The sure signs of a 
right prayer are when it produces the fruits of the true 
virtues and when the soul is as constant in fidelity to all 
good works, amid bitterness and desolation, as in the 
enjoyment of favours and divine consolations. 2 

Q. According to the Bishop of Meaux’s report I 
understand that the holy Mother herself passed through 
1 Customary of the Visitation , p. 511. 2 Ibid., p. 512. 
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the trials of which she here speaks ; but I should like 
to know what she said when speaking confidentially of 
herself. 

A. Here is her own confession, in a letter to a 
Superior of her Order : ‘You give me good cause for 
confusion, 5 she says, ‘ in asking what is my way of 
prayer ; alas ! my daughter, it is usually nothing but 
distraction and some suffering ; for how could a poor 
miserable soul like mine do otherwise, filled as it is with 
a thousand affairs ? But I may tell you in confidence, 
and simply, that it is twenty years since God took from 
me all power of acting in prayer with understanding, 
consideration or meditation, and that I only know how 
to suffer a nd to keep my spirit simply in. God, cleaving 
to his works by simple surrender, but without performing 
any acts except when I am stimulated by his movement, 
waiting for what it pleases him in his goodness to 
grant. 51 

Q,. This frank confession surprises me ; who could 
be satisfied with such prayers ? I do not know what 
to think, for the more I compare what writers have said 
on this subject, and what has come to me in my own 
mind, the less I know what I should believe, despite 
the beautiful names such prayers are given. 

A. I will solve this mystery for you in a few words. 
Nothing is more sublime than contemplation in books ; 
nothing more beautiful, more grand, than passive 
prayer, looked at speculatively, b ut in practice nothing 
is more tor menting and hum iliating. Let us recall 
what Bossuet briefly says to us in his Preface , 2 speaking 
of contemplation : ‘ Learned men as well as others have 
submitted to the hidden conduct of God , by which he makes 
them as small as he wishes , and discovers nothing in them but 
ignorance and blindness .’ Such is the sublime knowledge 
they draw from these beautiful prayers, which makes 
them truly great before God in proportion as they 
become small in their own eyes. O my God ! by how 
1 Book V, Letter 37. * Preface, § 7. 
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many phantoms are we frightened through lack of all 
practical knowledge, by which we repel others by 
dressing them up a scarecrow of vanity in a prayer of 
darkness, of confusion, of impotence and of nothingness, 
in which it seems that the mind, reason, human will, 
the whole man, lose themselves to become as a beast 
l of burden before you, O my God, according to the 
words of the Prophet: Ut jumentum factus sum apud te. 

Q. What is the last counsel of the Venerable 
Mother ? 

A . It concerns reading suitable for those who feel 
this attraction : 1 ‘You will find 5 (she says) ‘ in the 
Treatise On the Love of God , Book VI, Chapters 7, 8, 9, etc., 
in the Conference of S. Francis de Sales and in the works 
of S. Teresa the knowledge necessary in this way ; also 
in the Life of Fr. Baltazar Alvarez, where there are 
many things that are good for us.’ 

1 Customary of the Visitation , p. 513. 
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On the impossible suppositions by which S. Francis de Sales 
and several other Saints have from the beginning of the Church 
expressed the excess of love . 

I 

Q,. What are the impossible suppositions of S. 
Francis de Sales ? 

A. He says in his treatise On the Love of God, Book IX, 
Ch. IV, that a p^r§ci_^uLA\:.(mld^pr.eJGsr Hell with 
God’s will t o Heave n without it. More, that it would 
even prefer Hell to Heaven, if, were it possible to imagine 
it, it knew that God would be more pleased by its 
damnation ; and he said many similar things. 

Q. What does Bossuet think of these suppositions ? 

A. He says : x i I cannot condemn the pious expres¬ 
sions of the holy Bishop, who is full of these impossible 
suppositions 5 ; and later he adds that it is impossible 
to reject the acts of loving resignation which are founded on 
these impossible suppositions , without at the same time con¬ 
demning all that is greatest and most holy in the Church. 

Q. How can Bossuet be so favourable to acts founded 
on impossible suppositions ? Did he not know that 
there are scholars who despise and blame them as 
pious extravagances, or at any rate as weak-minded 
devotions into which the moderns have degenerated 
from the gravity of early centuries ? 

II 

A. c Truth, 5 he replies, 2 ( forbids me to consent to 
such remarks, for in the early days of Christianity 

1 Book IX, §§ 1 and 2. * Ibid., § 3. 
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Clement of Alexandria made similar suppositions ’ ; 
as when he says that the perfect spiritual does not seek 
this state of perfection because he wishes to be saved ; 
and that if (an impossible supposition) perfection could 
be separated from eternal salvation he would unhesi¬ 
tatingly prefer perfection as something which surpassing 
faith by charity is in itself desirable ; from which he 
concludes that the first good work of the perfect man 
is to act without thought of any recompense from either 
man or God. 

Q. Does not Bossuet adduce other proofs on a point 
so delicate and so widely contested ? 

A. He quotes S. Chrysostom on this passage of 
S. Paul : I wished myself to be anathema from Christ for 
my brethren , he continues : x ‘I hold by this outstanding 
fact that S. Chrysostom established by this passage that 
we must love God not only when we receive from him no reward 
except that of loving him, but when instead of the good things 
he promised us he should send us, if that were possible, Hell 
and eternal flames, while retaining his love . 

Q. Was S. Chrysostom followed on this point ? 

A. It is a sufficiently established fact, continues the 
Bishop of Meaux, that the whole learned school of S. Chry¬ 
sostom shared this view, as is shown by S . Isidore of 
Pelusium (Book II, Epistle 58), and Theodore ( Vols. Ill and 
IV, on The Epistle to the Romans). There is sub¬ 
stantially the same interpretation in Theophylact and Photius ; 
on the same subject S. Thomas repeats and approves the expo¬ 
sition of S. Chrysostom ; many of the interpreters of S . Paul 
embrace it positively, convinced not only by authority but by 
the reasoning of S. Chrysostom and by this Father's sound 
replies to all objections . 

Q. Are the scholastics of the same opinion ? 

A. Duns Scotus and all his School 2 held that charity 
tends to its object considered in itself; even if (which 
is impossible) the object were separated from the utility 
or the interest gained from it; that is, in his language, 
* Book IX, § 3. 2 Ibid . 
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eternal felicity ; these suppositions per impossibile are 
renowned throughout the School. There is no need 
to quote the Mystics, in whose works they occur fre¬ 
quently ; after that, is it surprising that they are so 
often found in the teachings of the holy Bishop of 
Geneva ? 

Q. All this concerns pure speculation and is not 
for practice ? 

A. Not at all : nothing is more real in practice, 
as S. Francis de Sales shows. After he had for long 
borne in his soul a violent impression of reprobation, 
at last, in the greatest pains of such a cruel torment 
he came, says Bossuet, 1 to this terrible resolution : that 
since in the other life he would be forbidden for ever to 
see and love a God so worthy to be loved he wished at 
least, while he lived on the earth, to try to love him with 
all the strength of his soul : a supposition truly impossible , 
but it was the cause of a heroic act in which the saint found 
his deliverance ; for the devil was vanquished by an act 
of such disinterested love, and yielded him the victory. 

His holy daughter, Mother de Chantal, imitated him 
in this, says Bossuet, when she so often said to Our 
Lord that if it pleased him to mark out her place and 
dwelling in Hell, provided it was to his eternal glory, 
she would be content, and that he would always be 
her God. 

Q. Why did God permit that such holy souls should 
be given up to such temptations and to such terrible 
impressions of reprobation ? 

A. So that there should be born in them the desire 
to love God for his goodness alone, even when, if this were 
possible, there remained to those who love him no hope 
of possessing him. 

Ill 

Q. When these souls performed these acts did they 
lose the hope or desire of possessing God ? 

> Book IX, § 3. 
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A. No, Bossuet replies with S. Francis de Sales, for 
these sentiments remained unshakable in the highest 
part of the soul for the duration of these states, while 
by this tender and pious supposition the soul exercises 
a perfect love. 

Q,. How comes it then that these souls, as far as 
I can gather, thought themselves without hope ? 

A. Because the disturbance and trouble caused by 
the temptation in the lower part of the soul made it 
impossible to realize clearly what was passing in the 
upper. 

Q. But when the temptation and trouble had passed 
what did they think ? 

A . Most of them said that there remained to them 
a certain feeling which persuaded them that, so far 
from being abandoned themselves to despair, they had 
been, contrariwise, abandoned to God, through an 
excess of confidence, the perception of which God had 
hidden from them at the time of temptation only to 
give rise to those heroic acts he willed and to which 
they had felt themselves interiorly urged for some time 
past. Others said that so far from renouncing their 
salvation by these acts of abandonment they felt that 
they were assuring it more by leaving it to God, and 
that nothing inspired them with so much confidence 
as to feel the great grace which God granted them of 
giving themselves thus into his hands. 

Q. But if it is true that God urges certain souls to 
acts of such abandonment, could not this be told them 
at these times ? 

A. This was also the view of the Bishops in the 
Thirty-third Article of Issy, which says i 1 ‘One may also 
inspire afflicted and truly humble souls with submission 
and consent to the will of God, even if by a very false 
supposition, instead of giving them the good things 
which he had promised to upright souls, he held them 
for his good pleasure in eternal torment, without, how- 
1 Book X, § 19. 
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ever, depriving them of his grace and his love, which is an 
act of perfect abandonment and pure love, practised by 
the Saints, and which could usefully be practised 
with a very particular grace of God. 5 

Q,. In order to authenticate these views the more 
does not the Bishop of Meaux quote other fine examples 
of this perfect abandonment and pure love? 

A. I can find three of them, well worthy of note and 
thoroughly edifying. 1 The first is that of Blessed 
Angela of Foligno : she thought herself sometimes so 
plunged in evil that she saw in her actions only corrup¬ 
tion and hypocrisy ; she would exclaim then with great 
pleasure : ‘ Lord, though I am damned , I will not cease to 
be penitent and to divest myself of all for the love of thee, in 
order to serve thee . 3 Her love, says Bossuet, deceived her, 
and through loving him whom she found so lovable 
she thought that she would love him even in Hell. 
That is why on another occasion, calling death to her 
aid, she said to God : c Lord, if thou must cast me into 
Hell, do not delay longer; hasten . And since thou hast aban¬ 
doned me once , go on and plunge me into this abyss 3 One 
may feel in these words, says Bossuet, the transport of 
love which carried her away, though it was founded 
on one of those fictions of which we speak. 

Q,. What is the second example ? 

A. It is that of S. Catherine of Genoa, who said : 

‘ Though it were possible to feel all the pains of the devils 
and the damned souls , I could never call them pains, so much 
would pure love find happiness in them, for in pure love God 
takes away all power and means of seeing or feeling anything 
but himself 3 

Q,. What is the third example ? 

A . It is that of S. Teresa, when she said : 2 ‘ Such 
souls would fain find a way to consume themselves in 
Him, and were there need that, for the sake of God’s 
greater glory, they should be annihilated for ever, 

* Book IX, § 3. 

* Ibid., The Interior Castle , Sixth Mansions, Ch. IX. 
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they would count it great gain.’ These souls, says 
Bossuet, would regard themselves, if it were possible, 
as an ardent lamp burning to waste before God, in his 
homage and for his sovereign greatness. This saint 
also goes on to say that in the prayer of union, the 
best thing a soul can do is to abandon itself entirely to 
God ; that if he wills to raise it to Heaven it should go 
there, that if he wills to take it to Hell, it should be 
resolved without agitation, since it merely follows him 
and he is all its happiness ; a noble way of speaking , 
Bossuet concludes, 1 in which the possible and the impossible 
are mingled , in order to show that no limits must be set to 
submission and love , and that there is no cause for anxiety as 
to what will become of one with a lover who can do all things . 

Q. What is the effect of these suppositions in holy 
souls ? 

A. It explains as well as possible the meaning of 
those words in the Canticle of Canticles, love is strong 
as death and jealousy (for the love of God) is hard as 
Hell , and yields not to its sufferings. 

Q,. But what do the divine transports of these souls 
do for us ? 

A. They make us see the infinite and incomprehens¬ 
ible dignity of this first Being, for whom it were better 
to endure a thousand tortures, even eternally, than offend 
him by the least fault. But without seeking for reasons 
for these acts, it is clear that they cannot be regarded as 
products of the devotion of the last few centuries, nor 
accused of feebleness, since their theory and practice 
are to be seen in the very first centuries of the Church, 
and the most celebrated fathers of that time praised 
them as practised by S. Paul ; ‘ we cannot reject 

them, 5 Bossuet concludes, ‘ without condemning all 
that is greatest and most holy in the Church. 5 2 

(f. Do these acts of resignation produce in the soul 
the cessation of desires and indifference to salvation? 

1 Book IX, § C. Life of S. Teresa % Ch. XVII. 

2 Book IX, §§ 3 and 4. 
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A, Not at all ; l they are not absolute acts of will, 
for one could not will absolutely that which one knew 
to be impossible, such as to love God with all one’s heart 
and to serve him faithfully, and then to be reprobated 
for it. They are then mere velleities, which do not 
prevent that absolute will, fixed and perfect, which we 
have for eternal well being and the possession of God ; 
as when S. Paul says : I wished myself to he an anathema 
separated from Christ for my brethren; words which, 
following the excellent words of Photius, do not at all 
express an absolute will. We see too that S. Paul and 
all the other authorities quoted, having made their 
greatest act of resignation, returned always to their 
habitual desires, prayers and requests regarding the 
entire possession of God. 

(f. Whence comes it, then, that there have always 
been holy souls who were heard to say sometimes that 
they wished for nothing, that they understood nothing 
and had nothing to desire ? 

A . This is because in certain moments when they 
were filled with God they did not feel their own indi¬ 
gence, though they had in their hearts an insatiable 
desire to possess him more fully. 2 

Q,. Whence comes in others that mysterious contra¬ 
diction in certain states, of which S. Teresa speaks, in 
which souls seem on the one hand to have lost all 
desire and on the other never to have felt it so ardently ? 

A. This comes , says Bossuet, 3 from the fact that they 
are placed by the grace of a special presence of God between 
privation and enjoyment , so that sometimes they rest as if 
tranquil , and sometimes they are given up to a violent desire 
to possess God , but always submissive as to the time of that 
possession . 

Q,. As the false mystics are only so because they 
exaggerate and abuse everything, I should like to know 
what was their abuse of these impossible suppositions 


Book IX, § 4. 


a Ibid,, § 5. 


3 Ibid, 
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and tender expressions common to the holy mystics 
of all time ? 

A. It lies in founding thereon indifference to sal¬ 
vation. 

Q. But perhaps in desiring it with all their hearts, 
they make these suppositions and acts only in the 
excess of love and submission ; thus their holy follies, 
as S. Teresa says, or their loving extravagances, as 
others put it, should be left to them. 

A. With all my heart, says Bossuet, 1 if they did not 
make bad use of them ; but on this pretended indiffer¬ 
ence of the saints to salvation they build very real 
practices, for they think it a sign of self-interest, and 
beneath them, and in any case incompatible with 
perfection, to desire for themselves or ask God for 
eternal glory, though it is merely the coming of his 
kingdom as it is understood in the Pater noster ; you will 
see that in these practices there are always the same 
errors, though they are drawn from different principles. 

1 Book IX, § 1. 
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On the trials of afflicted souls and the act of abandonment most 
perfect and most fitting to their state. 

Q. Before I question you on the subject of trials, 
I should like you to tell me why you pass over the 
book of the Instruction Pastorale , in which are the thirty- 
four articles drawn up at Issy, with the qualifications 
of the propositions we have just seen in general to have 
been condemned. 

A. In the first place because these thirty-four 
articles were only drawn up pending this ample Instruc¬ 
tion, and as a supplement to it, as Bossuet declares in 
his Ordinance. In the second place because once the 
faithful are instructed on suspicious and dangerous 
practices, it is enough, says the Bishop of Meaux, 1 for 
them to know in general that the Church has censured 
them all, without knowing in particular that such and 
such are erroneous, or suspect or dangerous. Lastly, 
because, as he points out, this part of the Instruction 
Pastorale is merely a recapitulation of the whole work 
we have just summarized. 

I 

Q. Tell me, what is to be understood, and what does 
Bossuet mean, by the trials of certain afflicted souls ? 

A. He means, as he tells us, 2 a state of interior 
desolation in which God makes so strong an impression 
of his justice, that the soul, which does not feel anything 
can come out of it but evil, bound moreover and closely 
pressed by a sovereign hand, is hardly able to produce 
acts, or hardly dares do so. 

1 Book X, § 1. 3 Ibid., § 17. 
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Q. Does he not give some examples ? 

A. Only that of Job, who was very much less 
afflicted by the exterior ills that beset him than by the 
interior desolation to which he was given over. 

Q,- How does he express this interior desolation ? 

A. By simply repeating the words of Job, who said : 
4 For the arrows of the Lord are in me, the rage whereof 
drinketh up my spirit ; and the terrors of the Lord 
war against me 5 ; and later : * He hath hedged in my 
path round about, and I cannot pass ; and in my way 
he hath set darkness. 5 

II 

Q,* What happens to souls which are plunged into 
much the same darkness and trouble ? 

A. Much the same as happened to Job. The more 
one is driven to despair the more hope arises. Hear 
what Job says : c I have done with hope, I shall now 
live no longer. Spare me, for my days are nothing, 5 
and 1 Why do I tear my flesh with my teeth, and carry 
my soul in my hands ? 5 

Q,. But to what does this apparent despair lead ? 

A. It leads him to say a little later : ‘ Although he 
should kill me, I will trust in him. But yet I will reprove 
my ways in his sight; and he shall be my Saviour. 5 
This shows , says Bossuet, that feelings of hope which were 
thought dead have only strengthened themselves by an internal 
concentration. 

(£. How can this happen ? 

A. Because, just as the heavy blows of the wind 
only make stronger the roots of strong trees, in the same 
way feelings of despair, which attack a strong soul in 
order to beat it down, kindle in it violent interior 
efforts which only revive and strengthen the roots of 
hope. Besides, from every ray of light that God lets 
out from time to time, are born feelings of hope as 
live and penetrating as they are least expected. 

Q,- Is it the same with all the other pious feelings ? 
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A . Yes, surely, for see how the apparent revolts of 
Job against God continue ; he said : ‘ But yet I will 
speak to the Almighty ; and I desire to reason with 
God. ... I would not that he should contend with 
me by means of his omnipotence, nor overwhelm me with 
the weight of his greatness. Let him propose equity 
against me, and let my judgement come to victory. 5 
But all this pride and dispute with God only lead him to 
say : ‘ God’s ways are impenetrable. . . . But he 

knows all my ways, he follows me step by step without 
my slightest movement escaping him. I have but to 
keep silent and implore the mercy of my Judge. My 
God, condemn me not, extend thy hand to thy creature, 
thou hast counted all my steps, but forgive me my sins. 5 
See, says Bossuet, how feelings of the most perfect submission 
are preserved in a sort of revolt against God . 1 

Ill 

£),. But how are sentiments of love preserved ? 

A. Adorable mystery of grace ! cries Bossuet here ; 
in these souls harried to an extreme in their sufferings, 
feelings of love are hidden beneath bitter reproaches ; 
and sometimes even, as in Job, under an appearance of 
blasphemies which at bottom are merely a love wounded 
and outraged by the apparent contempt of a lover who 
seems to forsake one. This lover is no other than God 
himself, from whom the soul believes herself able to 
hope for anything, and from whom in the end she seems 
to receive nothing but disdain and indignation. All the 
bitterness of the reproaches is thus only an effect of the regret 
one bears in one's bosom at seeing oneself as it appears , 
separated from and rejected by God . 2 

Q. Is there not in Job some passage wherein are to 
be seen great feelings of love hidden beneath an apparent 
hatred ? 

A. Here is a very remarkable one : c Who will 


• Book X, § 17. 


* Ibid. 
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grant that ... he that hath begun may destroy me ; 
that he may let loose his hand, and cut me off? And 
that this may be my comfort, that afflicting me with 
sorrow, he spare not; lest I contradict the words and 
the will of the Holy One. 5 That is, lest by weakness or 
impatience I am lacking in submission towards God : 
for 4 my strength is not the strength of stones ; nor is 
my flesh of brass. 5 What respect , Bossuet continues, 
what filial love , which begins by a transport in which appears 
only a kind of hatred , to end in sentiments of most perfect 
submission to the will of God , and thus of pure love , 1 

d. What is the conclusion to be drawn from what 
we have just heard ? 

A. That during trials the feelings of piety are not lost; 
they only disappear from sight , hiding themselves at the bottom 
of the soul , often beneath their exact opposite. They shelter 
there , they purify themselves and become strong , and they 
emerge from time to time with a new vigour. Thus there is 
nothing more true than what the mystics say, particu¬ 
larly S. Francis de Sales : that sentiments of piety , which 
seem driven back and apparently defeated by tangible things , 
retire to the highest point of the spirit , from which the inferior is 
governed, 

Q. What does Bossuet think of those souls who treat 
as pure imagination these various states of affliction, of 
interior trials and impotence ? 

A. In a way he seems to rank them with the Quietists, 
but in a quite opposite sense, when he says : 2 4 There 
are here two excesses to avoid : one is the error of those 
who think that the afflictions of these states are imagin¬ 
ary, or in any case purely human ; the other is the 
error of the Quietists, who use this impotence to infer 
in all these states their perpetual passivity. 5 

IV 

Q. As it is meet that afflicted souls should above all 
abandon themselves wholly to God, even for eternal 
1 Book X, § 17. 'Ibid. 
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salvation, could you not give me an exact idea of this 
abandonment, which is regarded as one of the most 
delicate points of the spiritual life ? 

A. S. Peter himself does it, defining abandonment 
in these words : x ‘ Casting all your care upon him, for 
he hath care of you, 5 from which it follows, says S. 
Augustine, that we must so abandon our salvation to 
God that no anxiety remains to us ; for, he continues, 
we are in more certainty if we abandon everything 
to God than if we abandon it partly to him and partly 
to ourselves. The abandonment is only perfect, accord¬ 
ing to this holy doctor, when there is nothing left to us 
to confide in. 

Q,. What does Bossuet conclude from this ? 

A. That we must take great care to put no part of our hope 
in ourselves , nor to lean to any extent on our good works , but 
only on the goodness of God and the merits of Jesus Christ. 2 

(T But are not our good works necessary to salva¬ 
tion ? 

A. That is true : but is it not God himself who gives 
us them, according to his good will, as S. Paul says ? 
From which we must conclude with S. Augustine and 
S. Cyprian that in order to get to the source of things 
we must give all to God. This is true, says this holy 
doctor, and full of piety ; it is of profit to us to speak 
and think thus, and, working seriously for our salvation 
to attribute the total effect of it to God. 

Q,. Then I can and must no longer lean on my good 
works or on my good will, nor on the best of dispositions 
acquired ? 

A. No, replies S. Augustine, 3 for all that is or can 
be in me is changing and variable ; the will of God 
alone is unchanging ; and since this will holds my own 
in its hand, there is only certitude for me in so far as 
I can attach myself to this supreme will; that alone 
can make me do what is necessary to be saved ; which 
is only to be hoped for through entire abandonment 
‘ Book X, §18. * Ibid, * Ibid . 
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to God’s will. From which it follows that in striving 
after one's salvation one will always be troubled , anxious , and 
with reason , so long as one does not abandon oneself to God , 
for true repose is to be found only in this abandonment , which 
is nothing but the entire surrender of our blind and feeble will 
to that of God , who is as wise and mighty as he is pitiful . 

Q,. But does not this forcing of man to give all the 
work of his salvation to God reduce him to despair ? 

A. Why ! replies S. Augustine , 1 is this despair of 
salvation, to learn to hope not in oneself but in God ? 
While he cries with the words of a prophet: Cursed be 
the man that hopeth in man ; and it is good to confide in the 
Lord , rather than to have confidence in man . Is it then to be 
feared, continues this Father, that man despairs when 
he learns to put his trust in God ? and is it to be thought 
that he should be delivered from this despair if, unhappy 
as he is presumptuous, he puts his trust in himself? 

Q,. What is the practice of perfect abandonment 
according to this doctrine ? 

A. It is never to lean on ourselves nor on the good 
we have done or hope to do ; but, rising above our 
good works, and in a way even above the grace which 
makes us perform them, to attach ourselves to the 
source, that is to that goodness which is in God alone ; 
and without relaxing any efforts for salvation to place 
our feeble will within an almighty and all pitiful one . 2 

V 

(f. What is the effect of this abandonment ? 

A. It releases us radically from ourselves ; it unites 
us to God as much as is possible in this life ; it makes 
us regret our sins for the highest and most mighty of all 
motives ; at certain moments it removes all our fears, 
for so perfect a love consumes and absorbs them. 
This act in itself holds all the assurance we can have , continues 
Bossuet, for nothing makes us feel more strongly the goodness 
of God than the movement which inspires us to expect all things 
1 Book X, § 18. * Ibid. 
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from him. Thus this act combines , with perfect faith and 
perfect hope , a pure and perfect love . 1 

Q,. This abandonment then is not a single act but 
a number of acts, a collection of the most perfect acts 
of faith, hope and charity. 

A. That is so, says Bossuet ; 2 but yet it makes 
always three acts, for, as S. Paul says, faith, hope and 
charity are three things, but three acts which, united 
together, join to make the Christian tranquil and 
happy, according to these words : Blessed is the man 
that hopeth in God. 

Q. Why does Bossuet so carefully distinguish these 
three acts which are included in a single act of abandon¬ 
ment ? 

A. For two reasons : in order to combat as usual 
the so-called single and invariable act of the Quietists ; 
and to confound the ignorance of certain people who do 
not even realize that it is possible to make several acts 
at once by the actual disposition of the heart alone, or 
consequently in what a number and collection of acts 
consists. 

Q. On what is this abandonment founded, according 
to Bossuet, and what should be its support ? 

A. First to believe with a living faith that God has care 
of us. Second , that we must not the less act , watch and pray , 
for fear of tempting God. But in actings watching and praying 
we must count only on God and attribute all to him , as S. 
Augustine says in S. Cyprian’s words : Ut totum Deo 
detur. 

As a conclusion to this Dialogue the following passages 
taken from The Imitation of Christ will be welcome : 

‘ When consolation shall be taken away do not presently 
give up hope ; but wait with humility and patience for 
the heavenly visit ; for God is able to give thee back 
again a fuller consolation. This is no new thing nor 
strange to those who have experienced the ways of 
1 Book X, § 18. 'Ibid. 
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God ; for in the great saints and ancient prophets, this 
has often been the way that the one changes for the 
other. Hence one said at the time when grace was 
with him: “ In my abundance I said ; I shall never be 
moved . 55 But when grace was withdrawn, what he 
experienced in himself he immediately tells us : Thou 
didst turn away thy face from me ; and I was troubled. 
Yet in the mean time he despairs not ; but more 
earnestly prays to the Lord, saying : To thee, O Lord, 
will I cry ; and I will pray to my God. At length he 
receives the fruits of his prayer ; and witnesses that he 
was heard, saying : The Lord hath heard me and hath 
had mercy on me ; the Lord hath become my helper . 1 
... If it has been thus with great saints, we that are 
weak and poor must not be discouraged, if we are some¬ 
times fervent, sometimes cold ; because the spirit comes 
and goes according to the good pleasure of his will. 

. . . I have never found anyone so religious and 
devout, as not to have sometimes a withdrawing of 
grace, or to feel some decrease of fervour. No saint 
was ever so highly rapt and illuminated, as not to be 
tempted before or after. For he is not worthy of the 
high contemplation of God, who has not been exer¬ 
cised with some tribulation for the sake of God. For 
of the consolation which follows it, temptation is 
usually the sign going before. . . . But divine conso¬ 
lation is given that a man may be better able to 
support adversities. And temptation follows, that he 
may not be puffed up because of the good. The devil 
sleeps not neither is the flesh yet dead. . . .’ 2 

‘ If thou shouldest come to be so valiant and long 
suffering in hope, that when inward consolation is 
withdrawn, thou canst prepare thy heart to suffer still 
more ; and when thou dost not justify thyself as if 
thou oughtest not to suffer such great things ; but 
acknowledgest my justice in all my appointments and 
1 Psalm xxix, 7. 2 Imitation of Christ , Book II, Ch. IX. 
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praisest my holy name ; then it is that thou walkest 
in the true and right way of peace ; and mayest hope 
without any doubt, to see my face again with great joy. 
And if thou shouldest arrive at an entire contempt of 
thyself; know that then thou shalt enjoy an abundance 
of peace as far as is possible in this sojourn on earth .’ 1 

* Think not thyself wholly forsaken, although for a 
time I have sent thee some tribulation : or withdrawn 
from thee the consolation which thou desirest, for this 
is the way to the kingdom of heaven. . . .’ 2 

1 Imitation of Christ , Book III, Ch. XXV. 8 Ibid., Ch. XXX. 
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On the Acts of the condemnation of the Quietists—The pre¬ 
cautions taken by the Bishops in condemning errors not to 
harm the teaching of the saints . 

I 

Q. What are these Acts inserted by the Bishop of 
Meaux at the end of his Instruction Pastorale ? 

A . They may be divided into three articles. In the 
first are two letters from two Cardinals against the 
growing Quietism in Italy, with the principal errors of 
Italian Quietism, translated from Italian ; these are 
very much the same as those we have seen condemned 
here. In the second is the Bull of Innocent XI, bearing 
the condemnation of Molinos, with five decrees of the 
Roman Inquisition, condemning various letters and 
books which favour these errors. In the third are the 
Ordinances of the four Bishops or Archbishops of 
France against the same errors, with a letter from the 
Bishop of Geneva to his clergy. 

Q. What is the date of these decrees of the Inqui¬ 
sition ? 

A. The first three are dated 1688, the fourth 1689 
and the last 1692. 

Q. What are the books condemned in the first 
three decrees ? 

A. The works of Fr. Benedict Biscia ; several 
propositions in the writings of Molinos : Malaval’s 
book on contemplation ; the Alphabet pour savoir lire en 
Jesus Christ by Jean Falconi, with a summary of his 
life and three letters ; the Analysis of Mental Prayer 3 by 
Fr. Lacombe. 
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Q,- What are the other books condemned by the 
last two decrees ? 

A, The Interior Christian, the Italian version ; The 
Rale of Perfection, by the English Fr. Benedict Canfield ; 
Moyen Court et tres facile de faire Oraison : Rtgles des 
Associes a VEnfant Jesus : another letter of Falconi’s ; 
Oeuvres Spirituelles, by de Bernieres Louvigny ; a col¬ 
lection of various writings on Quietism ; three letters on 
the state of Italy, written in 1688. 

Q,- What is the date of the Ordinances of the four 
Bishops of France? 

A. The first, that of de Harlay, Archbishop of 
Paris, was dated 1694 ; the second, that of Bossuet, 
1695 5 the third, that of the Bishop of Chalons, in the 
same year, 1695, as also the fourth, that of the Bishop 
of Chartres. 

Q. What did these Ordinances contain ? 

A. (i) The general condemnation of all the errors 
we have examined in detail ; (ii) the condemnation of 
the books containing these errors ; (iii) certain salutary 
warnings against flying, as one might say, from one 
extreme to the other. 

Q. What are the books condemned in all these 
Ordinances ? 

A . There are five only ; but these are the chief 
among those we saw condemned by the decrees of the 
Inquisition of Rome, namely : the Moyen Court , the 
Explication du Cantique des Cantiques, the Regie des Associes 
a VEnfant Jesus , 1 Malaval’s book, and the Analysis 
of Mental Prayer, by Fr. Lacombe. To which the Bishop 
of Chartres added a manuscript entitled Les Torrents 
Spirituels, by the same author as the Moyen Court and 
the two following books. 

Q,. You are aware of the criticisms of certain people 
when, in an affair which had caused so much disturb¬ 
ance, there appeared only the writings of a woman, a 


1 All three by Mme. Guyon. 
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layman, and a priest till then unknown, with a simple 
manuscript ? 

A . And you have forgotten what the Bishop of 
Meaux in his most modest zeal said at the beginning 
of this Instruction that it was for the love of God and 
his Church that he undertook a task so ungrateful as 
the seeking out of an infinite number of errors in small 
books of little merit; which in the opinion of many 
were more worthy of contempt than to be the occupation 
of Bishops and to be given a reputation of sorts by their 
censure ? . . . However, all the vain discussions of 
men will do nothing against either the fact nor the 
justification of the condemnation by the four Bishops, 
whose unanimous views against the errors of the 
Quietists are developed to demonstration by the Bishop 
of Meaux. 

Q,. But what should be the reply to those who ask 
what kind of prodigy it might be by which this con¬ 
demnation had so promptly extinguished such a great 
flame, so completely that since then not the least spark 
of it has ever appeared, at least in books, for we may see 
that for the last hundred years the reiterated con¬ 
demnations of the whole Church have merely kindled 
minds, sharpened pens, and flooded whole towns 
and provinces with books, writings, leaflets and 
apologies ? 

A. This parallel being irrelevant to our subject I 
have nothing to reply to it; but you are well aware 
that most people have no taste for any kind of spirituality, 
still less for the most perfect sort : as for refined varieties 
like this, or as they should rather be called, excessive, 
outrageous and far-fetched varieties, they are with 
reason regarded as pure fanaticism ; who then would 
have presumed to be their defender and apologist ? 
Moreover you must know that as by a singular stroke 
of his Providence God has permitted that, ever since 
the birth of Quietism, nearly everybody has fortunately 
1 Book I, § 10. 
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confused the most gross variety with the most spiritual, 
all kinds of Quietists have ever been regarded with 
opprobrium as wicked people. When it pleases God 
to attach such ideas of infamy to any sect, so far from 
their sentiments being spread they are forced to be 
concealed as were those of Quietism ; thus they pass 
away and vanish with their partisans. 

But is it true that in the public mind all Quietism 
is thus thought dishonourable ? 

A. This fact is so notable that there are in many 
places Directors very enlightened in the interior ways, 
who have yet never had the courage to speak on suitable 
occasions of the prayer of repose and quiet, lest they 
might be suspected at once of quietism, and their min¬ 
istry as well as themselves be discredited. I agree there 
are some, and I have even known such, whose more 
courageous zeal would not blush in case of necessity to 
teach the true doctrine ; but ask them why, and they 
will reply as I do, that God has given them grace to 
sacrifice all fears for their reputation. . 

Q. But if the suspicion of Quietism is so dishonour¬ 
able, surely good men would be scrupulous about 
having such suspicions of their neighbours, or inspiring 
such suspicions, without strict proof; how is it then 
that there are people who, seeing a few ill understood 
words in a book, in a letter, in a discourse, cry out 
unscrupulously and without any other examination . 

‘ This is Quietism, this is written and spoken by a 
Quietist ? 5 

A. It is not for us to correct or judge them, but to 
endure them for the love of God, who permits this : 
and when their authority extends to defaming us by 
their mere suspicions, we must then say with S. Francis 
de Sales : £ God knows how much reputation I need 
for his service, and I wish for no more. Further, we 
should pray Our Lord to enlighten them. For it is 
certain that ill understood zeal has at all times caused 
many ills, especially when the almost imperceptible 
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leaven of the weakest passion hidden in the secret recesses 
of the heart kindles this zeal unceasingly for the glory 
of God. 


II 

&. After the condemnation of the errors and the 
books which contain them, what precautions did the 
Bishops take in their Ordinances to preserve the good 
doctrines while condemning the bad ? 

A. Let us begin with the Ordinance of the Count 
Bishop of Chalons : c Let us take good care in avoiding 
one trap not to fall into another ; that is, in combatting 
the new doctrine of the Quietists, not to throw discredit 
on that of the saints, not to decry pure and holy spirit¬ 
uality in order to beat back these new refinements 
unknown to the saints : These are two equally dangerous 
extremes to which the devil wishes to expose the faithful; 
he not only wishes by these novelties to entangle souls in illusion 
but also by a too great fear of falling into it to estrange many 
other souls from true , pure prayer : he wishes to make all 
interior ways suspect , to make them seem dangerous to timid 
souls because there are some subject to illusion , and thus to 
destroy one of God’s chief means for their sanctification ; this 
is one of the greatest advantages the devil would draw from 
these new opinions’ 

Q. Has not something of what this Bishop saw and 
so strongly feared already happened ? 

A. In order to judge we have only to compare all 
his words with what we see around us. What is it we 
see almost everywhere ? Such scorn for all the kinds 
of prayer, which have been so abused, that not only the 
practice but the very idea has been almost entirely 
obliterated, for at the very names of repose, quiet, 
silence, the passive state and all that approaches it, 
people are alarmed, they cry out, they are scandalized, 
as if they saw those very proscribed innovations, or as 
if the Quietist abuse of the most holy and ancient 
kinds of prayer had resulted in their complete dis- 
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appearance. This is notorious and only too frequent. 
Now is not this state of affairs the exact fulfilment of all 
the Bishop had so strongly feared ? Is it not the avoiding 
of one trap , only to fall into another ? Has not the doctrine 
of the saints been extinguished by combatting the new doctrines ? 
Has not pure and simple spirituality been decried in order to 
beat down more forcibly these new refinements ? These are 
the two extremes , equally dangerous , to which the devil would 
expose the faithful; entangling some in illusion by these 
innovations , and estranging others from true and pure prayer 
by too great fear of fallmg into it; he wished to make all the 
interior ways suspect {has he not well succeeded !) ; he wished 
thus to take away from souls one of their principal means of 
sanctification , and this was one of the greatest advantages he 
expected to draw from these new opinions . What would this 
prelate think to-day, if he saw all his fears turned into 
so many deplorable happenings ? 

Q,. I am so moved that I wish to learn some other 
point in his Ordinance which might as much instruct 
and edify me. 

A. We must oppose, he says, the latter excess as 
strongly as the former. ... In blaming the excesses of 
the new mystics , let us always praise and admire the holy 
excesses to which souls are led by the love of God: let us 
respect the operations of the spirit of God in them ; let us take 
care not to set bounds to them , for who are we , said S. Peter , 
to resist God? He is always wonderful in his saints , and he 
performs in their hearts great things which unction alone teaches 
them and on which experience alone instructs them , said S. 
Bernard: 1 Sola unctio docet, sola addiscit experientia . 
The communications of God are impossible to express or under¬ 
stand, but they differ ; the spirit does not only blow when and 
where it wills , but also as it wills : his grace has many forms, 
and there is no less difference between interiors than between 
faces , as S. Teresa says ; do not then expect to find the same 
operations in all the souls under your care , do not lead them in 
the same way , make them follow exactly that one which God 
1 Sermon 22 on tho Canticles. 
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opens to them; take good care not to stifle his spirit in 
them' 

Q. This other fine passage of the Ordinance seems 
to me to give food for many reflections. 

A. Yes, doubtless ; but that would carry us too far, 
therefore be content if I indicate a few to you, merely 
resuming all I have just quoted : 4 What are we to think 
of those who, so far from opposing the second excess 
as strongly as the first, entertain and stimulate it, 
speaking always only of the abuses of the Quietists 
without adding a single word in favour of the excellent 
methods of prayer they have abused ? of those who, 
so far from respecting and admiring the operations of 
the spirit of God in souls, deny them, or condemn 
everything in them which appears surprising to them, 
as if God had ceased to be wonderful in his saints, or 
was unable to perform anything in them which they 
could not understand ? of those who allege that unction 
itself is obscure, and far from teaching great things, can 
teach nothing, and that the mystics are therefore in 
error when they say that it is easier to enter into the 
truths of faith by the single peaceable inclination which 
comes from interior unction than by all the reflections 
of the spirit? of those who, concerning the ineffable 
communications of God, treat as pure imagination all 
that cannot be expressed or made plain to them ? 
of those who think that the spirit bloweth when and 
where it wills but not as it wills, since according to them 
it ceases to breathe when we cease to act in a manner 
perceptible to the senses ? of those who, through their 
ignorance of the great difference between interior lives 
and the various forms grace takes, wish all to be mapped 
out by the common way, as if God had not particular, 
extraordinary and unknown ways, at least for the most 
part ? Lastly, of those who, instead of studying the 
attraction and way of each one in particular, so as to 
teach them nothing more specific than to become 
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faithful, to think only of inspiring them with the attrac¬ 
tion they themselves feel, in order to make them enter 
into their way, as if one could be properly led to God 
otherwise than as he wills, or by substituting the human 
spirit for the divine? 


DIALOGUE XVI 


The Ordinances continued—the Views of the Bishop of Meaux 
on the same subject. 

I 

CL What are the salutary warnings of the Bishop 
of Chartres, in his Ordinance of the same year, 1695? 
In order to pass safely between the two equally dangerous 
extremes of which the Bishop of Chalons spoke, and in 
order not to fall, as he said, into the devil’s second trap 
while avoiding the first ? 

A . He gives very much the same counsel, but more 
briefly, though with not less force : ‘ God forbid, 5 says 
this Prelate, c that because the exercises of prayer and 
contemplation are abused you should think them 
dangerous ; the sacraments are profaned every day, the 
abuse of virtue is hypocrisy ; we nevertheless do not 
cease to assist at the one and practise the other. 5 You see 
how, after the example of S. Augustine and the other 
Fathers, in reproving abuses he tries to preserve the 
good things which are abused. He well knew that a 
great Archbishop had said that the worst of all remedies 
was the destruction of perfect things to prevent their 
abuse. See too in what respectful terms he speaks of 
the prayer which the Quietists abused ; what com¬ 
parisons he uses to preserve the sacred exercise as those 
of the sacraments are preserved despite their profana¬ 
tion. But at what time (a remarkable circumstance) 
did he thus speak in favour of these prayers, scorn and 
contempt for which have succeeded the abuse of his 
days ? He speaks at the very time of Quietism, of its 
most outstanding abuses, at the time when only the 
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extreme directly opposed to the present one had come 
into existence. What would he think and say, if, despite 
the change of times which would no doubt necessitate 
a very different remedy, or at least that the scorn in 
which these prayers are held to-day should be criticized 
as strongly as the abuses of that time ; what would he 
think, I say, if he heard exactly the opposite ? 

II 

Q,. What should be thought of such conduct ? 

A. What you would think if, on certain occasions, 
somebody thought fit to speak only against the abuses 
of frequent communion or devotion to the Mother of 
God, without saying a single word in their favour? 
Would you not say that apart from any intention either 
good or bad, he was speaking indirectly against these 
holy practices which are approved in the Church, and 
trying to decry them under cover of their abuse ? 

Q; But there is such a wide difference between 
speaking thus indirectly against frequent Communion, 
or against devotion to the Mother of God, and speaking 
indirectly against prayers which are no longer in use 
and are scarcely even known. 

A . That is exactly why in speaking against the 
abuses of these prayers it is well to use greater discretion 
in order to avoid increasing the scorn and contempt 
which has become only too common. 

Q. But regarding frequent communion or devotion 
to Mary, it would be signally presumptuous to talk 
against them, even indirectly, whereas with regard to 
the prayer of which we speak, it would be merely 
imprudence and indiscretion. 

A . Our Bishops judged differently, as is shown by 
the words of Article XXI of Issy, signed by the prelates 
and inserted in all their Ordinances : 4 The prayer of 
simple presence of God, or of surrender or quiet, and 
the other extraordinary prayers, even passive, approved 
by S. Francis de Sales and other spirituals esteemed in 
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the Church, cannot be rejected or held suspect except 
by a singular temerity.’ 1 

Q. What conclusion would you draw from that ? 

A. Can you not see ? To speak with precision only 
against the abuses of these holy forms of prayer while 
saying nothing in favour of them, without caring for the 
bad effects of such discourse, especially at the present 
time, is in a sense to do worse than those who, not daring 
to speak directly against frequent communion, speak 
against it only indirectly, speaking only of its abuses 
and profanations. 

Q. But at least these indirect and equally presump¬ 
tuous discourses are less odious and scandalous when 
they are only against prayer ? 

A. True : but how is it you do not see the deplorable 
principle on which they are based ? That is, that, 
instead of regarding these kinds of prayer with our 
Bishops as one of the principal ways in which God leads 
many souls for their sanctification, we regard the exer¬ 
cise itself, in spite of their justification, as dangerous ; 
this was what made them say in anticipation that such 
an attitude was one of the greatest advantages the devil 
would draw from these new opinions . It is this exactly 
that makes more deplorable and less pardonable what¬ 
ever is said either directly or indirectly against the holy 
and ancient modes of prayer, the scorn and contempt 
for which we can increase, or contribute to make 
suspect, only with great presumption , as was said above in 
Article XXI of Issy, inserted in all the Ordinances. 

Q. In spite of your arguments I doubt if you would 
convince certain minds that it is a great evil to regard 
the exercise of this prayer as dangerous or make it so 
regarded, considering, they would say, the great abuses 
which have been and might be committed in it. 

A. I might tell them further that there is nothing 
so holy that it is not dangerous ; for there is nothing 
so sacred that it is not abused. The sacraments are 
1 Book X, § 14. 
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profaned, hypocrisy abuses virtue, says the Bishop of 
Chartres ; does it then follow that assisting at the 
sacraments or practising virtue is dangerous ? But let 
us pass over a hundred similar examples, for I have an 
unanswerable argument to close the mouths of those 
you speak of. I know that it is mostly with learned and 
strong minds, or those that claim to be so, that the 
authority of the Bishop of Meaux is beginning to com¬ 
mand veneration. For this profound theologian thought 
it so great an evil to cause these methods of prayer 
to be regarded as dangerous, and to expose them to the 
slightest peril, that of all the calumnies against his person 
this was one of those that he rebutted most strongly, 
though always with a moderation suitable to his 
character. 


Ill 

Q. But is it possible that he was accused of putting 
these methods of prayer in danger by causing them to 
be regarded as dangerous, he who has so well explained 
and defended them in his Instruction Pastorale ? This 
presumably was before this work appeared. 

A. Not at all ; on the contrary it was a short time 
after the publication of that learned work. 

Q. This is a paradox requiring explanation. 

A. Have we not said from the beginning that many 
people were able to read the Instruction Pastorale without 
realizing its twofold intention ; or that they were so 
struck by the first that they paid hardly any attention 
to the second, which truly is less obvious, less well 
developed, as indeed the times required, and most of 
all more difficult to penetrate, because of the profundity 
of its subject, in which few readers are interested? 

Q,. Whatever these reasons were, I beg you to tell 
me both the calumny and the refutation. 

A. ‘ Prayer is said to be in peril. What prayer, and 
in what way ? 5 replied Bossuet. . . . Then having 
shown that it is certainly not discursive or affective 
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prayer, which he has defended against the Quietists, 
he comes to the methods in question, which were then 
so much talked of. These are his exact words i 1 ' I repeat 
continually , what prayer is in danger ? Is it the prayer of the 
simple presence of God , or contemplation and of quiet , or is it 
perhaps extraordinary and even passive prayers that are attacked ? 
those to which an Article is expressly devoted in the Thirty four 
Articles of Issy , where they are put under the protection of the 
authority of S. Francis de Sales and other Spirituals approved 
in the Church . Moreover , Article XXIV also establishes 
contemplation , and lays down objects suited to it; it would 
therefore be a calumny to say that prayer was put in peril by 
the prelates who took so much care to preserve it in all its states 
and all its diversities 

Q. But all this seems to concern him only in common 
with the other Bishops. 

A. Wait a little, for having made a common defence 
as is fitting, he soon comes to his own views, ‘ If we 
must descend to particulars ,’ he continues, c who are then 
these enemies of prayer against whom it must be defended ? 
Is it the Archbishop of Paris ? The Bishop of Chartres , who 
takes the same precautions ? . . . it must then be the Bishop 
of Meaux who is accused of putting prayer in peril, he who 
has so amply treated the matter in a special Instruction 
without reproof from anyone. Is it he who is to be declared 
the enemy of prayer , when he has tried to explain the beautif ul 
ejfects of contemplation ? When he has drawn from the most 
approved spiritual books the principles of that prayer which 
is called passive ? And when finally he has recalled with so 
much care the maxims and practices of both S. Francis de 
Sales and Mother de Chantal, his holy daughter , as well as 
those of S. Teresa and the other Saints ? Prayer will not be 
in peril where these great principles are set forth ; and it is a 
strange idea to invent persecutors for it so that it may have its 
martyr si 

Q. I understand that it is necessary in order to 
refute such a calumny that Bossuet should in a way 
1 Reply to a letter from F6nelon. 
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recapitulate what he has said in his Instruction in favour 
of mystical prayer ; but what I cannot understand is 
that such a calumny should have been made about 
such a work. 

A. This will seem much less surprising if you note 
that even to-day there are numbers of people who take 
so perversely certain passages of his Instruction that some 
make it a similar subject of calumny, as if it were a 
book which had caused alarm everywhere, at the very 
name of prayer of repose or quiet or the passive state ; 
while some declare that they find even there weapons 
to combat these prayers victoriously and to decry them. 
There are some (I know them) who have even gone so 
far as to challenge the doctrine of S. Francis de Sales, 
although the Bishop of Meaux has so often made clear 
what he said on this subject ; though he has said that 
it is on the authority of this great saint that these methods 
of prayer are preserved from destruction, and though 
he said earlier that in this matter S. Francis was the 
greatest man of his age. 

Q,. Were there not other reasons for such a surprising 
dislike of an Instruction which seems to me so intelligible 
especially now ? 

A. Some have said that it was disliked because the 
good doctrine seemed at times buried beneath a mountain 
of quotations and reasonings, which were necessary at 
that time for the better fighting of the abuse of the 
doctrine. Others have said it was because there hap¬ 
pened to the Bishop of Meaux in combatting the 
Quietists what happened to S. Augustine in combatting 
the Pelagians : that is, that he occasionally seemed to 
go to the other extreme. This is because, carried away 
by the liveliness of his zeal and of his genius in the 
rapid course of the natural eloquence, he often used 
certain exaggerations, correctives of which, which he 
never failed to set forth, were not always perceived by 
certain minds. Others thought the reason was that, 
in order to understand completely the doctrine of his 
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Instruction , it was necessary to know some mystical 
theology, without which one could no more penetrate 
to its inner meaning than a philosopher without mathe¬ 
matics could understand fully a philosophy essentially 
connected with mathematics. Others, lastly, thought 
the reason was that during the course of so long a reading 
many lost sight of the precise point of Quietism, though 
he set it forth himself in saying that a summary of Quietism 
lies in attributing sublimity and perfection to things which are 
not , or at any rate are not in this life , which leads people to 
suppress in certain states many commanded acts ; it is through 
forgetting this, they add, that many people think they 
have found Quietism where it does not exist, and think 
Bossuet condemns what he never condemned. 

IV 

Q. What precautions did he and the other Bishops 
take in their Ordinances, with regard both to acts 
commanded in every state and to the time for practising 
them, and the manner of their practice ? 

A . As for commanded acts, they unanimously 
reduced them to acts of faith, hope and charity, con¬ 
trition, thanksgiving and request, and the exercise of 
faith in the Trinity, the divine attributes and above all 
Our Lord ; as for the time, they contented themselves 
with saying that they must be practised at a suitable 
time, for which each person must consult his director. 
As for the manner, as it is very different in gross spirits, 
in beginners, in the spiritual and in the perfect, they 
said in Article XII that, by these acts of obligation are not 
always meant methodical and arranged acts ; still less acts 
reduced to a formula or in certain words , or hasty and anxious 
acts , but acts sincerely formed in the heart with all the sweetness 
and tranquillity which the spirit of God inspires . Moreover, 
in favour of holy souls, and to avoid in them and in 
their directors any cause for scruple in the obligation 
of these acts, they added Article XIII, which says : 
4 In the most perfect prayer and life all these acts are united 
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in love alone , inasmuch as it arouses all the virtues and com¬ 
mands their practice , according to S. Paul's words : “ Charity 
. . . beareth all things , believeth all things , hopeth all things , 
endureth all thingsmuch (they continue )— 
in perfect life and prayer—of the other Christian acts , the 
distinct exercise of which it rules and prescribes , though they 
are not always distinctly and sensibly perceived .’ These last 
words have a more profound and wider sense than one 
might at first think. 

Q,. I confess that there is nothing more consoling 
for persons given to prayer, and above all for directors, 
than to have learnt so surely what one may and should 
hold on matters so important and so little examined 
before the disputes which arose at the end of the last 
century. I admit further that I cannot marvel enough 
at divine Providence which could draw such great good 
from so unhappy a contagion, w r hich it was pleased to 
bring to an end with an almost unexampled prompti¬ 
tude and success. But there is still one thing I should 
like to ask, and this Instruction has only increased my 
desire ; that is by what method would it be possible 
to reach however low a degree of these holy prayers, 
from which I see all the dangers most to be feared at 
present are banished ? 

A. How is it to be done, for the Bishop of Meaux 
has already carried out his two-fold intention and done 
completely what he proposed to do in his Instruction 
on the various states of prayer ; namely : to show the 
true and the false, in order to condemn the one and 
preserve the other : to which he so strictly confined 
himself that in the first lines of this Preface he declared 
his purpose in these words i 1 ‘ If it were thought by one 
reading the title of this book that I wished to give rules for all 
states of prayer or the way to attain them and act properly , 
too wide an intention would be attributed to me , and one far 
removed from my thoughts; the occasion of my undertaking 
this work must be remembered .’ He has in fact treated it 
1 Preface, § 1. 
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as he promised ; you have therefore nothing more to 
ask him, and I have nothing to reply, speaking as his 
representative. 

Q,. But did he not just now open out a new and wide 
thesis concerning these states of prayer, when he said 
that he did not propose to indicate the means of attaining 
them and the best way of acting when they are attained ? 
This is just what seemed to me to be lacking in this 
work ; would you not add these two new points, on 
which I ask you only for the fruit or the simple recollec¬ 
tion of your reading ? 

A. If this was all that was necessary to satisfy you, 
I might succeed with the aid of information drawn 
from this Instruction and of a fairly long study of the 
Spirituals approved by the Church, who are quoted 
and approved by Bossuet, and who will, I hope, furnish 
me with what I need for replying to your questions in 
some new Dialogues, which for my part will be accom¬ 
plished with as little difficulty as the first. 

But what does it matter in what way a little book is 
composed, so long as in it God is glorified and the 
neighbour edified. . . . 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK 
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PRELIMINARY DIALOGUE 1 

On several questions touching the direct acts in which the different 
forms of mystical prayer consist and the various names Bossuet 
gave to these forms of prayer. 

Q. Could you explain to me by comparisons from 
the senses what Bossuet said regarding the acts of 
mystical prayer, which he calls direct and non-reflective 
acts, which are little if at all understood, practised in the 
heart and not signified, that is not formulated in the 

1 The spiritual life ordinarily presents three successive and 
ascending stages. In the first, which is called the purgative < 
way or the way of beginners, the soul frees itself from the allure¬ 
ments of sin, and purifies itself by resistance to-the-violent 
temptations which menace in it the life of grace. In the second, 
the soul, freer as re gards t he sense s, looks to the end of its 
voyage, which is Heaven, and exercises itself in virtues in the 
hope of recompense ; this is the illurtwnatiye_way or the way of 
the proficient. In the third, called the unitive way, what d omin - *5 
ates the soul is less the fea r of hel l a nd th e hope of Heav en 
than the aspiration of pleasing Gfb(T and Heing united to the 
Sovereign Good. 

Now in this last stage of perfection the divine action may 
take two forms, which constitute two very different states. 

In the first, the common and usual one, divine grace is silen tly 
infus ed into hum an action, in such a way that the soul feels 
it is still more active than p assive, as in the two preceding states. 

But som etimes God i nvades the soul with such impetuos ity 
that it feols itself dominated and reduced to more or less absolute 
pas sivit y: It is this second iorm ot the unitive way which 'A 
constitutes mysticism. 

Those authors who in general write of the ascetic life are called 
the masters of the .spiritual life, and those who treat specially 
of the unifive life, and more especially the second phase of this 
life, are called mystics . It should, however, be added that such 
exactness of language is not general, that the name of mystic 
is often given to theologians and teachers who treat of Christian 
perfection in general. 

We should add : (i) extraordina ry and supernatural praj^ers 
are not in the ordinary road to God ; (ii)Yhat it7S~presij mpjjA Qus * 
to meddle with tnem without being called thereto by God; 

(iii) that a person is sub jectTo illus ion who under the pretext 
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heart in a reflective manner and still less outwardly 
expressed by words, signs or exterior acts P 1 
A. He wished us to understand by these words that 
in the prayer of the simple presence of God and loving 
attention to that presence, a soul finds itself in much 
the same attitude towards God, by a supernatural 
attraction, as that of any person who loves another 
by natural attraction when he is thinking of his beloved. 
In fact, is not all that he says about direct acts found 
and easily comprehensible in the^ heart of a_ mother 
thinking of her beloved child ? for while she is thinking 
these sweet thoughts does she not exert maternal love ? 
By direct acts which are merely simple interior move¬ 
ments, of a siu^le~turning^Ohe_heaxt_^wanls__the 
child; (ii) by non-reflective acts, for she does not 
reflect if she loves ; (iii) by acts confusedly if at all 
perceived, for she does not know them except by con¬ 
sciousness, so to speak, that is by a confused feeling she 
experiences without any attempt to disentangle what is 
passing within herself; (iv) by acts which are not 
signified, since she says neither with her mouth 'nor 
inwardly in her heart : I love this child very much ; but 
she love s it none the less b y means of acts performed 
in herjjeart ; she lov es without s aying anything, but 
me rely by lov ing ; and if this child penetrated as God 
does into the heart of its mother, would it not see all her 
actual tenderness for it? Nevertheless, while not 
reflected upon, these acts are so deliberate, so freely 
accepted and willed, that if the object of them was 
criminal that mother would be sinning, and would 

of abandoning himself to the spirit of God and doing only what 
he wills, scorns the direction and discipline of his directors, 
however enlightened they may be, and goes looking for guides 
whom he thinks more exp ert, according to his prejudices ; (iv) it is 
certain (Article XXXIV of the Conference of Issy) that beginners 
and the perfeot must be led each according to his way by different 
rules. 

1 Instruction sur les dtais d'oraison , Vol. XVII (L. Viv&s, Paris, 
1857)—the edition we shall follow throughout this work. 
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not fail later to accuse herself in confession of having 
passed a considerable time in a voluntarily criminal 
disposition of the mind and heart; finally, may we not 
say of these acts that since reflection has no part in 
them they are all the more simple, natural and sincere, 
and truly heart-felt, as Bossuet explains 1 when writing 
of direct and deliberate acts which tend towards God ? 2 


1 Instruction , p. 452. 

3 ‘ I admit that in general, 5 says Bossuet, 4 reflection is an 
imperfection of human nature, because it is never found, I will 
not say in the divinity, but in the most sublime operations of 
the angelic nature or of the blessed spirits. 5 (Instruction, Book V, 
No. IV, p. 451.) 

The discursive state, or the state of reflection, is thus a less 
perfect state than the contemplative. S. Teresa explains it 
thus : 4 1 do not cal l praver made by thinking over a subj ect, 
“ livmgjvyaierT 1 for I believe that, in spite of’alTbur efforts, 
owing partly to physical causes and partly to human nature, 
it always retains something from which we should like it to be 
free. I will explain myself more clearly. While meditating on 
the world and the contempt it deserves on account of its short 
duration, almost without knowing it we find ourselves thinking 
of the worldly matters wo used to care for. Although we try 
to check theso thoughts, they distract us all the more by the 
remembrance of what happened and speculations about what 
will come of it, what will be the consequences, what we did, and 
what we shall do. By pondering over the mea ns of free ing 
ourselves fro m faults, we sometimes run into fresh dang er.’ 
(Way of PerfectionfTfh. XlX, 8, 9.) 

4 In mystical theology . . . the understanding ceases from 
its acts, because God suspends it. . . . He puts j2ef&L e AfcJdiat 
whic h astonishes and occupies it : so that, without making 
any "reflections, it will comprehend in a moment more than we 
could comprehend in many years with all the efforts in the 
world. 5 (Life of S. Teresa , Ch. XII, 8.) 

The author of Le Bienheureux Guerric explains in other words : 
4 Contemplation is the most elevated of spiritual exercises; 
reading seeks the sweetness of the blessed life ; meditation 
discovers it; prayer beseeches it; but it is contemplation which 
enjoys it. This is defined as a simple gaze of the intelligence, 
accompanied by a most gentle love for God and his mysteries. 
It is thus very different from thought, which goes from one 
object to another, and from meditation, which necessarily 
involves the effort of work, interior discourse and fatigue of the 
mind. It is hardly necessary to say that the simple intellectual 
gaze which constitutes it, and the act of will, namely love, which 
is its end, distinguish it essentially from philosophical and 
theological contemplation, where the process of knowing is 
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Q,. What does Bossuet mean when he says : * When 
the will is fixed on God it produces a succession of good 
movements, which in this life are called perpetual 
prayer 5 ? 1 

A. He wishes us to understand that there takes 
place in this good will towards God what takes place 
towards evil in a perverted will which produces a succes¬ 
sion of thoughts, affections, desires, hopes, joys, fears, 
sadnesses, and other simple, deliberate criminal move¬ 
ments. Now is it not certain that God sees the good 
dispositions of the heart as clearly as the bad ones, 
and that he is even more ready to reward the good than 
to punish the wicked ? This is what caused our Bishops 
to say, in Article XIX of Issy , 2 that ‘ perpetual prayer 
does not consist in a perpetual and single act, which 
one may imagine going on without interruption and 
which must not be repeated, but in a habitual and 
perpetual disposition and preparation to do nothing 
which might displease God, and to do everything to 
please him . 5 For how many good movements either 
for avoiding evil or for doing good must be produced 
by this habitual and perpetual condition ? 

(£,. How comes it, then, that most slightly spiritual 
persons know so well and so easily all the evil of those 

discursive, and the end proposed purely speculative.’ (Le 
Bienheureux Guerric, by Abb6 Beller, p. 144.) 

Nevertheless, in the ordinary state and in common prayer, 
reflection is a force of the soul , as Bossuet says. It affirms our 
acts, gives energy to our will, and aided by grace from on high 
makes efficacious our good resolutions. I have considered my 
ways , says the royal Prophet, and I have turned my steps in the 
way of thy commands. 

It is important, then, especially for those who are not too 
well advanced in spirituality, not to despise reflection; it 
nourishes the mind and the heart with sentiments and thoughts 
which prepare the soul for higher states of Prayer in case it 
should please God to call it to one of these states.—‘ The only 
bad reflections (Article XVII, Issy) are those in which one goes 
over one’s actions and the gifts one has received, in order to 
gratify one’s self-love, to seek human comfort or to be too 
concerned with oneself.’ 

1 Instruction, p, 512. 
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direct acts which aim at wickedness only, even to the 
slightest thoughts, complacency, deliberate affections 
and adhesions of spirit of which they never fail to accuse 
themselves in confession, whereas it is so difficult to 
understand the goodness of those direct acts which are a 
simple deliberate movement towards good ? 

A. The reason of this is : (i) that simple movements 
of the heart towards evil are much more easily per¬ 
ceived ; (ii) that one’s custom is to understand only 
vaguely what is read in books and heard in sermons, 
that good desires without deeds are useless; yes, useless, 
because without deeds they will not save us ; but despite 
this they may still be good and meritorious in them¬ 
selves, in the same way as evil desires without effect 
do not become thereby less criminal and evil in them¬ 
selves, from the moment they are conceived in the 
heart, without being expressed even to oneself, indeed, 
though one may well wish to hide them from oneself. 
This it was that made Our Lord say that all evil came 
from the heart: de corde exeunt . It is the same with 
good. That is why experienced confessors do not 
count on our good resolutions, on our beautiful acts of 
contrition and noble purposes, but bring us back always 
to direct acts of the heart and tell us : ‘ Sound your 
heart well : is this its true and actual inclination ? ’ 

Q,. What did he mean when he said 1 of certain 
souls that they pray by an actual disposition of the 
heart, often so fervent that it is not a single act but 
rather a mass and collection of acts ? 

A. He means that by deep and frequent repetition 
of all sorts of pious acts the same thing often happens 
as happens to a will habituated to evil : at certain 
moments all the most criminal affections a marred and 
corrupted soul is capable of, come together, are infused 
into each other, so to speak, tend all towards crime and 
form in the heart a mass and collection of all kinds of 
sin ; with the important difference that this violent 
1 Instruction , p. 580, 
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disposition to evil comes only too naturally, while the 
disposition of the heart towards good has to be cease¬ 
lessly undertaken and continually renewed. 

Q. What, lastly, does he mean when he says 1 that 
in mystical prayer we come to speak only the pure 
language of the heart, and that until this stage we 
speak to ourselves only in a human tongue, clothing 
our thoughts in the language we would use in explaining 
them to another ; but in contemplation, in pure recol¬ 
lection we come , he adds, to speak so much to God that we 
have now no other language than that which he alone under¬ 
stands, and which is that which we called the language 
of the heart? 

A. He means that the pure language of the heart 
does not and cannot express itself save by simple move¬ 
ments, by interior cries as S. Paul says, by groanings, 
by indescribable desires, even in the case of him who 
raises them to Heaven independently of all expression. 
For human words could but weakly express the feelings 
of a heart that has been deeply touched. Men them¬ 
selves cannot do this in ordinary human intercourse, 
for when they have tried to bear witness to their mutual 
feelings, their reciprocal friendship, they say : c I wish 
you could see the feelings in my heart 5 ; now that 
which men cannot express or see to their liking, God 
sees and understands : how shall I say it ? he under¬ 
stands, as the Prophet says, to the very preparation of 
our hearts ; that is, the first movement of a heart which 
begins to will to set itself in motion in order to form a desire , 
as Bossuet so finely says . 2 

1 Instruction , p. 464. * Ibid., p. 467. 

The psalmist has pushed this explanation to its utmost 
simplicity by these words : 4 1 said, I will confess against myself 
my injustice to the Lord. And thou hast forgiven the wickedness 
of my sin.’ What admirable precision : ‘ I said : I will con¬ 
fess. . . .’ I have not yet confessed, I resolved to do so and 
prepared my heart thereto ; and he does not say : 4 Thou wilt 
forgive,’ as if the Lord had to await his confession before forgiving 
his fault. On his side it is the future : 4 1 will confess ’ ; on 
God’s it is the past : 4 Thou hast forgiven ’ ; God has forgiven 
before we have accomplished the confession of our fault. 
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Q. Would you explain to me now the various 
names 1 given to those kinds of prayers which are per¬ 
formed by direct acts, not reflective, scarcely or con¬ 
fusedly perceived, practised in the heart and not 


1 There are several kinds of prayer : ordinary mental prayer 
which is performed in the discursive way is meditation properly 
so called ; we reflect on a truth, on a mystery, for some time, 
in order to excite in the soul some pious feelings which may lead 
us to take practical resolutions for the good direction of our lives. 

Next come extraordinary prayers : the prayer of recollection, 
the prayer of simplicity or silence, the prayer of regard or 
contemplation, the prayer of surrender or abandonment, the 
prayer of repose or quiet, the prayer of union, the prayer of 
ecstasy. 

In these various kinds of prayer, the soul, aided by divine 
grace, acts more or less by its own powers : memory, imagination, 
understanding, sensibility ; but it leaves the greater part to 
divine action. 

Now these extraordinary prayers may be passive prayers. 
It will be useful here to repeat the explanation given by Bossuet 
of this state of passivity of the soul : ‘ To avoid all ambiguity 
what is here meant by being passive, suffering, enduring, should 
be explained; this passivity and suffering are not opposed to 
joy or accompanied by grief, but they are opposed to personal 
movement and the action one might perform oneself. . . . 
One suffers divine things , one receives impressions from God 
in which the soul has little or no part.’ 

Now we know from Holy Scripture : 

(i) That God does with men what he wills, carries them 
away and draws them where he wills, does in them and by them 
what he has decided for them in his eternal plan, notwithstanding 
the free will he has given them; 

(ii) It is of faith that in acts of piety there are many things 
which wo merely suffer , in a sense opposed to our own movement. 
Such are the enlightenments of the understanding and the pious 
affections of the will, which take place in us without our aid ; 

(iii) In all these actions not only are there many things 
which take place in us without our aid, they are many more than 
those we do ourselves ; the reason is that in all the work of our 
salvation and all that leads us thereto, there is always more of 
God than of ourselves, more of God’s grace than of our efforts ; 

(iv) In this order of ideas it is evident that ecstasy, revelation 
or inspiration, and the gift of prophecy, are states of complete 
passivity. These are extraordinary and divine motions which 
occur suddenly, and of which we will not speak here. 

But it is not this that the mystics call passive prayer : ‘ passive 
prayer, also called infused, consists in a suspension or ligature 
of the intellectual powers or faculties in which a soul rests 
powerless to produce discursive acts.’ In this state the soul. 
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outwardly expressed ? In the first place, why does 
Bossuet call them prayers of simple recollection ? 

A. Because the soul finds itself here simply recollected 
in God . 1 

accustomed to reasoning, and to kindling her own affections by 
the consideration of definite motives, is suddenly as it were 
struck by a sovereign hand ; she discourses no longer, she can 
no longer discourse. She is entirely penetrated by God ; she 
contemplates, sees, rejoices, loves in silence, she knows not 
where she is, she only knows that she is well, and a peace that 
nothing can disturb makes her feel not far from God. 

On this subject Bossuet established six propositions to clarify 
his ideas and avoid all error on this subject of passive prayer : 

(i) This state of contemplation, which according to the mystics 
is an act of God rather than of man, is never of long duration. 
S. Teresa assures us positively that ‘ the period of time . . . 
during which the faculties of the soul were entranced, was very 
short; if half an hour, that would be a long time. I do not 
think that I have ever been so long.’ (Life, Ch. XVIII, 16). 
S. John of the Cross, S. Francis do Sales and other mystics say 
the same. 

(ii) The time of passive prayer is that in which the soul rests 
specially recollected in faith and love in actual contemplation. 

(iii) According to S. Thomas actual, contemplation cannot 
last long in its principal acts, but can last a long time in its less 
perfect acts which demand less attention. 

(iv) Though short in itself, passive prayer may be perpetual 
in its effects, for it keeps the soul perpetually more disposed 
to recollect itself in God. 

(v) This disposition to recollection is not meritorious in 
itself, for it is not an act; but it prepares the soul to make 
more and more easily the most perfect acts. 

(vi) We regard as a state of prayer the fixed and permanent 
habit which prepares the soul to perform it in one way rather 
than another, giving her the inclination together with the facility 
of performance. 

Thus passive prayer is fixed and perpetual in its manner ; 
it produces what is called a ‘ state ’; it puts the soul in the hand 
of God in that admirable manner which at the time of prayer 
excludes discursive acts, and keeps the soul supple and pliant 
in the hands of God, where he holds the school of the heart in 
which we listen to him in great tranquillity and silence. ( Instruc¬ 
tion , Book VIII, p. 620 //.) 

1 That prayer is called the prayer of recollection in which the 
soul, recollecting all its powers, retires inside itself with its God. 

S. Augustine tells us that he sought God in surrounding 
objects and at last found him within himself. Meditate on this 
text, for it is of no slight importance for a soul who finds recollec¬ 
tion difficult to realize this truth and to see that it has no need 
to go to Heaven in order to speak to the Eternal Father or to 
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Q. How does this recollection come about ? 

A. Sometimes by the exercise of the will alone, 
aided by ordinary grace, with the help of which we 
enter seriously into ourselves ; almost as if we wished to 
engage in study, in science, in important affairs ; this 
is active recollection, for we use our own forces and 
efforts to recall our thoughts and affections, which 
were spread and scattered over sensible objects, but at 
the time of prayer, as S. Teresa says, the soul is like a 
snail retiring into its shell, she folds back on herself, 
so to speak, so as to think only of God who dwells in 
the most intimate parts of its being, where is the living 
temple of the Holy Ghost. 


enjoy his company : nor need the voice be raised to address 
him, for he hears even the lowest whisper. We are not forced 
to take wings to find him, but have only to seek solitude and 
to look within ourselves. ... In this way the Divine Master 
comes more speedily than ho otherwise would to teach us and to 
grant us the prayer of quiet. For, being retired within itself, 
the spirit can meditate on the Passion and can there picture in 
its thoughts the Son, and can offer him to the Father without 
tiring the mind by journeying to find him on Mount Calvary, 
or in the Garden, or at the Column. ... If this recollection is 
genuine it is easily discerned, for it produces a certain effect that 
I cannot describe, but which will be recognized by those who 
know it from personal experience. The soul seems to rise from 
play—for it sees that earthly things are but toys—and therefore 
mounts to higher things. Like one who retires into a strong 
fortress to be out of danger, it withdraws the senses from outward 
things, so thoroughly despising them, that involuntarily the 
eyes close so as to veil from the sight what is visible, in order 
that the eyes of the soul may see more clearly. . . . The soul 
appears to gather strength and to dominate itself at the expense 
of the body, which it leaves lonely and enfeebled and thereby 
gains a stronger empire over it. 

At first these signs are not apparent, as the recollection, which 
may be more or less intense, is not very great. In the beginning 
it requires a painful effort, for the body claims its rights, not 
understanding that its rebellion is suicidal. Yet, by persevering 
in the habit for several days, and by controlling ourselves, the 
benefits that result will become clear. We shall find that when 
w*^ begin to pray the bees will return to the hive and enter it 
to make the honey without any effort on our part, for our Lord 
is pleased to reward the soul and the will. . . . Souls are thereby 
delivered from many occasions of sin, and are more easily 
inflamed by the fire of divine love . > . exterior hindrance 
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At other times it is recollection infused by a particular 
attraction which is wholly divine, and which draws 
the soul out of itself towards it . 1 

Q. How does this divine recollection operate ? 

A. As this prayer has been raised above all suspicion 
by the authority of S. Francis de Sales , 2 who was 
acquainted with both its theory and its practice, and as 
in speaking of the same saint, with reference to the 
prayer of Mother de Ghantal, Bossuet said that in this 
matter he was indisputably the first expert of his cen¬ 
tury , 3 I can reply to you best by quoting his words : 4 
c It happens, then, sometimes, that Our Lord imper- 


being removed, the soul is alone with its God and is predisposed 
to take fire . . . this is not a supernatural state, but something 
which, with the grace of God, we can desire and obtain for 
ourselves. This 6 graco ’ is always implied . . . for without it 
we can do nothing. 

*. . . I advise whoever wishes to acquire this habit (which 
as I said we have the power to gain) not to grow tired of persever¬ 
ing in trying gradually to obtain the mastery over herself. This 
self-denial will profit any nun by making her senses serve her 
soul. If she wishes to talk, let her know that there is one within 
her to whom she can speak ; if she prefers to listen, lot her realize 
that she can hearken to him who is nearer to her than all others. 
. . . If possible, let her recollect herself often during the day in 
this way; if she is unable to do so, at least let her practise it 
occasionally. When accustomed to it, she will benefit greatly 
sooner or later ; when once God has bestowed this grace on her, 
she would not exchange it for any earthly troasuro.’ (Way of 
Perfection , Chs. XXVIII and XXIX.) 

1 Bossuet explains very well in a few words these various states 
of prayer : 4 (i) the ordinary and natural method is to discourse 
and arouse the will by reflections and intellectual representations 
of the motives which touch it; (ii) this method is not absolutely 
necessary to piety : one may act by faith alone, which of its 
nature is not discursive, and this constitutes contemplation; 
(iii) God, who is the master of the soul, may push it still further, 
so that not only does it no longer discourse but it even cannot 
do so, which is called the suspension of the powers, or passive 
prayer and contemplation, infused and supernatural; (iv) con¬ 
templation, active or passive, is only short-lived and like a 
moment in this life, and can never be perpetual.’ ( Instruction 
Book X, p. 655). 

2 Second treatise, Vol. XVIII, p. 273. 

3 Instruction, p. 671. 

4 S. Francis de Sales : On the Love of God, Book VI, Ch. VII. 
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ceptibly infuses into the depths of our hearts a certain 
agreeable sweetness, which testifies to his Presence ; and 
then the powers, yea, the very exterior senses of the 
soul, by a certain secret contentment, turn in towards 
that most interior part where dwells the most amiable 
ai J dearest spouse. For as a new swarm of bees, when 
it would take flight and change country, is recalled by 
a sound softly made on metal basins, by the smell of 
honied wine, or by the scent of some odoriferous herbs, 
being held by the attraction of these agreeable things, 
and enters into the hive prepared for it; so Our Saviour, 
pronouncing some secret word of his love, or pouring 
out the odour of the wine of his dilection, more delicious 
than honey, or letting stream the perfumes of his 
garments, that is, feelings of his heavenly consolations 
in our hearts, and thereby making them perceive his 
most welcome presence, draws unto himself all the 
faculties of our soul, which gather round him and sate 
themselves in him, as in their most desired object. 
And as he who should cast a piece of lodestone amongst 
a quantity of needles would instantly see them all 
turn their points towards their well-beloved adamant, 
and join themselves to it, so when Our Lord makes his 
most delightful presence to be felt in the midst of our 
hearts, all our faculties turn their points in that direction, 
to be united to this incomparable sweetness. 

Q,. Why does he call it the prayer of simplicity and 
silence ? 

A. As for the first term, he means that there is 
nothing so simple as this prayer, for it is merely the 
pure language of the heart expressed in its simple 
deliberate movements, which are its direct acts. As 
for the second, the soul often remains in profound 
silence, remaining on the alert in order to listen more 
attentively to the Holy Ghost. At other times it will 
be a silence of respect and admiration, somewhat as it 
happens with the kings of the earth, to whom it would 
be impossible to pay a more flattering court ; so also 
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God cannot more worthily be honoured by his creatures 
than by a silence full of respect and admiration, which 
also serves as an introduction to contemplation, accord¬ 
ing to Bossuet ; 1 a silence which caused David to say : 

5 O Lord, my silence is thy praise.’ 

Q. Why is it called the prayer of simple regard or 
contemplation ? 

A. Because in it we regard God simply by faith 
with loving attention ; for as I can look at material 
objects with the eyes of the body and the spiritual with 
the eyes of the mind, so also can I regard divine objects, 
and even God, with the eyes of faith. If this gaze at 
God, or rather simple memory of him, lasts only for a 
moment, it is but an ephemeral good act; but if by 
my fidelity to ordinary grace, or by a special grace, 
I have acquired the facility of fixing myself on this 
interior gaze, and sustaining it for a relatively consider¬ 
able time, this is what Bossuet calls a true prayer of 
simple regard for as long as this loving regard lasts ; 
and if it gradually became perpetual in the sense 
explained by him, we should be then practising to the 
letter what God ordained to Abraham : ‘ Walk before 

me and be perfect.’ 2 

Q. Why does he call this the prayer of simple 
surrender or abandonment to God ? 

A . He has well and fully explained this, speaking 
of the prayer of the Venerable Mother de Chantal . 3 

1 Instruction , p. 399. 

3 4 In this form of prayer the faculties of the soul are suspended 
in such a way that she seems to be altogether outside herself. 
The will loves ; the memory, it seems to me, is as it were lost; 
and the understanding, I think, makes no reflections—yet is not 
lost : as I have just said, it is not at work, but it stands still as 
if amazed at the greatness of the things it is contemplating ; 
for God pleases to make her know that she understands nothing 
whatever of that which his Majesty is placing before it.’ ( Life 
of S. Teresa, Ch. X.) 

3 In the first place this prayer is a general abandonment and 
surrender of oneself in the arms of divine Providence. 

Secondly, the soul thus surrendered entirely forgets herself 
and casts away all kinds of discourses, efforts, reflections, 
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Q,. Why does he call it the prayer of repose or 
quiet , 1 a name which suggests to countless people the 
idea of pure idleness and waste of time ? 

A. You must know first that the mind and the heart 
do not repose in the same manner as the body, by 
ceasing to act, but rather by continuing their action in 
a simpler and gentler manner which charms the soul. 
Thus, when a miser lets his mind and his heart, that is, 
his feelings and his affections, repose on his wealth, 
as the ambitious man on the objects of his ambition, 
and each man on what he loves, they do not cease on 
that account to act; they are not idle, but on the 

curiosities and such tilings. The soul does not act by discourse 
nor by its own efforts as it normally does, but as the result of 
a divine impression. 

From this results in the third place that the soul becomes 
impotent to make certain acts which it wishes to make and 
cannot. The saint often bewailed this impotence, as is clearly 
shown by the letters of the holy Bishop and by the words of the 
venerable religious herself, who could find no remedy for these 
confusions, shadows and impotencies of her mind, until it was united 
to God and surrendered into his pitying arms, ‘ without acts,' she 
said, ‘ for I cannot perform any' 

‘ I will pause here,* continues Bossuet, ‘ to conjure those who 
live in the world not to treat these states as mere visions and 
dreams. Do they doubt that God, who is wonderful in all his 
works and especially in his saints, has particular ways, unknown 
to the world, of communicating himself to his friends, of holding 
them in his hands and making them feel his sweet sovereignty ? 
Let them beware then, lest in making rash judgements, they incur 
the just reproach of the Apostle Jude against those who blaspheme 
what they know not. S. Francis de Sales wrote to his spiritual daugh¬ 
ter ‘ Your prayer of simple surrender in God is extremely holy and 
salutary, and you must never doubt it; it has been so thoroughly 
examined, and it has always been found that Our Lord wished 
you to use this kind of Prayer ; there is no need to do other than 
to continue peacefully in it.’ (Instruction, p. 570.) 

1 Prayer of quiet or repose : this prayer is a supernatural 
state far above any efforts of our own to achieve. It consists in 
a profound peace, a perfect repose of all our faculties into which 
the soul enters or is rather caused to enter by the presence of 
Our Lord. The soul understands but not by means of her 
exterior senses that she is already close to her God, and that if 
she were a little nearer, she would be one thing with him in 
union. Thus did the adorable Infant Jesus cause Simeon to 
recognize him. Just so does the soul recognize him at whose feet 
she lies, though not as clearly because she does not yet understand 
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contrary are most criminally occupied, in this deadly 
repose of the mind and the heart. For their thoughts 
and affections are voluntarily fixed on the objects of 
their love, in which they gratify themselves and rest 
as in their centre ; this, says S. Paul, is the veritable 
idolatry of the heart. Now if the corruption of nature 
can effect this long and criminal repose in creatures of 
whom one has made vain idols, must we be astonished 
that habit, which is second nature, and grace, which is 
stronger still, can effect the holy repose of heart and 
mind that good souls find in thinking of God, their 
veritable centre, in enjoying God, their only treasure, 
to whom they have already given their hearts and on 
whom they have fixed their will. This is what Bossuet 

how she understands. She merely sees that she is in the Kingdom, 
or at least close to the divine King who will give it her ; but she 
is too lost in profound awe before him to dare ask for it. 

‘ This state resembles a swoon, both exterior and interior, so 
that the exterior man (or as I will call him, “ the body,” lest some 
simpleton among you may say she does not know what “ exterior” 
and “ interior ” mean) does not wish to move, but rests like a 
traveller who, having nearly come to his journey’s end, stops so 
that he may start again refreshed, for the strength of the soul is 
now double what it was. The body feels enjoyment while the 
will is supremely satisfied and so delighted at finding itself near 
the fountain that, before even tasting the water, its thirst is 
quenched and there seems nothing left to desire. The faculties 
are reluctant to stir; all action seems to impede their loving 
God—yet they are not entirely lost, for they can and do realize, 
by peaceful contemplation, in whoso presence they are. Two of 
them are free ; the will alone is captive. ... At such a time, 
people wish the body to remain motionless; they think its 
movement would destroy their repose, therefore they dare not 
stir . . . the soul is so intoxicated with delight and joy that 
there no longer seems anything left to wish for, and it would 
gladly cry with S. Peter : “ Lord, let us build here three taber¬ 
nacles.” ’ 

‘ When the quiet is great and lasts long I think the will must 
be held fast in some way, or such peace could not be protracted. 
Sometimes, although we cannot miderstand how, it lasts for 
one or two days. I am speaking here of souls raised to this 
degree of prayer. They are conscious that their attention is not 
entirely given to whatever they may be doing, but that the 
chief factor—that is, the will—is wanting. I believe that it is 
united to God, leaving the other powers free to attend to his 
service.’ (Way of Perfection , Ch. XXXII.) 
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calls the prayer of repose and quiet after the holy 
mystics. 

Q,. Is this prayer of repose in God performed by one 
act or by several ? 

A. Sometimes it is performed by the continuation 
of a single act subsisting and persevering during a 
certain time in proportion to the vehemence of the 
love which produces it : at other times it is performed 
by a succession of consecutive uniform acts, uninter¬ 
rupted and interiorly peaceful; all are acts of love, 
for the repose of the soul can only be found in what 
one loves and in proportion to the depth of one’s love. 
It is in this prayer, then, that God is truly adored and 
loved in the heart, in spirit and in truths as Our Lord 
Jesus Christ put it. This is why all the mystics declare 
that this kind of prayer is nothing but a pure exercise 
of true charity, and that in consequence it embraces all 
that is necessary to please God and to advance in the 
ways of all perfection. This view is supported and 
explained by Article XIII of the Conference of Issy , 1 
which contains the following words : ‘In perfect 
prayer, all these acts that have been mentioned are 
joined together in charity in so far as it inspires all the 
virtues and commands their exercise, according 10 
S. Paul’s words : “ Charity . . . beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things.” The same might be said of the other Christian 
acts whose distinct exercises it rules and prescribes, 
though they are not always sensibly and distinctly 
perceived.’ 

Q,. Why did the Bishops add these last words ? 

A. To prevent an evil which has become only too 
common. Because of the frequent imperceptibility of 
the direct acts of the prayer of quiet, many often with¬ 
draw from this holy repose ; some through fear of 
idleness or of omitting commanded acts, others, because 
they push their simplicity so far as to be afraid of 
1 Instruction, p. 340 . 
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falling into heresy, even by stopping in this sweet and 
holy repose, acts which, though insensible and con¬ 
fusedly perceived, are none the less directly opposed 
to the false repose of Quietism, which entirely rejects all 
acts , and extinguishes the slighest glimmer of them that appears , 
according to the forceful words of Bossuet . 1 

Q. Did he himself give these various names to these 
prayers ? 

A. No, he took them from both ancient and modern 
mystics, as they have drawn them from their own 
experience, each speaking of his prayer either of sim¬ 
plicity, according to the principal sentiment that God 
granted him of his simple presence, or of repose in the 
heart, or of contemplation in the mind, or of simple 
recollection in the depths of the soul, or of the silence 
of admiration in the powers of the soul, etc., or of simple 
surrender or total abandonment to the good pleasure 
of God. 

Q. What does Bossuet mean by always keeping a 
certain order in the enumeration of these prayers, as 
when he asks : 2 ‘ What prayer is in peril ? Is it the 

1 Instruction , p. 470. 

* The act of abandonment and repose in God is composed of 
the most perfect acts of faith, the most complete and self- 
surrendering acts of hope, the purest and most faithful acts of 
love. This act detaches us from ourselves ; it unites us to God 
as much as is possible in this life ; this act causes sins to be 
regretted from the highest and most powerful of all motives, and 
removes all possible fears, because so perfect a love absorbs and 
consumes them. This act contains in itself everything that could 
give us assurance, for nothing makes us more sensible of the 
goodness of God than the movement he inspires in us of hoping 
for everything from him ; and abandonment could go no further, 
for this is a complete fulfilment of the words of S. Peter when 
he tells us to cast on God all our cares, for he hath care of us, 
and yet to continue to watch and pray lest we fall into temp¬ 
tation, as the Saviour himself commanded him. This, then, is 
Christian abandonment according to the apostolic doctrine, and 
it is clear that it presupposes two foundations, one that wo believe 
that God has care of us, and the other that we must none the 
less act and watch ; otherwise we should be tempting God.’ 
( Instruction , Book X, XVIII, p. 640.) 

• Second treatise, Vol. XVIII, p. 272. 
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prayer of simple presence, of contemplation and quiet, 
or perhaps the extraordinary and even passive states of 
prayer which are attacked ? 5 What is the meaning of 
this threefold graduation which is constantly observ¬ 
able ? 

A. In this matter he divides these states of prayer 
into three classes, as most mystics do. The first com¬ 
prises those special states, which are not common, of 
recollection, or of ordinary contemplation, of simple 
presence, of quiet; the second, extraordinary states, 
either because of their high degree or because of their 
special gifts, such as ecstasies, visions, revelations ; 
the third, purely passive prayers which are so habit¬ 
ually, on the subject of which he appropriately rebukes 1 
the hostility of those who ‘ confuse contemplation with 
passive prayer, though the two notions are not in the 
least the same according to S. Thomas and others 2 
who, in treating of contemplation, do not include 
under this name passive prayer. Because though 
contemplation, like faith, is not discursive, it does not 
always remove the power of discourse, which state, he 
adds, is what characterises the passive state of prayer .’ 3 

1 Instruction, p. 632. * Summa, II-II, 9, 82, Art. iii. 

3 We feel we should add here, in order to forestall all abuse 
and to remain within the limits of sound doctrine, the following 
articles of the Conference of Issy, Art. XX. ‘ The prayer of 
simple presence of God, or of surrender and quiet, and the other 
extraordinary prayers, even the passive ones, approved by 
S. Francis de Sales and other spirituals recognized throughout 
the Church, cannot be rejected or regarded as suspect without 
singular presumption.” (instruction, p. 341.) 

Article XXII : ‘ Without these extraordinary prayers, it is 

possible to become a very great saint and attain Christian 
perfection.’ 

S. Teresa also said : ‘ . . . contemplation is a gift of God 
which is not necessary for salvation, nor for earning our eternal 
reward, nor does anyone here require us to possess it. She who 
is without it, yet who follows the counsels I have given, will 
attain great perfection. It may be that she will gain far more 
merit, as she has to work harder on her own account; Our 
Lord is treating her like a valiant woman and keeping until 
hereafter all the happiness she has missed in this life.’ (Way of 
Perfection , Ch. XVII.) 
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CL- As I am quite satisfied on all the questions I 
have put up to now, and as I have nothing more to fear 
regarding the abuse of mystical prayer, I beg you to 
teach me how to attain even to a low degree of these 
states of prayer ; I do not speak of the extraordinary 
or purely passive prayers, but of those that Bossuet, 
with S. Teresa, puts in the first class, namely : the 
prayers of simple recollection, of silence, of contem¬ 
plation and even of repose and quiet. 

A. All the ways of attaining this that I have learnt 
from the mystics can be reduced to certain remote and 
proximate dispositions. 

Q,. In what do they say the remote dispositions 
consist ? 

A. In an entire purity of the soul, which I propose 
to sum up under four heads, which shall be the subject 
of the following dialogues, namely, purity of conscience, 
of heart, of mind, and of action. 

Article XXIV : * It is a dangerous error to exclude from the 
state of contemplation the thought of the Divine attributes, of the 
three divine Persons, and of the mysteries of the Son of God 
incarnate, above all that of the Cross and the resurrection ; all 
those things which are seen only by faith are the object of the 
Christian contemplative.’ 

Article XXV : ‘ It is not permitted to a Christian, under 
pretext of passive or other extraordinary prayer, in the conduct 
of life, as much in the spiritual as in the temporal, to expect 
God to determine each action by a particular leading and inspir¬ 
ation ; to do this leads to tempting God, to illusion and non¬ 
chalance.’ 

Article XXVI : ‘ Apart from the case of, and moments of, 
extraordinary inspiration, the true submission that every 
Christian soul, even the perfect, owes to God, lies in using the 
natural and supernatural knowledge it receives from him and 
also the rules of Christian prudence, supposing always that God 
directs everything by his Providence, and that he is the author 
of all good counsel.’ 

Article XXVIII : ‘ The extraordinary ways and the marks 
of them as given by approved spirituals, are in their judgement 
very rare and subject to the examination of the Bishops, eccle¬ 
siastical superiors and teachers, who should judge them not so 
much according to experience as according to the immutable 
laws of Scripture and tradition : to practise and teach the 
contrary is to shake off the yoke of the obedience due to the 
Church.* 


DIALOGUE I 
On Purity of Conscience 1 

Q. In what do you say it consists ? 

A. In a firm disposition of the will never to consent, 
at least deliberately, to the least offence to God ; a 
habitual disposition which may subsist strongly, in 
spite of many contrary acts which are let slip from time 
to time but which are immediately retracted. 

Q. Why is this disposition necessary to the prayer 
of simple recollection ? 

A . Because even if it were only a matter of acquiring 
active recollection with the help of ordinary graces, is it 
not evident that these graces will be more abundant 
and more efficacious the more faithful one is in wishing 
to avoid even the least sin which might sully the con¬ 
science ? But if we are concerned with infused recollec¬ 
tion, how should we dare expect this special grace of 
God, when we bear him so little love and filial fear that 
we only fear to offend him because of our self-love? 
That is, only when the offence leads to our ruin and 
damnation, and not when it tends to displease him 
without risk to our salvation ? 

Q. How is this purity of conscience acquired ? 

A. In the first place, by all the ordinary means that 
books and directors teach ; 2 but above all by great 
attention to interior movements, so that a continual 

1 See the Imitation of Christ , Book II, Ch. IV. Of a pure mind 
and simple intention ; and Ch. VI, Of the joy of a Good Conscience. 

* Namely : the sacrament of penance, the frequent usage of 
the Holy Eucharist, frequently repeated acts of faith, hope and 
charity, and of contrition, the serious examination of the con¬ 
science, the mortification of the senses, and above all war against 
our chief fault. 
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feeling of our weakness leads us to have recourse to God 
in all disasters, and to repent and humble ourselves 
before God over the least of our sins. 

Q,. Why this continual recourse to God ? 

A. Because, say the theologians, often and on many 
occasions we have only power to make certain efforts 
and to pray for a more mighty aid, in order to teach us 
thus, says S. Augustine, both to do what little actually 
lies within our power, and to ask for what we cannot 
do without new aid ; Ut discos et facere quod possis , et 
petere quod non possis . 

Q,. What should our repentance be like after faults ? 

A. It should never be either anxious or violent, 
but moderate and peaceable ; thus S. Francis de Sales 
said : ‘ Even our sorrow for sin should contain peace. 
For since God dwells and acts only in peace, anxiety 
and trouble make us lose his sweet presence, which 
makes all our strength ; and thus our souls become 
ever more feeble and languishing. 

Q. How must we humble ourselves for our faults 
before God ? 

A. This interior humiliation must be free from all 
anger and spite against ourselves, for apart from the 
fact that these unruly movements cure nothing, they 
themselves involve fresh faults often more dangerous 
than the original one. For they spring from injured 
self-love and from a pride angered at seeing oneself 
still so imperfect. S. Francis de Sales continues i 1 
‘ Cast off all these injured, unquiet and angered and 
consequently proud humilities ; learn to tolerate your¬ 
selves patiently, as you should support your neighbour 
and with the same charity : practise gentleness towards 
yourselves, as towards others, reproving yourselves 
without anger, bitterness or spite . 5 

Q,. After these moments of repentance and of this 
peaceable humiliation, what should one do ? 

A • Return at once to God and to one’s pious exer- 
1 Ninth dialogue, Vol. V, p. 137 ff. 
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cises, with the same confidence as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened. This is the great secret of soon acquiring 
great purity of conscience, and at the same time perfect 
knowledge of oneself, and true humility of the heart, 
founded on frequent experiences of our wretchedness, 
and of our pitiable weakness. 

Q,. But is it not rash and presumptuous to hope for 
immediate pardon of our frequent daily faults ? 

A. Here is what is said in The Spiritual Combat , which 
is generally esteemed and was especially valued by 
S. Francis de Sales : ‘ I suppose 5 (says the writer 1 ) 

‘ that you have fallen not occasionally but a hundred 
times in a day, not through neglect but entirely con¬ 
sciously ; having asked his pardon and humbled 
yourself the hundredth time as the first, lose no time in 
returning to God, to yourself, to your ordinary occupa¬ 
tions and exercises, with the same confidence as if you 
had not fallen. Imitate in this manner the wise conduct 
of a traveller who is as brave in mind as he is feeble in 
body : if he happens to fall, he arises immediately and 
continues his journey without wasting time in useless 
lamentation. If a few steps further he falls again, his 
one thought is to rise once more, and bravely pursue 
his journey ; thus despite trials and disasters he at last 
finishes his journey, though later than those who have 
fallen only seldom if at all . 5 

Could you give me some good reason for similar 
conduct on the road of salvation and perfection ? 

A. Inasmuch as we have to return to God some time, 
can one do so too promptly ? Besides, does not this 
promptitude show a good will in great weakness, and a 
confidence worthy of God ? In him alone can we 
imagine a goodness which will always surpass the 
number and enormity of our offences ; whereas to 
behave otherwise is a criminal defiance of the infinite 
pity of God, or the hardness of a heart insensible to the 
pain of having displeased him, or the evil shame of a 
* Ch. XXVI. 
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vain soul which cannot bring itself to acknowledge its 
infidelity so often and so promptly, or the love of 
personal liberty which regards these frequent returns 
as pledges to do better, and takes care not to bind itself 
thus nor to pledge itself to anything. And what is the 
result of this ? One becomes ever more distant from 
God, one becomes weaker and falls more often, and more 
heavily, and the return becomes ever more difficult. 
Ah ! if certain spirituals understood the reason of these 
prompt returns to God, they would not despair so 
vainly after certain falls as to abandon most of their 
exercises of piety, on the ground that they dare not 
present themselves before God after such infidelity, flat¬ 
tering themselves withal as if such feelings came from 
true grief and humility. Truly spiritual people have very 
different feelings, and behave quite differently ; though 
sharply pricked by their faults, which make them feel 
the whole weight of their unhappiness and weakness, 
they are neither discouraged, nor broken, nor even 
astonished. They learn from them to know themselves 
better, to be even more deeply humble before God, 
and to think so little of themselves that they despair 
in all things of their own weakness, thus placing their 
confidence in God alone. This was why Bossuet said 
in speaking of the miseries of man that his weakness , by 
humbling him , was itself part of the remedy. S. Francis de 
Sales went further, and said that to rise again con¬ 
tinually, never being discouraged or losing the firm 
resolution to belong wholly to God, is a mark of heroic 
virtue. 

&. What you have just said would seem to point 
more to rejoicing in one’s faults than grieving at them. 

A. Let us distinguish the faults, which always 
deserve our regrets, from their happy sequels, as the 
Church does in speaking of the fall of the first man : 
c O happy fault , 5 she cries ; 0 felix culpa ; happy, not in 
itself, but in meriting such a Redeemer : Qyae talem 
ac tantum meruit habere Redemptorem ; in the same way, to 
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avoid misunderstood grief and false humility after our 
falls, let us rouse at once our courage and hope at the 
sight of so mighty and pitiful a God, to find in the very 
midst of our sins the precious treasure of true humility 
of heart, which is the foundation and guardian of all 
the virtues : the precious treasure of total neglect of 
ourselves and perfect confidence in God alone , 1 which 
are the two poles of the spiritual life. 

d- When a soul has attained to this by knowing 
itself well and feeling always humbled before God, 
what usually happens to it ? 

A. God soon advances it and causes it to make 
great progress, overwhelming it with his gifts and most 
precious graces. For he no longer risks that this soul 
shall rob him of any of his glory, in attributing the 

1 If at any timo your weakness precipitates you into a neglect 
of what you ought to do, or into want of caution in what you 
say, into passion upon some accident, into detraction, or, at 
least, into consent to hear others detract, into immoderate 
laughter, curiosity or suspicion, or any failing whatsoever, be it 
once or oftener or frequently the same fault, and that after most 
formal and solemn purposes to be watchful and fall no more 
—yet let nothing of all this trouble or discomfort you, or make 
you reflect upon what is past with anxiety, or procure new 
motives of grief to reproach and confound yourself with, as 
concluding you shall never gain ground in your endeavours to 
amend ; . . . one amorous conversion prevails and gains more 
than all the sadness, reflection, and examination imaginable 
about the fault or guilt, especially in venial and ordinary sins. 
And if any extraordinary disorder happens, it is enough to take 
the advice of some learned persons, or of one’s ghostly father. 
Nay, I will be bold to go further, and affirm that this amorous 
conversion and confidence in God hath not only place in venial 
and daily sins, but also in great ones, if God permit us at any 
timo to fall therein ; yea, though it were frequently, and that not 
of frailty, but malico, since contrition and affliction alone with a 
troubled and scrupulous heart can never raise a soul to perfection 
if it be not assisted with this loving confidence and confiding 
love in the goodness and mercy of God. And the necessity of 
this is much greater in those who aim not only to escape the 
miserable state of sin, but to arrive at virtue and perfect union 
with God ; and this many cannot comprehend, having their 
spirits so dejected and comfortless as hardly to bo able to think 
a good thought, leading a life worthy of much pity and com¬ 
passion because, following their own imagination, they bid 
adieu to this true and wholesome doctrine. 
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least part of it to herself; this is why one of the greatest 
spirituals of the last century said : ‘ Our own miseries 
if we really know them are worth more than an angelic 
virtue which one appropriates to oneself by vain com¬ 
placency,’ and that for this reason God sometimes leaves 
in the most exalted souls certain defects which are 
much beneath their spiritual level, so that it may 
stimulate the exercise of humility in these great souls 
and faith and charity in those who observe them. 

Q. But how could souls so loved of God have such 
faults, without marring their own perfection ? 

A. Because these faults are not in them, as in the 
imperfect, cherished, fomented or tolerated, but on the 
contrary hated, detested and fought against. Thus 
there is nothing in them of that which most displeases 
God, namely, the affection and attachment to sin of 

‘ Take, then, this rule and method in all the falls you shall 
make, be they great or little ; yea, though ten thousand times 
in the same day you shall have incurred the same crime, and that 
not occasionally, but voluntarily and deliberately; observe, 
I say, inviolably this prescription. That as soon as ever you 
find yourself in fault, you trouble not nor disquiet yourself, but 
instantly, as soon as you are aware what you have done, with 
humility and confidence, beholding your own frailty, cast an 
amorous glance on God, and fixing there your love, say with 
heart and mouth, “ Lord, I have done that which is like what 
I am, nor can anything else be expected at my hands but these 
and the like transgressions ; nor had I stopped here, but plunged 
myself further into all wickedness, if thy goodness had permitted 
it, and left me wholly to myself. I give thee infinite thanks that 
thou didst not thus leave me, and for what I have done I am 
sorry. Pardon me for thy own sake, and for what thou art, and 
give me grace to offend thee no more, but admit me again to the 
favour of thy friendship.” Having done this, lose neither time 
nor quiet of mind, imagining that perhaps God hath not pardoned 
you, and the like, but with full repose proceed with your exercise 
as though you had committed no fault; and this, as I have said, 
not once but a hundred times, and, if there were need, every 
moment, with as much confidence and tranquillity the last time 
as the first. . . . This I would gladly inculcate upon, and 
persuade scrupulous and disquieted souls of, and then they would 
soon see how different a state of tranquillity they would find 
themselves in, and pity the blindness of those who, so much 
to their cost, go on still losing so much precious time.’ (John 
of Bonilla : Pax Animae , Chs. XIV and XV.) 
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the heart. There remains by divine permission only 
weakness, the pure frailty of nature, which is so useful 
in keeping the greatest souls always humbled inwardly, 
and often outwardly as well. Moreover, these faults, 
which are in a sense involuntary, are marvellously 
compensated by heroic virtues, always accompanied 
in such cases by the deepest humility, by means of 
those very faults which the soul tries ever unsuccessfully 
to correct. This is an admirable procedure of God, and 
in itself alone should make us more cautious in our 
judgements on certain people whose inner life is entirely 
unknown to us, and is often hidden under such deceptive 
appearances that it should be enough for us to see or 
hear a single example of such a case quoted in order 
to suspend, at least, the iniquity of our precipitate 
judgements and even more of our indiscreet remarks. 
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On Purity of Heart 1 

Q. In what does purity of heart consist, and why 
is it a disposition necessary to the prayer of recollection ? 

A. It lies in having the heart free from all attach¬ 
ments, not only criminal ones but also those which are 
regarded as innocent, since they give a share to creatures 
in a heart which is made for God alone. Now how can 
a heart so shared, nearly always so unequally, succeed 
in this prayer whatever view we take of it ? 2 

This prayer, as we said, is a sweet repose of the heart 
and mind in God. But if a heart is accustomed to let 
its thoughts and affections rest on some object which 
holds it fast, what rest can it find in God until it has 
destroyed its first attachment in order to carry itself to 
God, and there to rest as formerly it did in the beloved 
object which held it ? 

It is a taste for God ; but if a heart is attached to 
material goods, the pleasures of the senses, honour, 
esteem, reputation, etc., how can it have a taste for 
God until it is purified of all its sensuous, terrestrial or 
human loves ? 

It is a fixed gaze on God ; but how can this gaze of 
pure faith be maintained through the dense clouds of 
ideas, the sensible images, with which a single attach¬ 
ment fills the mind and the imagination ? 

1 See Imitation of Christ , Book III, Ch. V : Of the wonderful 
effect of Divine Love ; Ch. XVI and Ch. XXXI. 

2 ‘ Take care not to attach yourself to anything for fear of 
becoming the slave of it and losing your soul ’ ( Imitation , II, 
Ch. I.) 

‘ Nothing so clogs and soils the heart of man as an impure love 
of creatures. (Ibid., V, 8.) 
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It is a recollection in God ; but how can we recollect 
in God our thoughts, our desires and affections, if a 
single outer object holds them bound and enthralled, 
or recalls them always to itself by the same charms 
with which it succeeded in capturing the powers of our 
soul ? 

It is, finally, an interior silence of respect, admiration 
and love ; but how may we enter and dwell in this 
profound silence, and ignore the noise and clamour of 
a thousand urgent desires, of so many anxious hopes, 
or crippling fears in a heart which is always agitated 
and sighs without cease for any object rather than God ? 

d- But if this prayer exacts so much purity and 
detachment of the heart, it must be the prayer of the 
perfect; other forms of prayer have no right to that 
name, they have only to aspire to it ? 

A • Has not the detachment of heart, in which lies 
its purity, various degrees, as this prayer has also ? 
To a great detachment of the heart corresponds a 
greater facility to enter into this prayer ; and to a lesser 
detachment a lesser facility . 1 

d- Would you kindly give me some application of 
this principle ? 

A. With pleasure : those who by purifying their 
hearts from every attachment have come to love only 

1 ‘ And unless a man be disentangled from all creatures ; 
he cannot freely make things divine his aim. And this is the 
reason why there are found so few contemplative men ; because 
there are few who know how to separate themselves wholly from 
perishing and created things. . . . Many are found to desire 
contemplation; but they make it not their aim to practise 
those things which are required thereunto. It is a great hindrance 
that we rest in signs and sensible things ; and have but little of 
perfect mortification. I know not what it is, by what spirit 
we are led, nor what we pretend to who are looked upon as 
spiritual : that we take so much pains and have so great a 
solicitude for transitory things, and scarce ever have our senses 
fully recollected to think of our own inner life. Alas, after a 
slight recollection we presently break out again; neither do we 
weigh well our works by a strict examination. . . . From a pure 
heart proceeds the fruit of a good life.” ( Imitation , Book III, Ch. 
XXXI.) 
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God, or to love all things for God, enter this prayer of 
pure love as fish swimming through the water enter 
their proper element. Those who have less love enter 
less easily. 

Q. I seem to remember having read on this subject 
in S. Francis de Sales some comparisons taken from 
profane love could you not follow this great saint 
and use them to explain your idea to me in a clearer 
and more detailed manner ? 

A. Imagine then a profane lover entirely absorbed 
in the beauty he idolizes ; does he not find in this 
occupation the sweet repose of his heart ? An inclina¬ 
tion as sweet as it is wrong, an unfortunate memory 
which, allowing him to think only of his idol, seems to 
absorb all the powers of his soul ; with what con¬ 
tinuity are his interior regards fixed on the idol of his 
heart ! and does he not fall sometimes into that pro¬ 
found interior silence which suspends all the other 
feelings so as to leave room only for the transports of 
his soul ? This is a gross but just image of the truth, 
of all that happens during that holy recollection and 
sweet repose of a truly detached soul which is carried 
away by divine love. But, and this will astonish you, 
speaking only of a heart thus possessed by profane love, 
does not one understand all its criminal dispositions and 
in that connection the mystical terms which I have 
borrowed to express them ? How then could it happen 
that when a heart is given up to the holy impressions 
of divine love, during the prayer of simple presence, 
thenceforth all the dispositions of this good soul become 
incomprehensible, and the correct and usual terms in 
which they are expressed seem too mystical ? And to 

1 Has not S. Augustine said these words : ‘ The senses have 
their pleasures, shall the spirit be deprived of its own ? ’ An ve.ro 
habeyit corporis sensus voluptates suos, et animus deseritur a volup- 
tatibus suis ? . . . Da amantem , et sentit quod dico, da desiderantem , 
da esurientem . . . et fontem aeternae patriae suspirantem , da 
talem et scit quid dicam. (Homil. t S. Augustine, Fer. IV post 
Pentecosten). 
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whom ? To people who wish to be regarded as interior 
and spiritual. I would ask these people here, with all 
due respect to their persons and their ministry, if they 
think that this love, which is stronger than death and 
hell, has lost all its strength and its old power ; or that 
there are no longer souls capable of feeling its operations ; 
or that these operations, being less sensible, less per¬ 
ceptible than those of divine love, are therefore less 
real and true. Let them remember these words of 
Bossuet : x ‘ During these purely spiritual operations, 
although our soul seems to vanish and escape from itself, 
it exercises more than ever its veritable and natural 
operations. 5 Let them listen to the Venerable Mother 
de Ghantal ; she will teach them that the more pro¬ 
found, delicate and almost imperceptible are these 
divine operations, the more perfect they are, being more 
spiritual and detached from the senses. Again, let 
them hear the Venerable Father Louis Lallemant : he 
tells us that in this kind of operation what is most 
perceptible in them is merely, so to speak, the secondary 
distillation of grace. 

{). But, if the degree of facility of entering into this 
prayer uusally corresponds to the degree of purity of 
the heart, what must they do who do not possess it ? 

A . They must at least have the lowest degree. 

&. In what does the last and lowest degree of this 
purity, this detachment of the heart, consist ? 

A. In the sincere desire to attain it, by any means, 
and particularly by that of this very prayer, of which 
with this good will they will be able to experience some¬ 
times some fleeting touches during their meditations or 
reflective readings. 

Q. How can they do this ? 

A. By ceasing discourse at intervals to attend to the presence 
of God , as the Bishop of Meaux has already taught, and 
as we shall explain later in great detail. For in conse¬ 
quence of this good will with which God contents him- 
1 Instruction , p. 463. 
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self in those who at the moment are capable of no more, 
it often happens that during meditation or other similar 
and ordinary exercises, God makes himself felt and loved 
by simple fleeting touches of this holy recollection, and 
thenceforward all recollection becomes easy. 

Q. How can this happen ? 

A. Because our hearts are truly made for God; 
because once we have felt him even for a few moments 
all else appears unattractive. This imprint of the taste 
of God in the heart is a charm which makes it turn to 
God rather like the needle which, once touched by the 
magnet, turns always towards it. God, said S. Augus¬ 
tine, effects this latter marvel by shedding in the soul 
of good will celestial delectation, which surpasses all 
the pleasures of the earth and gives strength to over¬ 
come them ; Dando menti celestem delectationem qua omnis 
terrena delectatio superetur . 1 Now this beginning of purity 
and detachment in a heart comes to produce in its 
turn a new attraction or disposition towards holy 
recollection in prayer, and with what rapidity in the 
various progresses from one to the other ! I mean in 
the progress from the purity of heart which facilitates 
holy recollection to prayer, and in the progress from 
holy recollection which in its turn facilitates purity and 
detachment. 

1 This is well expressed by the author of the Imitation , who 
says (Book III, Ch. XXXIV) : ‘ Behold my God and my all. 
What would I have more ; and what greater happiness can I 
desire ? O sweet and savoury word; but to him who loves the 
Word; not the world nor the things that are in the world. 
My God and my all. Enough is said to him who understands ; 
and to repeat it often is delightful to him who loves. For when 
thou art present all things yield delight; but when thou art 
absent, all things cause loathing. Thou givest tranquillity to 
the heart and great peace ; and festal gladness. . . . O light 
eternal, transcending all created lights ; send forth thy lightening 
from above that it may pierce to the most inward parts of my 
heart. Cleanse, gladden, enlighten and quicken my spirit with 
its powers; that it may cleave unto thee with ecstasies of joy. 
Oh when will this blessed and desirable hour come : when thou 
shalt fill me with thy presence ; and be to me all in all. So long 
as this is not granted me ; my joy will not be full.’ 
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Q,- Are there many examples of what you say ? 

A. I remember hearing several directors say that 
they had long groaned in secret at the slow advance¬ 
ment of certain souls ; but when in their pious exercises 
God had once made himself felt in them by fleeting 
touches of this divine recollection, the direction of 
these persons became very easy and efficacious, and they 
might be said to have been transformed. Mother de 
Chantal gives a good example in her own person 
while still a secular. For having spoken of her change 
of director to the holy Bishop of Geneva, who from the 
first knew her attraction and bade her give herself up 
to it, she exclaimed : x 6 O God ! it seemed to me that 
from that moment there had happened a holy and 
complete revolution in my interior .’ 2 

Q,. Do approved authors agree as to the surprising 
efficacy of the simple fleeting touches of this prayer ? 

A. S. John of the Cross has said so expressly in a 
hundred places, and assumes it in all his works. The 
Venerable Father Louis Lallemant and his two famous 
disciples, Fathers Rigoleuc and Surin, all say in their 
Lettres spirituelles that they had found persons who, 
with the aid of the simple touches of this prayer, advanced 
more in a month than they had done during the ten or 
fifteen years before. 

1 Life , by Maupas, Bishop of Evreux ; Part I, Ch. XV, p. 98 

a Jesus appeared to the disciples at Emmaus, and at his voice 
the shadows which darkened their understanding were scattered, 
and something unknown stirred in them, and they said among 
themselves : ‘Was not our heart burning within us, whilst he 
spoke in the way and opened to us the Scriptures ? 5 Like the 
disciples, we are on a journey; in his love Jesus approaches us, 
with one ray of light he reveals the truth and draws us to him. 
Oh, let us say : ‘ Remain with us, O Lord.’ 
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On Purity of Spirit 1 

Q,. In what does this purity consist ? 

A. In making oneself master of a certain licence of 
the spirit which naturally leads it to think of whatever 
it pleases, when it sees no evil therein ; or rather, it 
consists in possessing enough power over the spirit to 
moderate in it that activity which makes it run always 
after vain images of perceptible objects, just as children 
run after butterflies. 

Q. Why is this necessary to the prayer of recol¬ 
lection ? 

A. Because if the mind is accustomed to dissipate 
itself vainly in external things by continually sallying 
forth from itself, how can it return to itself at the time 
of prayer, and of that prayer in particular which 
demands a more recollected spirit, being as it is the 
prayer of simple recollection ? Moreover, if a mind is 
always vagrant and wandering among all sorts of 
agreeable or amusing objects, how can it avert its 
interior regards from them to fix them on the incom¬ 
prehensible objects of faith ? and even if it could do so 
for a few moments, so many different ideas and pleasing 
images would come to retrace themselves in the imagin¬ 
ation that they would be in this matter like a cloud of 
dust raised round a traveller, who then knows neither 
where he is nor whither he goes. It is then necessary to 
resist continually this natural roving of the mind ; 
it is necessary to repress without ceasing one’s natural 
activity, never allowing oneself to encourage it, nor to 

1 See Imitation of Christ , Book III, Ch. XXXI. Of neglecting 
every creature that so we may find the Creator. 
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stray voluntarily into vain, frivolous or useless thoughts, 
regarding them all as if they were truly criminal, as 
soon as one has realized what one is doing. 

d- Purity thus interpreted seems to me the most 
difficult of all. 

A . As a matter of fact it is ; but observe when once 
one has begun to enjoy God and his sweet peace interiorly 
one finds oneself drawn always back by this attractive 
inclination, the sweetness of which imperceptibly 
causes the rest to be forgotten. And as this same 
attraction leads us little by little into a distaste for 
creatures, we gradually come to think of them only 
with regret; and then we enjoy a certain liberty of 
spirit which makes us unable to take pleasure in anything 
but God and heavenly things. 

d t . But what can we do to arrive at this happy 
condition ? 

A. First we must try by the practising of recollection 
itself to destroy or weaken our unfortunate attachments. 
For all the most seductive thoughts and the most 
difficult to cast away come only from these attach¬ 
ments ; the more they are weakened, the easier it is 
to have in mind and thought what we have begun to 
have in heart and affection ; now it is only by pleasure 
and the vain joys of the heart that the mind attaches 
itself and fixes its looks on the objects from which 
proceed its gratifying feelings ; as soon as we feel a 
purely natural pleasure, there is no longer need to pause 
in order to enjoy it, as if it were a criminal pleasure ; 
thus at the least joy, either at good news or good fortune, 
we must withdraw our hearts from it, and replace it by 
its true object, which is God, so as to accustom the heart 
gradually to rejoicing only in God, and being pleased 
only in him. We must behave in the same way and for 
the same reasons with regard to every other strong 
feeling of the soul which is purely human, be it hope, 
fear, grief or affection, lest our spirit become wholly 
absorbed in such objects. 
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Q. What should we do with regard to other less 
interesting thoughts which are merely useless or 
frivolous ? 

A . We must let them drop from our mind as we 
should let a stone drop from our hands ; and if through 
lack of watchfulness we take pleasure in them, as soon 
as we realize this we must recall the mind from the 
slightest straying, either by a simple remembrance of 
God, or by a rapid elevation of the heart to God, or by 
good thoughts prepared in advance and all calculated 
to divert the mind in case of necessity. 

Q,- I suppose you would not number among the 
useless thoughts either reflections on things necessary 
for the moment, or wise provisions for the future, nor 
saintly reflections on oneself or on one’s spiritual advance¬ 
ment ? 

A. Who ever dared to say or think that any of all 
this is useless ? But you must know that here is one of 
the most secret ruses of self-love, which is jealous for 
the free course of its thoughts which are its true life 
and nourishment; you must know that there is a most 
subtle illusion caused by the natural activity of the 
spirit, which, without the aid of painful and almost 
continual abnegation, could not confine itself within 
the bounds of necessity when making these reflections ; 
listen to me, and we will go over the four points we have 
mentioned. 

On the pretext that it is necessary to think of what is 
to be said or done, how many useless and superfluous 
thoughts and reflections are made, for very often the 
very time which is lost in deliberation and self-consult¬ 
ation on trifles would be sufficient to carry them out; 
and with regard to the most important acts which 
demand each its due time for execution, and of which 
we try to think all at once, we allow to rise in the 
soul a confusion of thoughts, a chaos of reflections 
which agitate, disquiet, and disturb all our interior, 
and so bear down the spirit that it can no longer 
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remember either God or itself, or what it should begin 
to do. 

On the pretext of providing for the future, in order 
not to tempt God, so to speak, for how long do we not 
pile thought on thought, reflection on reflection, plan 
on plan ; we exhaust ourselves with anxious forebodings, 
in vexatious solicitude, and often in most useless pre¬ 
cautions. For when the time comes, either things alter 
their aspect, or we ourselves change our ideas and 
feelings ; therefore we take new steps, often entirely 
contrary to those of which we had so uselessly thought 
and so vainly resolved on in advance. 

On the pretext of making what we call examinations 
and reflections on ourselves, after having dealt with 
certain matters, heard or held certain discourses, there 
will be no circumstances too frivolous, either in time, 
place or persons, or words spoken and let slip, not to be 
exactly recalled and followed immediately by a new 
multitude of reflections which are worse than useless, 
for they only produce as a rule vain joys or vain sadness, 
or vain alarms, or even vainer hopes, which in their 
turn merely increase the natural dissipation of the 
spirit and overturn our interior peace by carrying 
trouble and anxiety to the very bottom of the soul. 

Lastly, on the pretext of spiritual advancement, 
what vain and almost continual self-occupation occurs, 
either by recalling ceaselessly or at the wrong time the 
agreeable memory of the benefits of Heaven, of graces 
received, of the sacrifices we have had the courage to 
make and of all our actions, all our acts, all that happens 
or has happened in our interior ; and above all grati¬ 
fying ourselves with a thousand good and holy projects 
for the future, at the expense of the present; all of 
them reflections which interior abnegation and true 
death to ourselves must cut away ceaselessly, according 
to Article XVII of the Conference of Issy i 1 It is expressly 
noted here that * all reflections on one’s actions and on 
1 Instruction^ p. 341. 
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the gifts of God, which one makes in order to gratify 
one’s self love, or to seek human support, or to be too 
occupied with oneself, are so many reflections not only 
useless, but even bad and dangerous ? 5 These again 
are precisely the reflections condemned by true spirituals 
and the holy mystics, whose words are often ill under¬ 
stood, by some prejudice or lack, I might almost say, 
of a certain intelligence or the necessary attention. 

Q. But how can we hold the natural activity of 
the spirit in the narrow bounds of this hard and almost 
perpetual captivity ? How are we to renounce con¬ 
tinually the dearest delights of self-love, which are the 
sweet liberty of indulging at will in one’s own thoughts, 
in nourishing oneself with pleasing or gratifying reflec¬ 
tions ? x 

A. The method is to say to oneself in all circum¬ 
stances : ‘ such and such a thing is done, of what use 
is it to occupy myself with it any longer ? ’ As to those 
things which it remains to say or do, we will think of 
those in their proper time, and God will provide for all ; 
sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof; will not 
to-morrow and the next day bring with them their 
particular graces ? Let us then think only of the present 
and follow the order of God, let us leave the past to his 
mercy, the future to Providence, striving peaceably all 
the time and without anxiety, first of all for salvation ; 
and for the rest, let us leave its success entirely to God, 
casting on his paternal bosom all our vain anxieties, 
for our faith tells us, according to S. Peter, that he hath 
care of us ; 1 2 3 let us then often say by a simple reflection 
of confidence and surrender, that can do more for 
us and better remedy all our ills than our own most 
anxious cares : 4 O Lord, while I do not wish to neglect 
anything of what thou ordainest for me, for the good 

1 Imitation of Christy Book III, Ch. XXXVII. Of a Pure and 

Full Resignation of Self for Obtaining Freedom of Heart. 

3 (1 Peter v, 7.) ‘ Casting all your care upon him, for he has 

care of you.’ Quoniam ipsi eura est de vobis. 
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of my soul or my body, I hope that in due time and 
place thou wilt grant me the thought, the movement 
and the facility to undertake and carry out such and 
such things which come so often and at such inappro¬ 
priate times to present themselves to my spirit; I give 
them all up to thee with their various outcomes, in the 
intention of occupying myself more freely with thee, 
of waiting patiently and with complete resignation for 
everything to happen at the will of thy wise Providence ? 
By means of this holy preparation of the spirit and the 
heart, and all the sacrifices which it involves, this 
adorable Providence, which is always attentive to the 
needs and conduct of certain souls, disposes and arranges 
things in their favour to the very smallest event, which 
is only fortuitous in appearance ; it is also by the fre¬ 
quent experiences of these happy and divine arrange¬ 
ments that their confidence and abandonment grows 
continually. Happy the persons who, in order to become 
more recollected in God and more disposed to prayer, 
are able to banish constantly all this waste of the spirit, 
retaining only what is in the strictest sense neces¬ 
sary for the present which so soon passes, and for the 
future which will not be what one imagines and perhaps 
will never come.’ 


DIALOGUE IV 
On Purity of Action 

Q. In what does this purity consist ? 

A. It does not consist in the materiality of our 
actions, but in the purity of the motives which cause us 
to act; they can be reduced in general to acting 
specifically only for the love of God, or according to the 
order of God , 1 without which our conduct would be 
sinful, imperfect or useless. 

Q. Why is this purity necessary to enter into holy 
recollection during prayer or meditation ? 

A. Because this divine recollection unites us in a 
particular way to the God of all purity, and demands 
in the soul degrees of purity corresponding to degrees 
of unity with him. 

Q,. How is this purity acquired ? 

A. Chiefly through the three others of which we 
have spoken ; for in proportion to our care in avoiding 
everything which might displease God by sullying the 
conscience, and everything which might rob God of the 
affections of our heart by attaching it to his creatures, 
and everything which might occupy our spirits to the 
prejudice of God, would we not find ourselves infallibly 
disposed to act in all things only for God and in the 
sight of God ? This purity is also acquired by great 
attention to ourselves at the beginning and above all 
in the performance of our actions. 

Q,- Why is this attention necessary at the beginning 
of our actions ? 

A. Because if these actions are useful and agreeable 

14 Therefore, whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever else 
you do, do all to the glory of God ’ (1 Cor. x, 31). 
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and conform to the inclinations of our nature, our 
hearts will lead us to perform them by the mere attrac¬ 
tion of pleasure and interest; what attention and com¬ 
mand of ourselves is needed to prevent our will from 
being drawn away in the first place by the impression 
of natural motives which gratify, invite and charm us ! 

Q. Why did you add that this attention was specially 
necessary during the performance of our actions ? 

A. Because when we have had the strength in the 
first place to renounce the seductive attraction of the 
senses and of our self-love, so as to follow only the ways 
of faith by pure intentions in all things, if later we 
forget to observe ourselves closely, the actual enjoyment 
either of the pleasure we taste, or of the interest we 
discover during the performance of certain actions, is 
always making new impressions, and the will weakens 
gradually. Nature, though mortified by its previous 
renunciation, awakes again, retrieves its old domination, 
and soon self-love glides with its self-interest, subtlety, 
and almost without our knowledge into our hearts, 
substituting itself for the good motives by which our 
actions had been undertaken and begun. The result 
of which in numberless cases is that, as S. Paul said, 
we begin with the spirit and finish with the flesh, that 
is with low, earthly, sensual, ambitious or self-interested 
views. This destroys or corrupts all the purity, all the 
merit of an infinite number of undertakings, actions of 
piety, charity, zeal, justice, love of order and the public 
good, even in the most holy ministries and in the most 
sacred functions. 

Q,. How is the perfection of this purity attained ? 

A . By trying to act in all things with the sole intention 
of pleasing God, that is with the single motive of pure 
love, without, however, excluding the other good 
motives of an inferior order. True disinterestedness so 
enhances our actions that the least of them so per¬ 
formed is of greater merit in the eyes of God than a 
hundred others, even the greatest, which are performed 
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without this generosity of heart. For, as Bossuet says , 1 
in accord with the whole of the School, charity is the 
principle of merit in the exercise of a free choice, and 
the more charity a person has the more merit he has, 
however much or little he strives ; and, as he adds later, 
all the merit of our actions depends on the degree of 
charity contained in them, which is known to God 
alone. That is why by working little and doing little, 
in very limited conditions, in states where there is 
practically nothing to do, at least anything which 
appears great in the eyes of men, we yet may, by the 
motive of charity alone, acquire more sanctity on earth, 
and more glory in Heaven, than those who, in superior 
conditions, do many and even great things, but 
things not animated by the motive of true charity 
which is pure love ; a principle which in every state 
should and can console the small and weak, and humble 
the great, without discouraging them, for it depends on 
them to act in all things through pure love. 

d. What is that impurity of action which is most 
to be feared, especially for spiritual persons ? 

A. Exterior and interior vanity, 
a* What is the first of these ? 

A. It is an unruly desire for the vain esteem of men. 
a* How does this empty desire corrupt our actions ? 
A. It leads our thoughts and regards to dwell on 
what such people will think and say of us, and their 
esteem and approbation is dear to our hearts ; for we 
worship our reputation; and if we do not renounce 
this once for all, it will be, says S. Teresa , 2 as if a worm 
were attached to the roots of a plant, which gnaws it 
little by little, dries it up, and makes its fruit and flowers 
fall away. On the other hand, when we are able to 
trample underfoot all such things as honour, esteem, 
reputation, the approbation of men, we will be, say 
our masters, in one of the rarest degrees of the spiritual 
life which, by detaching us from all we held most dear 
1 Instruction , p. 608. s Life , Ch. XXXI. 
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in the world, unites us to God, places us in such a state 
that we act only for God, content to please God alone, 
enjoying God not only in prayer but almost at all times 
and places . 1 

Q. Is interior vanity also to be feared ? 

A. Even more, for it is as evil and yet more hidden. 

Q. What is it, then ? 

A. It is a vain esteem of oneself, which makes us 
prefer ourselves to others, measuring and comparing 
ourselves always with them ; from this spring hauteur, 
pride, disdain, envy, jealousy, and a hundred other 
irregular movements. It is a vain confidence in oneself 
the result of which is that, without realizing it distinctly, 
we count in all kinds of eventualities on ourselves, on 
our knowledge, our resolutions and our own strength, 
more often than on the grace of God ; more often on 
some foundation of virtue and acquired merit than on 
the pure pity of God, though often we say the opposite 
and believe we are really convinced. Lastly, it lies in 
vain and almost continual returns to secret complacency, 
by which, through not taking care, we attribute to 
ourselves all the good we do, all we do for God, for 
salvation, for perfection ; now is there anything 
so opposed to the spirit of recollection in God, 
but so calculated to suppress it, as all these clouds of 
pride and vanity ? We have implied the reason : it is 
because this is the most humbling of all prayers and 
that which most requires humble spirits who are forget¬ 
ful of themselves. 

Q. But in the first place, tell me again why this 
prayer is the most humbling ? 

A. Because in the others we speak to God, and to 
ourselves, we reflect, we reason, we know distinctly 
that we act and operate with grace ; all our acts exercise 
the activity of the spirit and the will, which encourage 
both of them ; this pleases and contents the human 

1 Imitation of Christy Book III, Ch. XXXVI, Against the Vain 
Judgements of Men. 
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heart, and thence are born the interior satisfactions 
which, however holy they are in themselves, did not 
prevent S. Francis de Sales from crying out 1 that our 
miserable satisfactions do not make for the contentment 
of God. But in the prayer of which we speak, the 
mind, the will and all the powers are bound and as if 
dead, so far as distinct and ordinary operations go. 
The only possible operations are simple direct acts so 
little known or so confusedly perceived that in them 
we are afraid of nothing so much as idleness, as wasting 
our time, so that instead of feeling complacency during 
or after this prayer we are strongly tempted to abandon 
it. I recall this to all directors, who often find it so 
difficult to calm people favoured with this gift, which is, 
moreover, the best known ; what did it not cost S. 
Francis de Sales to calm the fears of Mother de Chantal ? 
And how often was this holy soul afflicted with the same 
fears, the same pain and temptations ? 

Q,- But when it is a recollection as sweet as it is 
perceptible ? 

A. Acts are not more distinct for this, nor less con¬ 
fusedly perceived. Besides, all the most sweet and 
perceptible things that visit a soul at this time seem to 
it so strange and so false, that we may well see, says 
S. Teresa , 2 that it is impossible to deliberately put 
oneself in this state ; thus at this time we may rejoice 
like a poor man who receives alms, but not glorify 
ourselves for it. So people who for a long time have 
trodden this path, through seeing their impotence, 
and what comes from them and what from God, could 
hardly ever appropriate to themselves the good they 
do, think or say ; all this is at once attributed to God 
by a simple movement of the heart which forestalls 
all reflection on themselves because it comes from an 
intimate, profound and habitual conviction of their 
impotence to do good. 


1 Second dialogue, Vol. Y, p. 72 ff. 


a Life, Ch. XIV. 
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Q,. And whence comes in these souls this profound 
and habitual conviction ? 

A, Bossuet has told us i 1 c They have learnt by 
intimate experience the truth of these words : “ Without 
me you can do nothing . 55 5 

d- Those people then, who fight against and reject 
this kind of prayer through fear of vanity, deceive 
themselves grossly ? 

A. Their error is due to the fact that they feel they 
ought to experience in ordinary recollection all that 
happens fairly often in extraordinary passive prayer ; 
ecstasies, raptures, interior words, visions, revelations, 
clear and sublime knowledge of the Trinity, of all our 
mysteries, etc. But if they knew that instead of all this 
one usually experiences only darkness, suffering, interior 
confusions and humiliations , 2 and that therefore there 
is need of great patience, entire resignation, perfect 
abandonment, as we have heard from the lips of the 
Venerable Mother de Chantal herself, particularly in 
her letter to a superior of her order ; if, I say, they 
knew all this, they would fear this prayer more than 
they do perhaps, but for very different reasons. 

d. Are there not writers who, in speaking only of 
simple recollection, of ordinary contemplation or of 
ordinary passive prayer, yet give such exalted and 
magnificent ideas of them that some are dazzled and 
others discouraged from aspiring to them ? 

A. How different this is in practice ! Remember 
all the most noble things the Bishop of Meaux has said 
on the subject of contemplation and then see to what, 
according to him, those magnificent words are reduced 
in practice: 3 ‘ to peace, to the silence which reigns in the 
school of the heart where the senses see nothing and 
understand nothing, where the soul which escapes from 
them itself seems reduced to nothing, to an impenetrable 
nothingness, by the obscurity of the faith into which the 

1 Instruction, p. 532. * Ibid., p. 571. 

8 Ibid., p. 466. 
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soul is plunged, where it finds itself bereft of reasoning, 
of discourse, like a beast: ut jumentum.’ Do you see 
anything in this actual nothingness to flatter human 
pride ? 

Q,. Certain writers then deceive us, in saying that 
we must always fear the illusions of pride and vanity ? 

A. This advice is wisely given, but for the most 
part ill understood. 

Q. What do they mean us to understand by this ? 

A. That we must always take care lest our pride and 
our falsely dazzled self-love lead us never to seek, ask 
for nor even wish for the least of these prayers through 
vain desires for some sort of elevation. For the devil, 
profiting by such an arrogant disposition, may well 
cause us, like many others, to find, by all kinds of 
illusions, not what is truly in this prayer but all we 
would have vainly sought in it ; that is to say, not 
that which constitutes true elevation, by lowering and 
vilifying us in our own eyes, but that which causes a 
sort of swelling of the spirit and the heart, in which 
consists the false elevation which is a true abomination 
in the sight of God. Thus we must never forget that 
when the mystics regard these prayers as sublime and 
elevated, it is always in the divine sense that they speak 
and not in the human sense, as certain vain and ignorant 
minds imagine ; x it is always in this sense that S. Paul 
spoke so nobly of the eminent knowledge of Christ : 2 
Propter eminentem scientiam Jesu Christi. What, then 
according to him, is this sublime and eminent know¬ 
ledge for which he goes on to say that he has renounced 

1 ‘ Here Satan can do little or no harm, if the soul directs unto 
God the joy and sweetness it then feels ; . . . when he sees that 
the soul humbles itself through that joy and sweetness—and 
hero, in all things relating to prayer and sweetness we must be 
very careful to endeavour to make ourselves humble,—Satan will 
not often repeat his work when he sees that he loses by it. . . . 
If the soul is humble, indifferent to, and detached from, all joy, 
however spiritual, and if it loves the Cross, it will make no account 
of the sweetness which Satan sends.’ ( Life of S. Teresa, Ch. XV.) 

2 Philipp, iii, 8. 
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everything and regards all things as dung ? In practice 
it is, as you know, merely love of the Cross, participation 
in the sufferings of Christ to the extent of expressing in 
ourselves the image of his Cross i 1 Ad cognoscendum ilium 
et societatem passionum illius, configuratus morti ejus. Will 
you find again in this knowledge anything to flatter 
vanity and nourish self-love? 

d- Why, lastly, did you add that this prayer requires 
humble spirits which take no thought for themselves ? 

A. Because without this it would be impossible even 
to understand it. Scholars, who have had no experience 
of it, could not judge it if they were not humble, as 
Bossuet says in his Preface ; 2 which reminds me that 
I have heard one of the most famous and learned 
theologians in France say at Paris that he had read 
several times of the various degrees of prayer of which 
S. Teresa spoke, without understanding them ; this 
kind of sublimity tends much more to confound pride 
than to flatter it, for even to understand them requires 
a certain humility of spirit which produces neglect of 
one’s own person, of one’s knowledge and information ; 
which would seem to be founded on the words of Christ: 

‘ I confess to thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and earth, 
because thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent and hast revealed them to little ones.’ 3 
££• Why when speaking of remote dispositions, did 
you say nothing of exterior mortification ? 

A. Because everybody knows its usefulness ; all 
books and preachers expound it, and it is by common 
consent an aid to all kinds of prayer. Besides, of what 
use is all this mortification if not supported interiorly, 

1 Philipp, v, 10. 2 Preface, p. 354. 

8 ‘ So then, when the soul is in the prayer of quiet, let it repose 
in its rest—let learning be put on one side. The time will come 
when they can make use of it in the service of Our Lord. . . . But 
in the eyes of Infinite Wisdom, believe me, a little striving after 
humility, and a single act thereof, are worth more than all the 
science in the world. This is not the timo for discussion, but 
j Q r understanding plainly what we are.’ ( Life of S. Teresa , 

Ch- XV -) 
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and purified of all the secret complacency of pride, of 
presumption, of vain self-esteem ? How often beneath 
a mortified exterior are found uncircumcised minds 
and hearts, given over to all the strength of their desires 
and the violence of the most unruly passions ; which 
can never happen when one makes one’s ruling principle 
this interior abnegation, which is the chief source of all 
sanctity. Now to what degree of this abnegation do 
these four purities of which we spoke lead ? Do they 
leave nothing to mortify or to sacrifice, in actions, 
intentions, desires or thoughts ? Do they not plunge 
the senses, the mind, the heart, the whole nature into 
a condition in which it cannot be vainly satisfied by 
anything ? Do they not therefore kill all the passions 
in the heart, so that the enemy finds no foothold for 
his temptations, nor for his illusions, for both spring 
only from pride and self-love, living in their roots or 
in the evil offshoots of the cursed seed of Adam ? 

{T Why not, at least, speak of interior peace, which 
is said to be the foundation of prayer and all spiritual 
life ? 

A. I admit that we can build nothing solid except 
on this foundation, for it is certain on the one hand 
that God dwells and works only in peace, and on the 
other that the lack of this peace is to the soul what the 
lack of health is to the body. Now as illness, in weaken¬ 
ing the strength of the body, makes it impotent to apply 
itself to the troubles of the body, so that which troubles 
or disturbs the peace of the soul makes it feeble, languish¬ 
ing and almost incapable of applying itself to the labours 
of the spirit. That is why S. Francis de Sales repeats so 
often in his works that trouble, anxiety, sadness and 
grief are true maladies of the spirit and very hurtful 
to the good of the soul; I agree once more with all 
this, but without speaking directly of this peace, have 
I not perhaps done better in teaching the four certain 
ways of attaining it, and so substantially that this 
divine peace can no longer be troubled by anxious 
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remorse, for this only comes from impurity of conscience 
and ill understood regrets ; nor by the violence of 
our attachments, for they have their sole source in the 
impurity of a heart which, being made for God alone, 
attaches itself violently to his creature ; nor by the 
tyranny of our passions, for their first origin was in the 
impurity of a mind given over to its straying fancies ; 
nor finally by the desire to please men, or the vain 
fear of displeasing them ; for both come merely from 
the impurity of the motives of our actions which have 
not God alone in view. 

Q. Will you tell me what are the proximate disposi¬ 
tions for recollection ? 

A . Generally it is for each one to make his ordinary 
prayer ; for it is impossible to pave the way for recol¬ 
lection in prayer without praying. 

Q. What prayer is necessary for this ? 

A. That to which one has already been drawn by 
the common attraction, or by the order of a director ; 
for it is a certain principle when praying that no one 
should leave his ordinary way to take up another, 
unless it be a new attraction which calls him to this 
change. 

Q. You speak then only to those who pray regularly ? 

A. Certainly, or to those who have resolved to apply 
themselves constantly thereto. 

Q. How should these two kinds of persons apply 
themselves in their manner to ordinary prayer, to 
prepare themselves for the prayer of recollection ? 

A. They should observe two rules, of which we will 
speak in the next dialogue. 


DIALOGUE V 1 


On the proximate dispositions for recollection , which consist in 
two rules to he observed 

CL What is the first rule ? 

A. To go slowly, gently, word by word whether 
vocally or interiorly. 

Q. What is the second rule ? 

A. To interrupt our discourse at times for the presence of 
God , as Bossuet says, following Fr. Baltazar ; or as 
others say, to interrupt our discourse for attentive 
silence, to listen to God after speaking to him. 

£L Why must we observe the first rule ? 

A. To avoid all efforts, all contentions of the spirit, 
which are hurtful to prayer ; for it is a received maxim 
that prayer which troubles the mind can hardly be 
good, since prayer should be the affair of the heart 
rather than the brain, and of a heart which speaks 
with filial confidence to him whom Our Lord Jesus 
Christ tells us to call Father, from the very commence¬ 
ment of prayer. 

CL If we must pray so slowly and gently, what 
becomes of fervour ? 

A. What we call by this name is often only the 
ardour of the blood or imagination, or pure natural 
activity, and tends to disturb the operations of the 
Holy Ghost by disturbing that interior peace without 
which he can usually operate but feebly. 

Q. Are there examples in the Scriptures to prove 
what you say ? 

A. There are several, but I will quote only two of 

1 See Imitation of Christ, Book II, Ch. I; Book III, Chs. I and II. 
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them : the first is that of Eliseus , 1 who before he entered 
into prayer, himself decided that he should calm his 
interior, however holy the cause of its disturbance 
(for it was a little too moved after a vigorous exercise 
of its zeal in the glory of God). The second is that of 
Elias , 2 whom God ordered to hear him on the mountain. 
But when does God make his voice heard ? Is it during 
that impetuous wind which can overturn mountains, 
spiritus grandis et fortis subvertens monies ? 3 No, says 
Scripture, it is not during these impetuosities that God 
speaks, Non in spiritu Dominus. Is it when the prophet 
feels the earth tremble beneath his feet ? No, it is not 
during these tremblings that God speaks, Non in com - 
motione Dominus . Is it when he sees a great fire lit before 
his eyes ? No, it is not from the midst of these roaring 
flames that God speaks, Non in igne Dominus. When is it 
then that God’s voice is heard by Elias ? It is, says the 
Scripture, exactly at the moment when the prophet 
is aware of a small gentle and moderate breeze, Et post 
ignem sibilis aurae tenuis. Why is this ? It is because all 
impetuosity, by disturbing interior peace, smothers the 
pacific spirit of God or prevents one from feeling his 
gentle impressions, as when little stones are thrown into 
a tranquil lake ; the gentle movements of a little zephyr 
which merely ruffles the surface of the water are not 
felt. 

Q. Why, in the second place, must we interrupt our 
discourse at intervals by attentive pauses ? 

A. To listen to God in silence when we have spoken 
to him, for he speaks in his turn during prayer, which is 
merely a dialogue, a conversation with God. 

Q,. How does God speak then ? 

A. In many ways. For sometimes he speaks by 
visions, by revelations, by the interior words that 
we hear at the bottom of our soul, as S. Teresa says , 4 
as if they were formed and pronounced in our ears ; 
but this is not relevant now, for we speak only of simple 

1 4 Kings iii. 2 Ibid. 9 4 Kings xix. 4 Life, Ch. XXV. 
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ordinary recollection. God speaks through certain 
lights and inspirations, and therefore to make ourselves 
more attentive we must cease our own discourse from 
time to time. God acts when he speaks, for in God to 
speak and to act are the same thing : Dixit et facta sunt. 
He spoke, and everything was made, says Scripture i 1 
we must, therefore sometimes pause to receive the 
impressions God wishes to make on our hearts, which 
he moves, uses and handles, which he moulds as he 
thinks fit, in a truly incomprehensible manner, but 
much more easily than the cleverest hand could mould 
to its will a piece of soft wax ; that is, provided that the 
impurities of the soul do not put obstacles in the way 
of his holy operations. God speaks, too, in giving what 
we ask, as the rich man speaks and replies in giving 
alms to the poor. We, then, must imitate the poor, 
who do not cry and groan without ceasing, but pause 
from time to time to stretch forth and open the hand 
in which they are to receive alms ; let us in the same 
way pause at intervals and suspend our cries, to give 
room for our desires and our confidence in being able 
to stretch forth or open the heart into which God, by 
his divine infusions, should make to run both gently 
and secretly the firmly hoped for and patiently awaited 
graces. 

Q. During these intervals given to interior silence 
and attentive pauses, what does our soul do ? 

A. It ceases discourse and reflections by a free act 
which suspends them ; and, by another act, or rather 
by the same, it rests in an attentive silence, rather like 
a man who, believing himself on the point of hearing a 
beautiful symphony, suddenly stops and suspends as 
much as he can all his other reflections and sensible 
movements, to make himself alert and give more atten¬ 
tion to what he wishes to hear without losing anything 
of it. 


1 ‘ When our Lord speaks, it is at once word and work.’ 
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Q. How long should these attentive pauses last ? 

A. For a longer or shorter time, according to the 
circumstances ; for beginners, who have not yet 
acquired any skill in holding themselves in peace and 
silence before God, should make them short; but later 
they gradually become easier and longer, either through 
their acquired dispositions, or by the beginning of some 
sort of attraction towards recollection ; from which we 
should conclude on the whole that we should rest in 
silence and listening every time, and for so long as we 
actually feel some good disposition of the spirit or the 
heart towards God. 

Q. Could you give me some idea of these actual 
good dispositions in connection with various kinds of 
prayer ? 

A. Regarding those who pray vocally with the 
proper attention, or meditate, or perform reflective 
readings in the form of meditations, pious sentiments of 
fear, love, regret for the past or desire to live more nobly 
will on occasion occur; now what prevents them 
from giving themselves up to these simple movements, 
from pausing to give themselves leisure to penetrate to 
the bottom of the soul, or to allow the Holy Spirit to 
impress them ever more deeply ? This is why the 
Church calls the latter the finger of the Father's right hand . 
Then, if there is need of a new stimulus to similar 
feelings, when they are stimulated a second time or 
several times by the same or similar reflections, what 
prevents them from acting in the same fashion, trying 
always to preserve as long as they can all these simple 
but salutary impressions, all these actual good dispo¬ 
sitions which form recollection ? 

Q. In what do these actual good dispositions of 
those whose prayer is completely affective consist ? 

A. Sometimes in a certain inclination towards God, 
a desire to unite with him, a simple tending of the 
heart toward God, a profound interior calm ; a magic 
peace which one does not usually enjoy ; which shows, 
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say the mystics, that God speaks in his own way, that 
is, that he effects both peace and love at the bottom of 
the heart; what prevents the soul from resting in this 
peace, in silence, in pure abandonment before 1 God like 
the statue of which S. Francis de Sales speaks, or like a 
canvas hanging before the painter, according to S. John 
of the Cross 5 expression, that is without movement, with¬ 
out interior commotion, stopping its ordinary action, 
content to rest tranquil in an entire surrender of its 
whole self in the hands of God. 

Q,. But there are people who are shocked at this 
doctrine, especially at the comparisons mentioned. 

1 ‘ If a statue which a sculptor had placed in the gallery of 
some great prince were endowed with understanding, and could 
reason and talk ; and if it were asked : O fair statue, toll me 
now, why art thou in that niche ?—It would answer—because 
my master placed me there. And if one should reply—But why 
stayest thou there without doing anything ?—because, would it 
say, my master did not place me here to do anything, but simply 
that I should be here motionless. But if one should urge it 
further, saying : But, poor statue, what art thou the better for 
remaining there like that ? Well, would it say, I am not here 
for my own interest and service, but to obey and accomplish the 
will of my master and maker ; and this suffices me. And if one 
should yet insist thus : Tell me then, statue, I pray, not seeing 
thy master, how dost thou find contentment in contenting him ? 
No, verily, would it confess, I see him not, for I have not eyes 
for seeing, as I have not feet for walking ; but I am too contented 
to know that my dear master sees me here, and takes pleasure 
in seeing me here. But if one should continue to dispute with 
the statue, and say unto it : But wouldst thou not at least wish 
to have power to move, that thou mightest approach near thy 
maker, to afford him some better service ? Doubtless it would 
answer no, and would protest that it desired to do nothing but 
what its master wished. Is it possible then, would one say at last, 
that tliou desirest nothing but to be an immovable statue there 
within that hollow niche ? Yes, truly, would that wise statue 
answer in conclusion : I desire to be nothing but a statue and 
ever in this niche, so long as my master pleases, contenting myself 
to bo here and thus, since such is the contentment of him whoso 
I am, and by whom I am what I am. 

_ Now this quiet, in which the will works not, savo only by a 
simple acquiescence in the divine good pleasure, willing to be in 
prayer without any other aim than to be in the sight of God, 
according as it shall please him, is a sovereignly excellent quiet. 5 
(Love of God, Book VI, Ch. XI.) 
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A. Such are merely those who, for lack of reflection 
on their own interior and on all that passes in the 
soul, only recognize, like people of the world, those 
sensible and palpable actions, which can be counted as 
one counts the beads of a rosary. Necessarily such 
people have not understood the exact definition of 
Quietism given by Bossuet, when he said : Qjiietists are 
those who , by a total cessation of acts towards God , abuse the 
holy repose of prayer. Now, during the operation of the 
actual dispositions of which we spoke, could there be a 
complete cessation of action, and the resulting pure 
idleness of the Quietists ? For these actual dispositions 
are precisely those simple and direct acts on which we 
cannot lay too much stress, following the example of 
the Bishop of Meaux, who treated this point at great 
length as an unknown subject which is most important 
as regards prayer and spirituality. 

Q. But could not one be deceived in thinking one 
was actually in these holy dispositions of the mind and 
the heart ? 

A. We certainly could, just as with the dispositions 
necessary to the sacraments ; that is why in both cases 
we must take care and especially consult our director. 

Q. Have directors some certain rule for this matter ? 

A. More certain perhaps than for any other. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ gave us this rule in these short words : 
‘ By their fruits you shall know them . 5 Thus all the 
prayer which makes us holy, better or less wicked is 
surely good, for it is just a means of sanctification ; if it 
does not produce any of these good effects it becomes 
suspect; and if it produces exactly opposite ones, as 
with the Quietists, it is at once an abomination. 

Q. If after trying to practise these attentive pauses, 
I were to find myself in none of the dispositions marked 
and indicated, ought I on that account to abandon 
the practice of these pauses ? 

A. Certainly not, you must do as the Scriptures 
say : 6 Wait on God with patience , 5 Sustine sustentationes 
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Domini . 1 We must say, as King David did in a like 
case : ‘ With expectation I have waited for the Lord ’ ; 
Expectans expectavi Dominum 2 We must practise what 
Christ teaches in the parable of the man who at mid¬ 
night went to wake his neighbour and beg for three 
loaves. At first he was refused and waited in vain ; 
but at last the importunity of his cries and his redoubled 
efforts obtained him what he seemed to have asked in 
vain for a long time. Lastly, we must imitate those poor 
people who, though tired and weary of waiting often 
at the doors of the rich, yet do not cease to come in 
the hope of some more favourable moment; and by 
means of fresh groans and repeated waiting at last 
obtain what was refused to others who were less coura¬ 
geous in suffering. 

Q,- But finally, if when I have persevered for a 
long time in the practice of these attentive pauses, 
I experience none of those things you spoke of, my 
time is surely wasted ? 

A. No, this is an error, for in the first place these 
pauses are always connected with preceding actions, 
since they only occur through the cessation of our own 
actual efforts to listen to God. In the second place, 
just as God sees the criminal intention of a felon who 
will wait whole hours to carry out his plan, does he not 
see the good intentions of these attentive pauses, and 
is he not more ready to reward than to punish ? Besides, 
our good intention, during these intervals, is not only 
in itself a good act, but a compound and collection of 
excellent acts. 

Q. Could you explain to me some of these acts ? 

A. (i) It is an act of faith in the presence, the might 
and the pity of God ; for you could not rest in attentive 
silence if you were not inwardly convinced that God was 
present everywhere and saw what went on in your soul, 
and moreover that he was good and powerful enough 
to assist you ; thus is your faith put into practice ; 

1 Ecclus. ii, 3. 8 Ps. xxxix. 
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(ii) it is an act of desire and hope, for we await only 
what we hope for ; now desire is the essence of prayer, 
and hope should make it efficacious ; (iii) it is an act 
of extreme contempt of oneself and great confidence in 
God ; for during these intervals you suspend your 
ordinary operations only because you count very little 
on your own and much on God’s ; (iv) it is an act of 
deep humility ; wishing, in the words of the Prophet 
King, to remain often before God without a word, 
without reasoning like a beast of burden to whom 
silence is more fitting than words, in presence of this 
high and supreme majesty ; (v) it is an act of resignation 
and surrender, for you remain before him in silence, 
prepared to see yourself either heard or refused, as God 
pleases, and before him you stand firm, despite all the 
distractions and the aridity which often make these 
attentive pauses distressing and tedious. 

Q. But suppose during these intervals I do not and 
cannot think of any of these things ? 

A. None the less you will practise it actually, for 
the intention of your attentive pauses embraces all this. 

Q. Could you help me to understand it by some 
obvious comparison? 

A. When a sinner commits a crime, what is his 
intention if not to satisfy his passion ? Does he generally 
think of his disobedience, of his revolt against God, and 
of his ingratitude towards God, and of the way in 
which he scorns the promises, the threats and even the 
blood of God ? Does he think of all these prevarications 
and many others which books and preachers impute to 
him and reproach him for ? For, say the theologians, 
all this is included in his freely committed sin ; and there¬ 
fore he is deemed to will all this efficaciously and prac¬ 
tically: it is somewhat the same with all the acts contained 
and included in the intentions of these voluntary 
pauses, attentive, desirous, humble and wholly resigned. 

Q. Is there some other advantage in these pauses ? 

A. One of the most considerable, in my opinion, is 
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that of finding oneself all ready to enter into holy 
recollection if it pleases God, according to the good 
dispositions acquired by the practice of the four purities, 
and the fervour of the acts contained in the intention 
with which one has made the frequent pauses. 

Q,- But did you not say that it was not for us to 
change the ordinary manner of our prayer, and that 
we must wait for God to call us to this change ? 

A. Yes, and those of whom I speak take care never 
themselves to leave the direction of prayer in which 
God and their directors have set them. If sometimes 
they interrupt discourse by intervals, as we said, it is 
only in order to await the moment of the divine attrac¬ 
tion, to be, therefore, better disposed to receive it, and 
more ready to give themselves up as soon as it pleases 
God to make them feel the least touches of it. This, 
then, is ,what I call being quite ready to enter into 
recollection, not only without temerity, without daring, 
but also without needing these long and difficult dis¬ 
cussions. As to whether I am indeed called to this 
simplicity of prayer, when on the one hand it is God 
himself who calls me to it, and on the other I have done 
nothing towards it except what the poor man does at 
the gate of the rich man, where, when he has knocked, 
cried and groaned with all his might, he patiently awaits 
the alms and receives what they give him ? 

Q. What usually follows from this ? 

A. This is a most consoling thing for people who 
regularly pray in the manner explained ; it follows in 
the first place that many good souls who without realizing 
it have already a great attraction to simple recollection 
enter it fully fledged as a result of their slightest silent 
attempts. For from that time they do not any longer 
smother or disturb the twofold breath of the Holy 
Ghost, either by ordinary operations or by natural 
activity, or by the fear of being idle. In the second place 
it follows that many other virtuous persons who have 
not yet received this attraction, not only will obtain it 
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by the heroic acts of their long and painful waiting, but 
also they will find themselves in a fit condition to feel 
this divine pull, and to give themselves up to it during 
the peace and silence of their attentive pauses. And 
finally, people who are still very imperfect but of good 
will, who are still weak sinners, but deeply touched by 
the desire to change, obtain by means of these humble, 
desirous and resigned attempts that their meditations, 
prayers, readings, elevation of mind and heart towards 
God are often mingled with various fleeting touches of 
this divine recollection. This would surely not have 
happened if any of these people had continued to put 
obstacles in the way, the first by the urgent and uninter¬ 
rupted continuation of reflective acts, the second by their 
anxiety lest they have not done enough. 

Q. But if these fleeting touches of this divine attrac¬ 
tion, by becoming longer and more frequent, gradually 
change my prayer into simple recollection, how then 
should I prepare myself for this kind of prayer ? 

A. As one does not at that stage know when, nor 
for how long it will please God to keep one thus peaceful 
and recollected in his presence, one must always begin 
again in the ordinary way, and therefore use the same 
preparations. 

Q. But when this recollection by becoming habitual 
has given us a happy ease, as Bossuet says , 1 in performing 
this simple kind of prayer better than any other, what 
preparation should we make then ? 

A. Since the preparation is all made by this fixed 
and permanent disposition which disposes the soul to 
make this kind of prayer, as the Bishop of Meaux says, 
it is then sufficient to remember a truth of the faith, a 
word of the Scriptures, a good thought, a single one of 
our mysteries. It is then enough to put oneself before 
God by a simple memory of his presence, to drive from 
one’s spirit all ideas of tangible things, with the in¬ 
tention of occupying oneself only with God or Our 
1 Instruction , p. 530. 
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Lord, according to the doctrine of S. John of the 
Cross . 1 

Q. But when one finds oneself thus fixed in this 
kind of prayer from which reflective acts are excluded, 
what then becomes of the resolutions which one is 
accustomed to make during meditation ? 

A. There is another time for making these ; the 
time of recollection is not fitted for this, and every 
exercise depends upon its proper time, as Bossuet has 
already said , 2 with Fr. Baltazar. Besides, usually as a 
result of this recollection, one finds oneself in all circum¬ 
stances well disposed towards the practice of good and 
the dispelling of evil ; and therefore much better 
equipped to keep those good resolutions that one 
formerly made without great effect. 

Q. Whence does this happy disposition, this new 
strength come ? 

A. From the particular operation of the Holy Ghost; 
for it is certain that what one can only acquire through 
long time and repeated acts, with ordinary grace, the 
Holy Ghost effects simply and promptly by the special 
grace of simple recollection. Thus it follows that 
persons in this prayer will practise from the very begin¬ 
ning certain difficult and heroic acts with the same ease 
as those who have acquired it with great pain and travail; 
which should not surprise us. Why not ? For as in this 
prayer our hearts incline and bend towards God, join 
with God and rest in him, and as God himself talks and 
replies too by inclining to them, by leaning in his heart 
towards them, by joining with them, by reposing in 
them in turn, even by taking his delights in them : 
Deliciae meae esse cum filiis hominum , is it strange that one 
should find everything in him who is everything ? Is it 
strange that virtue is acquired, made perfect, exactly in 
proportion to our union with God in this life, when in 
the other, perfect union brings about the consummation 
of all the virtues ? 

1 Ascent of Mount Carmel, Book III, Ch. I. 1 Instruction, p. 527. 
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Q. Is there not in Scripture some example of this 
manner of prayer by interrupting discourse at intervals 
to remain in the presence of God ? 

A. It is thus, doubtless, that the publican prayed 
in the Temple . 1 Remember the prompt and surprising 
effect of his prayer. Now if we knew no better, what 
would we not imagine of the fervour, the continuity, 
the beauty of the acts of this excellent prayer ? We 
should also be very astonished at finding only these 
short and simple words : c O God, be merciful to me a 
sinner.’ Do you think he repeated them unceasingly, 
uninterruptedly, until he lost breath ? Surely after he 
had pronounced them, either in his heart or with his 
lips, he remained inwardly quite absorbed in the 
impressions which had made him utter them ; surely 
he tried to retain in silence for as long as possible the 
pious feelings expressed by these few words ; surely 
when the feelings began to die away he tried to arouse 
them by the simple repetition of the same words ; no 
doubt the simple and direct movements of his heart 
thus formed the sum and principal of his prayer. Does 
not the Gospel make this quite clear ? For by reporting 
merely the short words of this sinner, what a clear and 
accurate picture it gives of his whole appearance ! 
This was no doubt in order to represent thus clearly to 
our eyes, by the humble attitude of his body, the 
humble attitude of his soul, agitated as it was by its 
disorders, contrite, humiliated, brought to nothing and 
groaning before God. Did the woman troubled with 
an issue of blood pray otherwise ? for she said in her 
heart only these few words : 5 If I shall touch only his 
garment, I shall be healed.’ 2 But let us leave aside 
a hundred like examples to come for model to that of 
Jesus Christ our Exemplar. How did he pray in the 
garden, where S. Matthew and S. Mark both tell us so 
clearly that he kept on saying the same words : Eumdem 
sermonem dicens ? No doubt he often interrupted them 
1 S. Luke xviii. a Matt, ix, 21. 
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by long intervals, for his words are so short, and the 
prayer lasted three hours. 

Q,. What conclusion, or rather what result, should 
we draw from these examples ? 

A. That we must rid ourselves of the error of numbers 
of people, who do not think they are ever meditating 
or praying unless they are in continuous interior 
movement, piling reflection on reflection, prayer on 
prayer, act on act. We must banish this excess of 
superfluity for the principal part, the attention of 
the heart of which most people rarely think. Yet 
without this vocal prayers will ever be but a vain noise 
of words, meditation and reading a pure amusement 
of the mind. Now the shortest and easiest way to 
banish this superfluity from our pious exercises and 
substitute the attention of the heart, is to observe the 
two rules prescribed, and to learn thus to rest before 
God always in silence and peace, attentive ; especially 
when by his divine attractions he calls us to this holy 
and loving repose, which is the end and the chief 
fruit of prayer. For on the one hand one only seeks 
God to find him, join oneself with him, rest in him ; 
and on the other it is in this union, in this repose of 
the heart in which is all the holiness of earth, as our 
happiness in Heaven will consist of perfect union of 
perfect and eternal rest. Alas ! if with a little more 
distrust of ourselves, our own industry and our ordinary 
operations, and with a little more confidence in God and 
abandonment to the Holy Ghost, we set ourselves for 
some time to perform all our pious exercises in obedience 
to this double maxim, neither our directors nor our 
preachers would have so much reason to reproach us 
ceaselessly with the small fruit we reap from our medi¬ 
tations, reading, Masses, communion, etc., above all 
from vocal prayer, which because it is not inspired by 
the heart, for lack of this interior spirit, is like a body 
without soul and remains ever without effect. 

&. By making use of the necessary dispositions is 
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it possible to attain to holy recollection by the least 
perfect kind of prayer alone, that is, vocal prayer ? 

A. Remember Bossuet’s quotation from S. Teresa 1 
regarding that widow who used to spend several hours 
reciting the Paternoster , whose intervals were true 
contemplation without her realizing it. Do we not see 
to-day in the country, in the villages, something very 
like this, but innocent and virtuous people who, knowing 
vocal prayers but uncertainly, and being moreover 
incapable of any other learning than reciting them 
slowly and interrupting them at intervals to wait on 
the presence of God, will remain for hours in the 
churches, neither bored nor weary, but with an air of 
modesty, respect and attention which edifies and moves 
the spectator ? Ask them afterwards what they said 
to God : they will reply with tears in their eyes that 
they do not know how to pray and have never been able 
to learn. What do they do for so long a time ? what 
secret spell holds them there, with such pious enjoyment, 
such peace and sweetness that they can hardly tear 
themselves away from the holy place ? Let each one 
think of this as he pleases ; as for myself, I am convinced, 
and I say openly that they are practising this prayer of 
faith, of simple presence of God, this prayer of the heart 
and of simplicity that many of our scholars cannot even 
understand, and that they will never understand, 
according to Bossuet , 2 ‘ if they are not humble, if their 
hearts are not upright before God 5 ; that is, if they do 
not humble themselves to go earth to earth before God 
and to seek him in simplicity of heart, as the Prophets 
were wont to say. 

Q,. If all you have said regarding the ease of attain¬ 
ment of the dispositions to this prayer is true, how comes 
it that there are so few people in every state of life to 
whom God grants it, at any rate constantly ? 

A. That is because most of them, so far from prepar- 

1 Way of Perfection , Cli. XVIII. 

* Instruction , Preface, p. 354. 
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ing themselves to receive this grace, put all kinds of 
obstacles in its way ; because most of them positively 
strive to make themselves utterly unworthy even of 
the least fleeting touches of this grace ; because there 
are so few who aspire solely to complete purity ; so 
few who will make an effort to pray regularly ; so few 
who observe the prescribed rules when doing so ; so 
few who do not stifle or disturb the sweet breath of 
the Holy Ghost, through lack of recognizing it or of 
faith in following it ; so few, lastly, who have enough 
courage, when this attraction ceases to be sensible, 
to give themselves up to it constantly in pure spirit, 
in pure faith, with perfect abandonment to the hands 
of God, as the Venerable Mother de Chantal did for 
so many years, according to Bossuet . 1 

Q,. What rules should be followed by those who 
by a special grace have attained to this simplicity of 
prayer ? 

A . To deal with this second matter in order, we 
must first distinguish those of whom we speak into three 
classes ; the beginners, those who are advancing or 
proficient, and those who have made great progress. 


1 Instruction, p. 575. 
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Advice for Beginners . 

CL How many counsels would you give beginners ? 

A. Three chief ones, which include several others. 

CL What is the first ? 

A. To pay great attention to learning how to profit 
by all moments favourable to recollection : for it often 
happens to those of whom we speak, during some pious 
reading, at mass or communion, after some small 
sacrifice of self-love, or as a result of a good thought, of 
a brief elevation of the heart to God, and on many 
other occasions, that they feel themselves all at once 
drawn into their interior by a sudden desire of God : 
this is the coming of the Holy Ghost; this is the favour¬ 
able moment, not for talking to God but for listening 
to him in silence, not for acting in the ordinary way 
but for abiding simply in all it pleases God to effect 
in us, and for remaining for as long as possible in this 
attentive suspension of all activity. God understands 
our intention and all the excellent acts which are 
contained in it. 

Q. What are the good fruits of this holy practice ? 

A. The first is that God, touched by the continuous 
attention, the confidence and the surrender of such a 
soul, works in her at his will according to whatever he 
alone knows to be fitting for her. The second is that 
we thus form ever more and more the joyous custom of 
resting in repose or attentive silence before God, which 
is difficult in quite another way than one would imagine. 

Q. Whence comes this difficulty ? For nothing seems 
more easy than this silent repose, so much so that 
many call it idleness. 
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A. This difficulty comes first of all from secret 
presumption, from a vain confidence which is so deeply 
rooted in the soul that if we do not take care it is in 
fact just as if we were practically convinced that noth¬ 
ing was happening, that all would be lost if we left 
more to God to do than to ourselves. Our Lord 
made this clear to S. Catherine of Siena, who relates 
it thus : She had said to him one day : c But Lord, 
why is it that in the times of the prophets and the 
apostles you did so many great things, giving yourself 
so abundantly to men, while now nothing like this is 
seen ? 5 c My daughter , 5 replied Jesus, c formerly men 
had great simplicity, they were neglectful of themselves, 
they looked to me for all ; but now they are so filled 
with themselves, with confidence in themselves, and so 
occupied with what they do, with everything they say 
to me and repeat continually, as if I should forget it, 
that they seldom leave me time to effect what I will, 
for they wish to do and say everything in their own 
way . 5 

This difficulty is also due to the fact that it costs 
our self-love and the natural activity of our spirit 
a great deal to renounce thus our own thoughts, reflec¬ 
tions, and ordinary operations in order to hold ourselves 
enclosed in the simplicity of simple direct acts which 
are so ill perceived and so insensible ; for this is a verit¬ 
able death to oneself, and possibly the most humiliating 
part of interior abnegation. 

£L Do the saints seem to have found at times the 
same difficulty ? 

A. Often it has seemed to them so great that to 
surmount it the Venerable Mother de Chantal felt she 
needed an express command. ‘ My father , 5 she cried 
to her director, £ order me to remain exactly in this 
repose and silence ; I hope my spirit will obey your 
orders . 5 

The pious Bishop replied to her thus : 

c Your prayer of simple surrender into God’s hands 
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(simple recollection) is extremely holy and salutary ; 
you must not doubt. . . . It is only necessary that you 
should continue in it calmly .’ 1 

S. Francis de Sales, after having vainly exhorted 
himself to keep this interior silence in order to follow 
his attraction, weary one day even of the holy activity 
of his spirit in discourse, exclaimed passionately : 

‘ O God, stem this current , 5 so difficult did he find it 
during prayer to achieve this, which some are pleased 
to call idleness ; let them at least, before declaring their 
views with such assurance, agree that he had made 
some trial of the matter, and knew better what he was 
about than they. 

Q. But if the moments favourable to this recollection 
come during vocal prayers and spiritual reading, should 
either of these be abandoned ? 

A. If these prayers are not prayers of obligation, 
they should be abandoned easily so that we may give 
ourselves up to recollection, and profit from it as long 
as it lasts ; it is leaving the less perfect prayer for the 
more perfect, according to Bossuet. If this prayer 
were of obligation, such as the Divine Office, if we recite 
it alone and are sure of having time to finish it we 
would do well to suspend the recitation of it during 
these happy moments, provided this interruption does 
not last long, according to the teaching of the doctors ; 
we take it up again where we left it, and continue in it 
with more attention and devotion. The most perfect 
way would be to recite it in the simple presence of God 
and in the spirit of recollection. As for reading, it is 
doubtless very useful to hear God spoken of; but is it 
not even better to hear God himself, when he deigns 
to speak to our inmost hearts ? Moreover, apart from 
necessary instruction, there is no need of further atten¬ 
tion to the words we read than is necessary for the heart 
to delight in them ; for it is a received maxim among 
the mystics, that one enters further into the truths of faith 
1 Instruction , Book VIII. 
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by a peaceful inclination than by all the reasoning of the mind. 
Thus one has seen and still sees that simple people, 
with neither study nor penetration, may have greater 
feelings about God and the mysteries of faith than the 
most sublime minds who stop at reasoning. Therefore 
the Prophet said : ‘ Taste and see , 5 instead of saying 
as we might think, 4 See and taste 5 : Gustate et videte. 
On this account a great modern mystic said in reference to 
reading that 4 the words are only the sign, but the 
desire for God that we draw from them is the sap which 
nourishes and fattens the soul . 5 

Q. I cannot understand how the simple desire of 
God can produce such great effects in souls. 

A. It is a first principle that the soul attaches herself 
to objects more easily, more promptly, more fervently 
through desire and feeling than by knowledge. You 
know the enormous attachment which is produced in 
persons otherwise most enlightened by the love of the 
world, the mere love of the miserable pleasures and vain 
distractions of the world ; judge from that how the soul 
should attach itself to God in proportion as she tastes 
his presence, as he appears more and more lovable ; 
she desires him, and this desire increases her knowledge 
in proportion to her sentiments. 

Q. What is the second counsel ? 

A . It concerns the manner of receiving sensible tastes 
of pleasure ; for as beginners, according to their needs, 
are usually nourished with the milk of spiritual conso¬ 
lations, as S. Paul says, it is easy to corrupt them as 
they receive them, and thus to lose them. 

Q,. What should we do to avoid this abuse and this 
loss ? 

A. We should receive these consolations with a noble 
disinterestedness, and never attach ourselves to the 
enjoyment of them. 

Q. Why should we receive them thus disinterestedly ? 

A . So that we may never come to prayer from 
self-interested motives, but only in order to do the will 
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of God, and learn to conform to it more and more ; 
so that we may never be intoxicated by this sensible 
sweetness, giving ourselves up to it without reserve, as a 
hungry and thirsty man to good food and drink. For 
since sensible desires are merely the means of uniting 
us to God, we must not stop this process, but look 
always to him who gives us them only to draw us to 
him ; we must therefore value them only in so far as 
they are helps to our weakness, and mighty aids to 
weary us of creatures. In a word, as God asks for 
moderation in all things, at the happy time of this 
heavenly sweetness, we should behave rather as we 
might at a joyous feast, at which we need only think 
of what is necessary, to the supporting of life, of health 
and strength, not gloating over it later or even thinking 
of it. 

Q. Why must they possess these consolations without 
attachment ? 

A . Because, apart from the fact that we must attach 
ourselves to God alone, and not to his gifts, this attach¬ 
ment would produce an urgent desire for them when 
God withdrew them, and greed to keep them when he 
grants them. 

Q. What evil can there be in this holy urgency? 

A. Anxiety, trouble, grief in prayer itself, when God 
withdraws sensible pleasure. 

He sometimes withdraws it, then. Why is 

this ? 

A. God acts towards beginners as a mother does in 
the education of her child, whose desires she often 
thwarts in order to teach him to want only what she 
wants, making him come and go at her will, do and 
abandon the same things very quickly, leave what he 
has taken up and take up what he has just left. In the 
same way, in order to make a soul supple and pliant and 
mould it to his will, God takes pleasure in contradicting 
the most holy wishes ; thus he makes persons feel a 
hundred times a day the sweet approach of a recollection 
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which at once disappears ; it comes, and appears, and 
then disappears almost in the same moment; the whole 
time of prayer is often passed in this way. This treat¬ 
ment becomes, however, most fruitful if, by a holy detach¬ 
ment from all sensible things, we know how to practise in 
such delicate circumstances an heroic renunciation of 
our own will, by blind submission to the will of Gcd . 1 

d- What evil can you find in a holy avidity to keep 
the gifts of God ? 

A. The evil is in wishing to appropriate them, in 
making ourselves owners of them ; this is acting like 
evilly disposed or badly brought up children, from 
whom things must be taken by force once they have 
been put in their hands : and from this avidity come 
firstly the excessive precautions which S. Teresa 2 regards 
as superstition, when referring to persons so jealous of 
the sweetness of their recollection, that they do not 
dare, she says, to cough, move, or hardly to breathe, 
as if these necessary movements would make God wish 
to remove the favour he has just granted them ; as 
S. Francis de Sales adds . 3 Thus it happens that these 
persons cannot prevail upon themselves by zeal, by 
charity or by obedience, to deprive themselves for a time 
of the sweetness of this recollection ; less still in certain 
trials arranged by Providence in order to test their 
docility, and to strip them of their own will and desires 
in order to clothe them in God’s. And thus there arise 
in these persons a crowd of reflections on themselves 
and their recollection, which are so many voluntary 


1 God wishing his elect to realize their own misery, often 
temporarily withdraws his favours ; no more is needed to prove 
to us in a very short time what we really are. Souls soon learn 
in this way; they perceive their faults very clearly, and some¬ 
times the discovery of how quickly they are overcome by but 
slight earthly trials is more painful than the subtraction of God’s 
sensible favours. I consider that God thus shows them great 
mercy, for though their behaviour may be faulty, yet they gain 
greatly in humility.’ (S. Teresa ; Interior Castle, Third Mansion, 
Ch. II.) 

* Way of Perfection , Ch. XXXI. 


3 Dialogue XVIII. 
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distractions, for they involve the turning of the soul’s 
gaze away from God to direct them on to oneself, and 
in this way we often lose what we most jealously wish 
to keep ; on this matter S. Francis de Sales 1 was wont 
to say when speaking of this holy recollection that the 
soul’s repose ‘ to be preserved must not be too curiously 
observed ; for he who loves it too much loses it . . .’ 
quoting in this matter the words of the Bridegroom to 
the Bride : 4 Turn away thine eyes from me, for they 
have made me flee away 5 : Averte oculos tuos a me , quia 
ipsi me avolare fecerunt . 2 

(T What is the true sense of these words ? 

A. That we must suppress all our curiosity to know 
what happens within us during recollection, and content 
ourselves with knowing vaguely that many things have 
happened the secret of which God preserves ; that we 
must give ourselves over and surrender to him ; perhaps 
later he will let us know more. 

Q. What is the last counsel ? 3 

1 Love of God, Book VI, Ch. X. 8 Canticles, VI. 

3 c Some distractions are voluntary, some involuntary. Volun¬ 
tary distractions are so in themselves, or in their causes. Dis¬ 
tractions voluntary in themselves are an insult to God, who is 
treated with less respect than an ordinary man, with no attention 
to his divine presence. They make prayer abominable in the 
sight of God, deprive us of his grace, and draw down on us his 
curse when we should receive his blessing. Distractions volun¬ 
tary in their causes come either from the lack of mortification 
of our passions: so long as the heart harbours an unregulated 
affection for created objects this affection is bound to cause mucli 
distraction during prayer; or from the lack of mortification of 
our senses—whoever cannot hold his tongue, shut his ears to vain 
discourses, to all novelties, etc., will be attacked by repeated 
onslaughts of distractions during prayer—or from negligence in 
preparing for prayer; God’s will is that with the help of 
ordinary grace we should do what we can to practise prayer 
well; Ante orationem praepara animam tuam et noli esse quasi 
homo qui tentat Deum (Ecclus. xviii). 

1 As for involuntary distractions, they must be regarded as a 
punishment for our past sins and intended to humble us. They 
are evil in themselves; they must be fled from and detested as 
dangerous things as much as temptations are, and they lead to 
sin. So long as the will does not give its consent, involuntary 
distraction is not a sin. And if the will feels hurt by it, it becomes 
an exercise in virtue. It is a sure sign that the soul detests what 
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A. It concerns distractions, and they are definitely 
distinguishable : for some do not harm prayer at all, 
others help it, and others only cause it suffering, sensibly 
dividing the powers of the soul. 

Q. What are the first of these which do not cause 
suffering, since they cannot harm this prayer ? 

A. They are certain ephemeral thoughts which 
merely pass through the mind, appearing and dis¬ 
appearing like lightning, while the heart remains 
calmly attached to its object; for the sweet repose of 
the heart feels strong enough to conquer these slight 
distractions, just as the pleasure of hearing a beautiful 
voice is often strong enough to drown some other small 
noise around me, which cannot silence what charms me. 

Q. What are the distractions which help recollec¬ 
tion ? 

A. Those which God makes use of in order to grant 
recollection. 

Q. How can that happen, and why ? 

A . After one has entered by the aid of ordinary 

estranges it from God and loves prayer; if this distraction 
humbles us and inspires 11 s with contempt for ourselves, then it 
becomes a precious chance of multiplying our victories and our 
merits before God. 

‘ What is there extraordinary in beginners being always subject 
to this kind of distraction ? Is it not most extraordinary that the 
unhappy creatures who are beginning with difficulty to pay their 
homage to the sovereign monarch of the universe, who have for 
so long kept apart from his company, who have often scorned 
his friendship and grievously offended him, think that as soon as 
they return to him they will obtain the same favours as his 
faithful servants, who have persevered for a long time in the 
holy exercise of prayer ? Let us persevere constantly in standing 
at the palace gate of this great monarch ; let us bear ourselves 
humbly in his divine presence, assured that he sees and watches 
us. Let us count ourselves over-honoured in being admitted 
to stand before him, though we cannot say a word to him ; let 
us think ourselves thrice happy if after many hours, days, months 
or years we can perform some small duty for him, and obtain a 
look, a word, a good thought or movement from him. Let us 
remember that God is not accustomed to grant all his graces in 
the highest degree at once. He wishes us first to strive for per¬ 
fection and to make some progress. In the same way as the habit 
of moral virtue is formed in us by repeated acts, so the habit of 
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grace into active recollection acquired with difficulty, 
and hard to keep, the spirit escapes through carelessness, 
and comes to rest on useless thoughts or reflections 
as soon as we begin to realize this involuntary straying, 
some interior movement takes place in the soul, some 
sudden bending back of the spirit in virtue of which we 
feel suddenly that we have returned to ourselves without 
knowing how or why. We find ourselves in a recollec¬ 
tion which is quite different from the former, for the 
second is peculiarly peaceful, sweet and lasting without 
the slightest effort. It is by such frequent experiences 
that souls learned in the school of the heart realize 
clearly that this infused recollection does not depend 
on us, that it is not the fruit of human effort and striving, 
that God alone gives it to whomsoever he pleases, and 
in the way he pleases. 

(). What are the distractions which cause pain by 
sensibly dividing the powers of the soul ? 

A . The foolishness and extravagances of the imagin¬ 
ation while the mind and heart are occupied with 
God ; which seem cruelly to divide the soul in its own 

the infused and supernatural virtues is a reward God generally 
gives to the faith we bring to their performance. 

1 Let us then not be astonished if we do badly at prayer, and 
are distracted at the beginning. If we willingly spend several 
years acquiring the mechanical arts or learning some humane 
science, how could we wish to be master in a few days of the 
exercise of prayer, which is the art of arts and the science of 
the saints ? How long have we been practising prayer ? with 
what perseverance have we done so ? what care have we taken 
to instruct ourselves in the means of success ? what have we done 
to obtain from God such a great gift as the spirit of prayer ? 
what sacrifice, what austerity, what penance, have we gone 
through to attain it ? . . . When we have persevered in these 
practices for many years and even for our whole life, we will not 
even then have cause for complaint; for God owes to no one 
this extraordinary gift of prayer. He gives it to whom he pleases ; 
and we may keep till the next world the recompense for our 
fidelity. Let us persevere and ask unceasingly for this precious 
gift of prayer ; this desire itself will be an excellent prayer that 
God himself will not fail to hear : Desiderium pauperum exaudivit 
Dominus ; praeparationem cordis eorum audivit auris tua. (Ps. x, 
17.) *—(Taken from Chenart’s Meditations , Vol. I, Introduction.) 
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powers, an unhappy condition which S. Teresa 1 2 experi¬ 
enced for a long time without ever finding, as she said, 
any remedy but patience ; on which subject, in her 
pleasant manner, she quotes the Spanish proverb that 
‘ the mill clacks on while we grind our wheat . 5 A dis¬ 
orderly imagination is, then, according to the Saint, 
merely the grinding of the mill which tries our patience ; 
but the heart occupied with God, attached to God, is 
the mill which usefully produces the spiritual food and 
hence the life of the soul. 

Does not the spirit sometimes get out of order 
in following the imagination ? 

A. The Saint has known this also (it would seem, 
for our instruction) : 2 c When the will enjoys this quiet, 
it should take no more notice of the understanding 
(or imagination) than it would of an idiot. If it tries 
to compel the imagination to keep it company, it will 
perforce be preoccupied and disturbed and in a state 
of painful struggle ; thus, instead of profiting, the soul 
will lose what God was giving it without its having made 
any effort . 5 

Q,. What then should we do ? 

A. We must merely remain firm in this sweet repose 
of the heart which, by the sweetness of its attraction, 
will bring back little by little the wandering faculties, 
rather as one brings back a swarm of bees into their 
hive by the sweetness of some pleasing sound, or by the 
charm of some beautiful odour ; as S. Francis de Sales 
tells us. It is in this happy union of the faculties, during 
this total calm in God, that it seems that one has nothing 
more to desire, say those good souls who have experienced 
it, according to S. Teresa . 3 

Q,. But how can the powers of the soul thus separate, 
and then re-unite in so beautiful a fashion ? 

A. The fact seems to me unquestionable through the 

1 Interior Castle , Fourth Mansions, Ch. I. 

2 Way of Perfection , Ch. XXXI. 

3 Ibid. 
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testimony of S. Francis de Sales alone as well as that 
of S. Teresa, whose works are well able to convince us 
that apart from their sanctity they have at least as much 
brains and penetration as we. As for those who always 
look for natural comparisons to understand or believe 
spiritual things, I beg them to consider what takes 
place in the soul when the heart is moved by a deep 
and strong passion : what sad ideas often revolve in 
our minds and imaginations despite ourselves ; this is 
the painful division of mind and heart; but this heart, 
striving ceaselessly under the charm of its criminal 
attraction to draw back to itself its other powers, gains 
them ; it possesses them. No more sad thoughts nor 
painful imaginings, no more division or contradiction 
in the heart, all is in harmony, one, at peace, and in 
the most seductive tranquillity. 

We think the following counsels of S. Teresa to 
beginners will be welcome ; they complete the preceding 
ones : 

(i) £ In the beginning we should strive to be cheerful 
and unconstrained . . . there are many occasions on 
which it is permitted us ... to take some recreation, 
in order that we may with more vigour resume our 
prayer. Discretion is necessary throughout. 

(ii) We must have great confidence . . . and put 
our trust in God. . . . Humility must always go before ; 
so that we may know that this strength can come out 
of no strength of our own. 

(iii) We must also imitate the Saints by striving 
after solitude and silence, and many other virtues that 
will not kill these wretched bodies of ours, which insist 
on being treated in so orderly a way, that they may 
disorder the soul. 

(iv) There is another temptation, which is very 
common ; when people begin to have pleasure in 
the rest and fruit of prayer, they will have everybody 
else be very spiritual also. Now to desire this is not 
wrong, but to try to bring it about may not be right, 
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except with great discretion and with much reserve, 
without any appearance of teaching. 

(v) There is another temptation—we ought to be 
aware of it, and be cautious in our conduct; persons 
are carried away by a zeal for virtue, through the pain 
which the sight of the sins and failings of others occasions 
them . , . they immediately seek to remedy the evil. 
This so disturbs them, that they cannot pray. 

(vi) To those who can make use of their under¬ 
standing, I say that they are not to spend the whole 
time in that way ; . . . let them rather, as I have said, 
place themselves in the presence of Christ, and, without 
fatiguing the understanding, converse with him, and 
in him rejoice, without wearying themselves in searching 
out reasons. 

(vii) He who begins is in need of instruction, whereby 
he may ascertain what profits him most. For this end 
it is very necessary he should have a director, who ought 
to be a person of experience ; ... it is of great conse¬ 
quence that the director should be prudent—I mean, 
of sound understanding—and a man of experience. 
If, in addition to this, he is a learned man, it is a very 
great matter ... a spirituality, the foundations of 
which are not resting on the truth, I would rather were 
not accompanied with prayer. Learning is a great 
thing, for it teaches us who know so little, enlightens 
us. 5 —(Extracts from Life of S. Teresa , Ch. XIII.) 
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Advice to advanced souls on the aridities of their prayer , and on 
the particular temptations which accompany them 

Q. Why are advanced souls more exposed than 
beginners to aridities in prayer ? 

A. Because since they are no longer in their spiritual 
childhood, as S. Paul says, God begins to give them a 
food which is admittedly less delightful, but more 
nourishing; this is the recollection which is called dry 
and arid, because in fact it is so. 

Q,. Is this recollection very different from that of 
beginners ? 

A. Apart from sweetness, it is like the first, for we 
are occupied with God, though without zest; the heart 
remains tranquil before God, but in a dry peace ; 
we are not usually bored in this recollection, but neither 
are we delighted ; we emerge from it with our will 
ever more determined towards good, but also more 
profoundly detached, more remote from sense-impres¬ 
sions and hence less perceptible, which seems regrettable 
to souls accustomed to sweetness, and sensible devotion. 
It is as when children are weaned ; we see some of 
them overwhelmed with sorrow, in tears and despair. 
But they must humble themselves with these weak¬ 
nesses, and fortify their hearts against them ; for such 
is the will of God and his ordinary custom. 

Q. Is there some reason for this ? 

A. God acts thus, say our masters, in the interest 
of his glory, which requires one to serve him with 
perfect detachment ; this very rarely happens in the 
actual enjoyment of that which flatters self-love— 
which is always a little attached, and very naturally, 
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to what it enjoys. God makes us see here our great and 
veritable interest, for it is by this dry way of pure spirit 
and pure faith, as it is called, that we gradually attain 
to the purity of perfect disinterested love, which is the 
measure of holiness and of all perfection. 1 

Q. What is the first and most dangerous temptation 
of this new state ? 

A. It is that of abandoning this prayer on all kinds 
of pretexts, which are but so many illusions and new 
temptations of the enemy. 

Q. What is the first pretext on which this dangerous 
temptation is founded ? 

A. The belief or the strong fear that we have lost 
recollection, because we find in it now neither savour 
nor sensibility. 

Q. How can we be protected from this illusion and 
its consequences ? 

A. Firstly and principally by a humble obedience 
which expresses itself in blind submission to the judge¬ 
ment and will of the director, secondly by these wise 
reflections : ‘ my attraction has been examined and 

recognized as real; I have only taken this step for 
good reasons, on good advice, and after many salutary 
experiences : I am therefore in no danger of tempting 
God, and can give myself up to him on this point as 
on others, and look to him for everything with con¬ 
fidence. Besides, the Bishop of Meaux 2 3 has taught us 
that this kind of prayer, c because of its very simplicity, 
is always and in all states very much less perceptible 
in itself than in its effects ; 5 as these effects are good, 
their principle cannot but be good ; for a bad tree 
never brings forth good fruit, as Our Lord said. 

1 * I know thy hidden thoughts ; I know that it is very expe¬ 
dient for thy salvation that thou shouldest sometimes be left 
without savour : lest thou shouldest be puffed up with good 
success; and shouldest take pleasure in thyself in that which 
thou art not. What I have given I can take away ; and restore 

again when I please.’ [Imitation of Christ , Book III, Ch. XXX.) 

3 Instruction , p. 531. 
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Q,. Should we make these reflections at the time of 
prayer ? 

A. We must beware of this, for it would be a dis¬ 
traction ; we must have been well penetrated with them 
already, so that no voluntary doubt can come to trouble 
the fragile peace of a heart without savour, and thus 
snatch from us all the fruit of this frail recollection, for 
it is without sensible attraction. If the temptation 
became very pressing, this is all we could say to encour¬ 
age us in prayer : This is not the time to examine either 
what is happening in me, nor what I ought to do. 
We can think of this at our leisure after prayer, as is 
practised after meditation. 

But if this recollection is so arid and so painful 
to retain, it is not an infused recollection. 

A . What does it matter whether it be infused or 
active ? Is it not certain that both these are true prayer ? 
I can then set myself holily to persevere in it, despite 
the illusions of the enemy who wishes to turn me away 
from this simple presence of God ; I am at least 
sure that I have the desire and will to remain in 
his holy presence, which is the essential of all good 
prayer. 

Q. But since one has now neither taste nor sensible 
attraction to bring back when necessary the wandering 
faculties, what is one to do when they begin to stray 
through distractions which must now be much more 
strong and frequent ? 

A. Everyone agrees that neither the imagination 
nor the mind depends absolutely on ourselves ; it is 
only distractions of the will that are harmful. Now these 
voluntary distractions are now less to be feared ; for 
when we have attained to this state, we are sufficiently 
detached from creatures to be delivered from these 
seductive and dangerous distractions which fix the 
spirit and the heart on the objects we cherish, or call 
them back unceasingly. Besides, a soul accustomed to 
interior recollection recognizes much sooner than 
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another the least distraction and stops it much more 

easily at its birth. 

Q. Why does this become easier to it ? 

A. Because once we have applied ourselves to the 
interior gaze on God, as soon as we perceive our wander¬ 
ing we have only to do in our interior what a person 
does who, in the company of some very worthy man, 
catches himself turning his eyes this way and that, 
and merely brings them back modestly and without 
the slightest effort on to the person to whom he owes 
the respect; in the same way we bring back to God our 
interior gaze which had escaped elsewhere. 

Q. But this detour is not so easy nor so perceptible 
as with the eyes of the body. 

A. I agree, especially for those who do not even know 
what this simple operation of the soul is. But those of 
whom we speak, who have had the experience a million 
times, practise it as often as they wish; and when through 
the imperceptibility of this act they sometimes doubt if 
they are actually performing it, they at least feel that 
they have the will and desire for it. That is enough 
and calms them. 

Q. But suppose the aridities and the distractions 
which accompany them, although not very interesting 
or attractive in themselves, become continual and 
insurmountable ? 

A. To console and reassure the most timid ones, 1 
will suppose that all this is joined to the most horrible 
temptations, as God has permitted in the case of various 
saints j 1 is it not certain that the will alone produces all 

1 To quote only one of these in ten thousand, let us take this 
from the Life of S. Catherine of Siena : The devil, being allowed 
by God to tempt his servant, importuned Catherine day and 
night for a certain period by a thousand evil representations 
which he brought about in her imagination, and even caused to 
appear outwardly. The saint took occasion thereby to redouble 
her penances, and to chastise her innocent body without mercy, 
as though it were to blame for all these evils. One day, when 
she had been tormented by horrible thoughts, she struggled 
until her whole body was covered with blood. Our Lord appeared 
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the merit or demerit of the situation by its free acts ? 
Now I feel and believe that all that makes me stray from 
God, especially at the time of prayer, displeases me 
infinitely, for it is my cross and a sort of martyrdom ; 
I therefore do not consent to it. My heart continually 
disavows it by the pain which it causes. 

Q. Does this simple disavowal suffice, without the 
necessity of performing other acts ? 

A. Take care, for what we usually call acts of dis¬ 
avowal would be merely vain interior words, without 
that pain of the heart which is the true repudiation of 
the will that grieves at evil, before the slightest expression 
of such sorrow by that simple deliberate movement 
that Bossuet calls a direct act , 5 from which come as from 
their source and principle all the other good acts. 9 

d. What you have just said merely shows that there 
is no offence to God in all that I suffer despite myself 
during prayer ; but where is the merit ? 

A. It is in all I suffer for the love of God, conforming 
to the will of God ; a merit which always grows in 
proportion to the cruel aridity, the grievous distractions, 
the humiliating and torturing temptations. 

Q,. But I am afraid of giving occasion to them. 

A . When you are assured of it you have only to 
detest all that might have given occasion to them, and 
then patiently bear the punishment, just as he should 
do who by irregularities falls into great evils or in¬ 
firmities. 

Q,. But if I knew that this was just a trial of God, 

to comfort her, and she said to him in a complaint full of love : 

4 Where wert thou, Lord, when thou didst thus leave me ? ’ 

4 I was beside thee, 1 the Saviour replied. c But how, 1 replied 
Catherine, 4 couldst thou have been beside me amongst such evil 
thoughts, such horrible imaginations ? 1 4 Yes, 1 replied Jesus, 

4 1 was in the midst of thy heart, and took pleasure in seeing these 
struggles and thy resistance to them ; for there is no fault when 
the soul which is suffering gives no consent. 1 This reply gave the 
saint so much courage that the devil gave up the combat in 
despair of victory. ( Life of S. Catherine of Siena in Surius, and 
Bollandists, Apr. 30—See Spiritual Combat y Ch. XLIX.) 
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this thought alone would encourage me and lighten 
my pain. 

A. Another illusion ; that is how secret pride speaks; 
the wore' c trial 5 pleases and flatters it ; that of punish¬ 
ment humiliates and therefore revolts it; but is it not 
as just, as righteous, to bear the blows of God’s justice 
as the blows and trials of his mercy ? Besides, are there 
any pure punishments in the cruel evils of this life ? 
Do not mercy and justice mingle together, in the words 
of Scripture? Nothing painful happens, usually at 
least, which is not trial and punishment, justice and 
mercy, together; punishment, because we deserve it all 
the more for our slightest faults ; trial, because God’s 
goodness turns and directs to our advantage all that we 
suffer in submission to his orders ; thus a Father of 
the Church says that £ the goodness of the heavenly 
Father is so great, that his anger and his blows them¬ 
selves spring from his mercy ’ ; Tanta est summi Patris 
pietas , ut etiam ira eius ex misericordia sit . 

Q,. If we win merit by such prayers, at any rate we 
do not advance in the way of perfection ; this is what 
discourages and rebuffs us when we have an ardent 
desire to advance. 

A. You must take care here not to fall into new illu¬ 
sions ; this ardent desire is praiseworthy; if no sort of pride 
or self-love enters in, it will always be submitted to the 
will of God, and therefore without trouble, anxiety or 
discouragement, because in desiring our perfection we 
only wish for it in the precise degree and at the time 
marked out by the will of God, by the means and in the 
way that will please God. Desiring our perfection 
otherwise would be to wish for our advancement in 
order to congratulate ourselves, rather than to please 
God ; to wish for virtues so as to be enriched by them 
would be to do so in order to see ourselves decked and 
adorned to our taste, rather than in order to be pleasing 
in the sight of God. In a word, it would be wishing to 
be perfect less for love of God than for love of that 
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excellence which would be our own. What refinement 
of fine and delicate self-love, what illusions about 
advancement among the most spiritual, as about devo¬ 
tion in the ordinary devout ! 

Q,. What is the way of avoiding or overcoming so 
many vain fears, illusions and temptations which dis¬ 
courage us from prayer, and especially from this kind ; 
when we think we get no fruit from it and are wasting 
our time ? 

A. It lies in forming a just idea of true advancement, 
which is not at all what we usually believe it to be. 

Q. In what does it consist, then ? 

A. It consists in advancing always in the holy way 
of conformity to the will of God. Read the Scriptures, 
the Fathers, the theologians, and they will tell you 
unanimously that the true love which brings forth 
perfection merely involves wishing what God wishes in 
all things ; this is founded on the words of Our Lord : 
He that loveth me doeth the will of my Father; and I 
love him, and do always those things that please him ; 
my meat is to do the will of him that sent me . . . in the 
head of the book it is written of me that I should do thy 
will . 5 Now is it not of faith that apart from sin every¬ 
thing that happens in this world does so by the will or 
permission of God, even to the smallest event, from the 
fall of a hair from a head out of so many million men, 
to the fall of a leaf from a tree amid so many vast forests ; 
and thus of all the most humiliating and mortifying 
things I suffer, especially at the time of prayer, if I 
suffer them because God wishes or at least permits it, 
they are not single acts but long successions of repeated 
acts, by which I advance ever more in perfect con¬ 
formity with all the wishes of God . 1 

1 ‘ I know thy desire ; and I have heard thy many groanings. 
Thou wouldst already be in the glorious liberty of the children 
of God ; . . . but this hour has not yet come ; it is still the time of 
war, labours and trials. . . . Thou must yet be tried upon earth ; 
and exercised in many things. Consolation will from time to 
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Q. But when once by a long succession of these 
reiterated acts I have acquired great facility in perform¬ 
ing them, what remains for me to do? 

A. There is an immense road to cover, to acquire 
the perfection of this conformity, to pass thousands of 
new degrees until we finally come to this uniformity of 
will that Jesus Christ 1 asked of us, when he said to his 
Father : c that they also may be one in us 5 : ‘ ut ipsi in 
nobis mum sint ’ ; which obviously only happens when 
by wishing only what God wishes, as he wishes and 
because he wishes it, our will becomes in every way 
uniform with that of God. This is not all ; there are 
many more steps to climb before we come to what 
the mystics call deiformity, which is merely a will 
entirely transformed into that of God. This is that 
consummation of which Jesus Christ 2 spoke in the same 
passage, c Ut sint consummati in unum ,’ and which he 
makes us ask for every day in the words of the Pater 
noster : * Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven . 9 
For, and note this, in Heaven there is not only con¬ 
formity, uniformity of the will with God’s, but a veritable 
deiformity, much more perfect even than that of the great 
saints on earth, than that of S. Paul, when he says: ‘ I live, 
now not I, but Christ liveth in me ; 5 and thinks, wills, 
and rules in me. Is it surprising after this that S. Teresa, 
who was learned only in the School of the Holy Ghost, 
having spoken of the most sublime unions in high 
contemplation, ends with these words : 4 Of all unions 
the most precious, the most desirable in my opinion is 
that of will.’ It is in the same spirit that S. Francis de 

time be given thee ; but to be fully satisfied shall not be granted 
thee. Take courage therefore and be strong ; as well in doing as 
in suffering things repugnant to nature. Thou must put on the 
new man; and be changed into another man. Thou must 
oftentimes do that which thou wiliest not; and let alone that 
which thou wiliest. That which is pleasing to others will go 
forward ; and that which thou wouldest have will not succeed.’ 
(Imitation of Christ , Book III, Ch. XLIX.) 

1 John xvii, 21. 

a Ibid. 
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Sales exclaims 1 regarding prayer that c the height of 
love’s ecstasy is to have our will not in its own content¬ 
ment but in God’s . 5 

Q,. This being so, though it can never happen during 
prayer, we must merely continue firmly in entire 
conformity with all the permissive wills of God. How 
is it then that so many people, some spiritual, let them¬ 
selves be disturbed and troubled, and often leave off in 
distaste, being discouraged and strongly tempted to 
abandon the practice ? 

A. Perhaps some of them do not know that it is 
impossible to pray properly without peace, because 
disturbance and trouble during or even after prayer 
cause all its fruits to be lost, one of the chief of which is 
to pacify the heart; perhaps they do not know that we 
earn merit and advance as we learn by practice to join 
ourselves to all God’s wills, especially as regards the 
interior crosses which wound the hearts more deeply 
and in the most delicate places ; perhaps they have 
never learned that great maxim, c We advance further 
by suffering than by acting ’ ; for, apart from the fact 
that it is more painful to suffer than to act, we act 
almost always at our own will and suffer almost always 
at God’s ; perhaps the others, having formed false ideas 
on prayer, as on devotion, try to make everything sensible 
and not ever think they are really praying nor having 
devotion except so far as they are touched or softened, 
or as they can do at will many sensible acts. Shall we 
never learn to seek God in simplicity of heart, by mere 
righteousness of the heart, in a pure spirit, in pure 
faith, since, according to S. Paul, we only walk in the 
ways of God by pure faith : per Jidem ambulamus. Finally 
many, perhaps, on the pretext that they have none but 
good intentions, no other views than those of spiritual 
good, the obtaining of the graces of God in prayer, in 
reality seek themselves, wishing to do and obtain every¬ 
thing to their liking, at the time and in the manner they 
* Love of God , Book VI, Ch. II. 
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desire, as if God’s will should not be the only rule of our 
good desires and of our most holy seeking. 

Q. But how can you expect one to behave very 
peacefully during prayer, and be most content, when 
having in view only salvation and perfection we do 
nothing of what we wish and obtain nothing we ask for ? 

A . How different is our conversation with God from 
that we have with men . 1 * * 4 If after the most urgent 
importunities, prayers and solicitations to creatures we 
can obtain nothing, we retire very discontented ; and 
in a sense we have reason to be so, because we have gone 
away with empty hands. But in dealing with God, it is 
merely for us to be in peace, to go away always content 
and with good reason therefore. For if I wish I gain in 
it always, and never go away empty-handed, but always 
full. Of what ? Of those very refusals which he permits, 
from those apparent refusals, because I feel pleasure 
in finding myself rebuffed, when it pleases him thus to 
mortify and humble me in his presence ; so that his 
divine contentment is always mine, because everywhere 
and in all things I wish only for his good pleasure, so 
that my very discontent becomes a reflected content, 
whenever it is the content of my God. This is the way 
in which the cleverest courtiers, I will not say behave, 
but affect to behave, with the sovereigns of the earth ; 
why then should I not behave so towards God ? When 
I have reasonably done what I can, especially on the 
advice of my director, far from being agitated, at 
worrying over my apparent lack of success in my 

1 Hear what tho holy Bishop of Hippo says : ‘ When God does 

not give us what we wish it is in order to give us what we would 

love more, if we knew all things.’ And the illustrious doctor 
takes an example from his own life. Deceiving his mother, he 
dreamed in secret of going to Italy. S. Monica suspected his 
plan and begged Our Lord in tears to prevent this voyage : 

4 But thou, profoundly considering and hearkening to that 
whereon her main desire was set, didst not regard what she then 
particularly desired, that thou mightest the better accomplish 
in me what she had begged so long.’ (Ep. xxxi. Confessions , 
Book V, Ch. VIII.) 
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prayers, I will try to make my pleasure into the good 
pleasure of God in all things, all else being but self-love, 
and vain affectation ; far from being discouraged, 
from thinking myself poor and wretched, after prayers 
apparently so ill made, I will think myself so much the 
more rich in God’s sight, as I renounce my wishes to 
agree to his. Thus, in fact, O God, shall I gradually en¬ 
rich myself, so that I shall clothe myself in the most 
precious of thy treasures, in what is most pleasing in thy 
sight; that is the continual but most humble and dis¬ 
interested submission of spirit and heart to thine adorable 
will, at the cost of mine, in spite of mine ; I will sacrifice 
them in advance, putting them at the foot of thy throne 
with Jesus Christy by and in Jesus Christy according to the 
words that thy holy spouse puts in the mouths of thy 
ministers in the Sacred Canon of the Mass : Per Ipsum 
et cum Ipso et in Ipso . 1 

1 We cannot end this dialogue better than by quoting here a 
page from the Life of S. Teresa , written by herself , Ch. XIX. 
It is a strong encouragement to persevere, despite trials, in the 
holy exercise of prayer : 

‘ One of the reasons that move me, who am what I am, under 
obedience to write this, and give an account of my wretched life, 
and of the graces Our Lord has wrought in me—though I 
never served him, but offended him rather—is what I have just 
given : and, certainly, I wish I was a person of great authority, 
that people might believe what I say. I pray to Our Lord that 
His Majesty would be pleased to grant me this grace. I repeat 
it, let no one who has begim to give himself to prayer be dis¬ 
couraged, and say : If I fall into sin it will be the worse for me, 
if I go on now with the practice of prayer. I think so too, if 
he gives up prayer, and does not correct his evil ways ; but if he 
does not give up prayer, let him be assured of this—prayer will 
bring him to the haven of light. 

In this the devil turned his batteries against me, and I suffered 
so much because I thought it showed but little humility if I 
persevered in prayer when I was so wicked that—as I have 
already said—I gave it up for a year and a half—at least for a 
year, but I do not remember distinctly the other six months. 
This could not have been, neither was it, anything else but to 
throw myself down into hell; there was no need of any devils 
to drag me thither. O my God, was there ever blindness so great 
as this ? How well Satan prepares his measures for his purpose, 
when he pursues us in this way ; the traitor knows that he has 
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Q,. Have you not other advice or enlightenment to 
give to advanced persons ? 

A. As it would take us too far, let us keep it for the 
next dialogue. 

already lost that soul which perseveres in prayer, and that every 
fall which he can bring about helps it, by the goodness of God, 
to make greater progress in his service.’ 

What consoling words for souls which are still weak and suffer 
in the exercise of prayer ! 
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On emptiness of spirit , on the impotence which follows and the 
extraordinary revolts of the passions 

Q. What is it that is called emptiness of spirit ? 

A. The meaning of the phrase is almost obvious as 
it stands—it is a spirit empty, it seems to itself, of all 
thoughts of God and often of the world. For you must 
know that while God, in order to humble and purify 
a soul, to detach and advance it, holds it in this transitory 
state, it seems to the soul that it has fallen into a sort 
of stupidity and dullness, from which springs what is 
called impotence to be occupied with God, or with 
any good thing. 

Q. What are the results of this state ? 

A. When we wish to think of or reflect on good 
things, the mind wanders, loses itself somewhere, and 
remains stupid. If we wish to apply ourselves to prayer, 
all ordinary acts become impossible, we feel only the 
pain of wishing and being unable to make them. If 
we wish to retire into ourselves, we cannot find the way 
in, and we are thus, as it were, banished and exiled from 
our own heart, as the author of the Imitation expresses it. 
And if we wish to occupy ourselves with pious reading, 
we at once feel what S. Teresa 1 felt in a like case : 
6 Four or five times I read as many lines ; and, though 
they were written in Spanish, I understood them less 
at the end than I did when I began : so I gave it up.’ 
But what doubles this heavy and humiliating cross is 
the sad comparison with former states, so different from 
our present one, in which we are, as it were, suspended 

1 Life , Ch. XXX. 
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between heaven and earth, receiving no consolation from 
either ; finding no support either within or without. 

d. But perhaps it is only a violent outbreak of 
melancholy or natural stupidity. 

A . Not at all, for it happens thus in the same way to 
people who are usually the most joyful, and have most 
spirit; and on the other hand, during this sad condition, 
by a singular effect of Providence, these same people 
who are so stupid in themselves usually seem outwardly 
quite other than they are inwardly, speaking and 
replying quite sensibly on all subjects, reasoning quite 
well when necessary, and even writing at will on the 
things of God with a facility at which they themselves 
are surprised ; it happened thus to the Venerable 
Mother de Chantal among many others, when she was 
charged with a large community and had to reply to 
all the daughters of her Order in so deplorable a situa¬ 
tion during several years, and in such a degree of 
impotence that being unable to perform any sensible 
pious acts, she thought herself without faith, without 
hope, love or religion. This threw her into a state of 
suffering and confusion, which was so much the worse 
in that she esteemed virtue all the more and violently 
desired to practise it. 

Q. With what are those people occupied interiorly 
during this time who pass under this severe trial ? 

A. Although by the various degrees of darkness and 
impotence they can be put into different classes, I 
nevertheless say that without distinction they are all 
almost continually occupied with God, each in his own 
way, not, in truth, by reflective or conscious acts, but 
by simple direct acts, or what is the same thing, by the 
mere actual disposition of the heart, but not perceived, 
or so confusedly that their whole merit and martyrdom 
is here comprised without their having the consolation 
of knowing it. 

d- Where and by what signs can we know that they 
are thus almost continually occupied with God ? 
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A . We know because we know on the one hand 
that their will has for a long time been fixed on God, and 
on the other that, as Bossuet 1 with the mystics teaches 
us, ‘ a will fixed on God produces a series of good 
movements, which during this life is called continual 
prayer/ and in consequence is continual occupation 
with God. 

Q. On what principle is this view of the Bishop of 
Meaux and the mystics based ? 

A. On the words of Our Lord : £ Where your 

treasure is, there your heart is also/ certainly by its 
simple movements, feelings and deliberate affections, 
which are truly acts of the will, though most people 
do not recognize them as such. 

But if because their will was fixed on God in 
whom they have put their treasure these good souls 
effectively felt this series of good movements, they 
would perceive it, at any rate when they were told of it. 

A. Certainly not as a rule ; for c apart from the 
fact that these acts escape them by their own simplicity, 
they become much more imperceptible during the 
interior agitation of these trials 5 ; so we are told by the 
Bishop of Meaux , 2 and he is well known to be the most 
sound of prelates on all points which seemed to bear 
any resemblance to Quietism. 

Q. But suppose instead of feeling in themselves this 
succession of good movements these good souls assured 
you of the very opposite ? 

A. They do it often enough, with sadness in their 
hearts and care in their eyes ; but their director is 
more than ever convinced that they are deceived. 

Q. But what proofs can the director have, against 
the feeling of the persons concerned and their own 
knowledge ? 

A. Proofs as sure as they can or need be : they are 
this very sadness and those tears ; in others the proofs 
are certain openings of the soul or words that escape 
1 Instruction , p. 512. 2 Ibid., p. 462. 
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them which, while making surely known the ruling 
disposition of the heart, make also its effects and conse¬ 
quences known, for is it not true that once a director 
has learned the ruling passion of people of the world 
by their declared and obvious sins, he at once sees 
an impenetrable abyss of hidden and unknown sins, 
committed interiorly almost continually and without 
specific reflections, by simple and deliberate movements 
of this ruling passion? In the same way when by 
certain openings of the heart, the director once knows 
that the person desires nothing so much as to please 
God, that it fears nothing so much as displeasing him, 
that the slightest doubt or fear in this matter tortures 
it, he at once sees in this ruling disposition what the 
mystics, with Bossuet and the other Bishops, call con¬ 
tinual prayer. That is why they drew up at Issy 
Article XIX, which reads as follows i 1 ‘ Perpetual prayer 
does not consist in a single and perpetual act . . . but 
in a habitual and perpetual disposition to do nothing 
which might displease God, and to do everything to 
please him . 5 Now you will realize easily why it is that 
all the books and preachers teach us that in the matter 
of salvation and perfection everything depends on 
good will and rightness of heart with God. That is 
why the Prophet cried out : 2 £ How good is God to 
Israel : to them that are of a right heart. Quam bonus 
Israel Deus , his qui recto sunt corde ! 5 This is why the 
angels proffer peace at the birth of Christ to men of 
good will : c Pax hominibus borne voluntatis .’ This is why 
S. Augustine said that the ardour of charity which 
consists in an excellent will is the cry of the heart, 
that is the fervour of a prayer of the heart : c Flagrantia 
caritatis clamor cordis , 5 and why the Church utters these 
words : c O God to whom all hearts are open, with 
whom one deals and speaks by the will alone , 5 4 Deus cui 
omne cor patet , et omnis voluntas loquitur.’* 

1 Instruction , p. 341. 2 Ps. lxxii. 

8 Votive Mass of the Holy Ghost, 2d prayer. 
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Q. For further instruction on so important and 
consoling a point, could you not tell me by what openings 
of the heart, by what discourses, a director can acquire 
a morally certain knowledge of this disposition and this 
habitual and perpetual preparation of heart, which is 
simply the will fixed on God as its final end ? 

A. The people of whom we speak use very different 
words, according to the degree of darkness and impotence 
they feel; but I think they can all be reduced to three 
different classes. 

Q,. How do those of the first class express them¬ 
selves ? 

A. It is very sad, they say, and grievous to spend 
the time of prayer and whole days without being able 
to pray or to raise one’s heart to God, or to recollect 
oneself for a moment or to fix one’s mind on anything 
good. However much we desire it, attempt it, kindle 
ourselves to it, it is all useless and a waste of time. We 
see them lament over this like poor people reduced to 
the last state of misery. Do those who live in the 
world, the dissipated, the lukewarm, even the devout, 
usually complain thus, or feel such interior agony ? 
Whence then can these pains come if not from a great 
depth of will fixed on God, and filled with good desires 
that we grieve at being usually unable to bring forth, 
perhaps because thus we are deprived of the sweet 
satisfaction of reflective, perceived and sensible acts ? 
Let them be humbled by all these imperfections of 
self-love, of which God seeks to cure them ; and then 
let them rest in peace and content; in peace because, 
apart from any expression of sensible acts, God sees all 
things in the most intimate depths of the heart; content, 
because their very discontent is the contentment and 
good pleasure of God. 

Q. How do the others express themselves ? 

A. They say that it is not this humiliating and 
torturing state of stupidity, darkness and impotence 
that grieves them, but simply the fear of being aban- 
T 
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doned by God, and of having contributed to this perhaps 
by some hidden infidelity. This is a grievous reflection, 
which ceaselessly occupies and tortures them. Now 
you see the principle from which such feelings spring ; 
let them also remain in peace and content; in peace 
because God sees all, both in the despair of their filial 
fear and in their impotent desires hidden and stifled 
in the depths of their hearts, without their ever being 
able to unfold them save by some wandering sigh ; 
content to be at the mercy of the heavenly Bridegroom, 
though they are neither attired nor adorned as they 
would wish, but rather deformed in their own eyes, 
and yet the more pleasing to God’s eyes the less they 
admire themselves, as S. Augustine says. 

Q. What do the last kind say ? 

A. They say that their state becomes ever worse, 
and they are no longer able to bear it; that all support, 
all resource is slipping from them, since they have 
nothing left of their former feelings, and find in them¬ 
selves nothing but insensibility, hardness, horror of holy 
things, movements of spite, revolt, rage, blasphemy, 
without being able to make their usual denials of all 
this evil, not even by a single act of submission and 
abandonment, from which state grows a sort of despair 
that gnaws at their vitals. Thus they are in complete 
despair because they seem to have lost whatever precious 
remnants of good feelings God had left them ; they 
suffer at this time an interior ordeal approaching that 
of Job. But like him let them remain in peace and 
content; in peace, because all these feelings of such 
despair are merely violent cries which rise to the heavens, 
and are the more moving for God who hears them as 
they are more profound and incomprehensible to the 
heart that utters them ; content, because, as Bossuet 
tells them , 1 pious feelings are never lost during these 
terrible trials, they only disappear from sight, hide 
in the depths of the soul, cloak themselves often in 
1 Instruction, p. 634. 
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their opposites, and there purify and strengthen them¬ 
selves to emerge later with new vigour ; and content, 
moreover, because, according to S. Francis de Sales 
and the other mystics , 1 * all these former pious feelings 
which are now hidden and seem driven back from all 
perceptibility, retreat into that apex of the spirit from 
which all the interior is ruled.’ 

&. Is it possible that the most holy operations of 
grace are effected in this way ? 

A. What better testimony can I give you than 
Bossuet’s , 2 when he said that the feelings of most perfect 
submission remain in what appears to be an uprising 
against God ; that feelings of hope which seemed 
suppressed merely fortify themselves by being concen¬ 
trated within ; that the more we are driven into despair, 
the more hope rises and love hides itself under bitter 
reproaches, sometimes even 3 under the appearance of 
blasphemies, which at bottom are merely love hurt 
and outraged by the apparent scorn of a lover who 
seems to be abandoning us (that is, God) ; that all 
the apparent furies of a soul so driven to desperation 
only spring from the violent regret in our hearts at 
seeing ourselves, as we think, rejected and abandoned 
by God, as you have noted in Bossuet’s story 4 of Blessed 
Angela of Foligno, when in such case and such trans¬ 
ports she would cry out : * Lord, if thou must cast me 
into hell, do not delay any longer, but hasten ; and 
since thou hast once abandoned me, finish with me 
and plunge me into this abyss.’ This is what the mystics 
call the despair of love, or despairing love, of which 
profane love, with its blind and violent ecstasies, gives 
many clear examples which may help to make more 
credible to us the divine excesses of ‘ a love stronger than 
death, a jealousy (for the glory of God) as hard as hell,’ 
and that yet does not yield to its punishments, says 
the Holy Ghost in the Canticle . 6 

1 Instruction, p. 636. 2 Ibid. t p. 634. 8 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., p. 591. 8 Canticle of Canticles, VIII, VI. 
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O God, how wonderful art thou in thy saints ! how 
profound and incomprehensible are thy effects in them ! 
As author of nature and of grace, thou changest all 
without destroying anything, for in making the objects 
of our pursuit to change thou sanctifiest us by our own 
sufferings, using their most natural movements as so 
many steps to raise us to the most perfect love ; but 
also what extraordinary unhappiness for us, since it 
imposes on thee almost a necessity of exercising thy 
most wonderful operations secretly and unconsciously, 
amid the darkness of our revolted passions, so that 
instead of these vain complacencies which would sully 
thy divine operations, the humility of our feelings helps 
to keep them in all their purity. 

Q. But if the strongest and most criminal temptations 
join to this desolating impotence, what should these 
souls do during this double ordeal ? 

A. Two chief things. 

Q. What is the first ? 

A. They must realize that what we suffer despite 
ourselves is not sin, but on the other hand almost a 
source of merit, purification and advancement. For 
the heart, troubled by violent and repeated blows, holds 
firm always through either love or fear, and roots itself 
more and more in both ; and all our masters teach us 
that virtue only becomes substantial in so far as it 
undergoes severe trials. What does he know who has 
never suffered ? What does he know who has not 
been tempted ? God made S. Paul understand this 
when, having been asked fervently three times to 
deliver him from a temptation the efforts of which 
seemed so violent and so humiliating that he called 
them buffets, Our Lord replied : ‘ My grace is sufficient 
for thee, for power is made perfect in infirmity . 5 

Q. You should know also that the more extraordinary, 
diabolical, bizarre or extravagant, either in themselves 
or in relation to the character, state and education of 
the persons concerned, are these temptations, the 
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more we should take courage and confide in God ; 
for thenceforth his permissive will is more specially 
marked in them ; as when he sometimes allows the 
most holy souls to fall into what are called the onslaughts 
of the devil, the very name of which says everything to 
those who understand it without saying too much to 
those who do not. 

Q,. What is the second thing we should do ? 

A . When the mind is sufficiently enlightened, the 
heart must surrender with heroic courage and unshak¬ 
able confidence to whatever shall please God, apart 
from sin, which can never please him. 

Q. But temptation leads to sin ; how then can we 
thus abandon ourselves ? 

A. We must distinguish between three things, 
especially in the temptations in question, the danger 
of fear, excessive suffering of the heart and great humili¬ 
ation of the spirit. As for sin, we must always hate it 
and detest it sovereignly, pray for deliverance from it 
in deliverance from all consent to temptation ; as for 
suffering, the rending of the heart, martyrdom of the 
heart; as for our abjection, as for the interior confusion 
at which we blush, we must give ourselves up to God’s 
good pleasure, without limits or end, in the way and 
for as long as he pleases. For the greatest temptations, 
without the slightest consent, are such great graces, 
that all the holy souls God makes to travel by this road 
merely ask him (just as S. Paul did, instructed by Our 
Lord) for deliverance from all consent to sin, and 
never from that which purifies the heart by making 
self-love suffer, never from that which humbles the pride 
of the mind by filling it with confusion. 

Q,. What do the spirituals think of these operations 
of God in souls ? 

A. That as he is the sovereign master, he does what 
he decided in his eternal counsel, and no one can ask 
him : Why doest thou thus ? They further add that 
as justice demands that our cherished passions should 
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be our own executioners, and that all the wilful satis¬ 
factions of a criminal heart change into bitterness, so it 
is through his wise goodness that we are never cured of 
our vices until we have felt a hundred times our wretched¬ 
ness regarding them, our weakness, our impotence ; so 
that God alone can have all the glory and that no 
person may glory except in God, even for the most 
important victory. Those who wish to be more deeply 
instructed on this matter need only read : (i) in Guil- 
lore’s Progres the chapter which treats of excesses of the 
emotions ; (ii) in the works of the great Archdeacon of 
Evreux, the saintly Boudon, the chapters regarding 
interior anguish in The Ways of the Cross; a book 
admittedly most careless as to style but full of the spirit 
of God and the unction of his grace ; (iii) in the works 
of Father Surin, the chapters on trials in the first volume 
of his new Spiritual Catechism , which is almost identical 
with the old, which was approved by Bossuet and to 
which he gave such a glorious testimony when he said, 
regarding the very point we have been discussing : 

‘ The author wrote divinely of trials after he had 
experienced them himself . 5 
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Advice to those who have made great progress 

Q. With what is this advice or enlightenment 
concerned ? 

A . With three things : with new purifications of the 
heart by new detachments ; with new trials which are 
produced by these new detachments ; and finally with 
the state of souls which have attained to a great puri¬ 
fication and therefore to great union with the God of 
all purity. 

Q. Why must there always be new purifications ? 
Can one not reach a state when there is no further need 
of them ? 

A. It would be an error to think this : the whole 
time of our pilgrimage is a time of combat and puri¬ 
fication ; the soul will not be perfect until she is in 
heaven, or at the end of the journey which is the last 
moment of our life. 

Q,. How then do these purifications act that are 
always increasing ? 

A. By new detachments, for the human heart 
ceaselessly sullies itself by all its attachments apart from 
God. 

Q. But suppose these souls of whom you are now 
speaking are so detached from all things that they love 
only God and sigh for him only ? 

A. But while loving God, and seeming to desire him 
alone, may we not still have certain attachments, not 
gross or very sensible ones, but very delicate and 
spiritual? For our nature is so universally corrupted 
that it corrupts everything, even to the most holy 
things ; or rather it corrupts and sullies itself in them 
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by the true attachment of a heart, which, being made 
only for God, should love only him, or love everything 
in relation to him. 

Q,. Would you develop this idea for me ? 

A. You must know that the forces of self-love 
continually reborn within us are such that we have no 
sooner detached ourselves from a good than we attach 
ourselves to another with the same ardour ; and that 
without changing our unfortunate character, we for 
the most part merely change our object, transforming 
our natural affections, transporting temporal goods into 
spiritual ones, that we usually love in relation to our¬ 
selves more than to God. Now this new attachment is 
the more harmful in that, since it appears holy and 
praiseworthy, the heart gives itself up to it without a 
struggle, without thought and even with an ardour and 
zeal with which we feel very satisfied, because we regard 
it as true zeal for our salvation and perfection. Yet this 
deep and ardent zeal often comes merely from the same 
background of attachment to holy things that we see 
in worldly people for profane things. In fact, how 
many people do we not see who are so attached to 
their own will in all their pious practices, so jealous for 
the slightest of their spiritual consolations, either 
interior or exterior, that if God permits the slightest 
disturbance of them, they will be as troubled and 
anxious and grief-stricken and bear the same ill-humour 
as worldly people do in everything that disturbs their 
own amusements. In this matter there are other more 
profound and delicate attachments which produce very 
bad effects and the relation of which would surprise you. 

Q. I beg you, indicate something of them to me 
at least. 

A. As self-love, wherever it enters by a true attach¬ 
ment insinuates subtly all the various movements of its 
passions ; so we see, say the mystics, in many people, 
spiritual ambition, spiritual avarice, spiritual sensuality, 
and a thousand other irregular feelings springing from 
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this self-love, which attaches to and appropriates all 
things ; hence its true designation of £ self-love . 5 Hence 
the Bishop of Meaux , 1 speaking of spiritual detachment, 
thoroughly agreed with S. Francis de Sales that c follow¬ 
ing the advice of the Holy Apostle, as soon as we have 
put off the garments of the old Adam, we are to put on 
the habits of the new man, that is to say, of Jesus Christ, 
for having renounced all—yes, even the affection to 
virtues, neither desiring, of these or of other things, a 
larger portion than God’s will intends—we must put 
on again divers affections, and perhaps the very same 
which we have renounced and resigned ; but we must 
now put them on again not because they are agreeable, 
profitable, honourable to us, and proper to content the 
love we have for ourselves, but because they are agree¬ 
able to God, profitable to his honour, and destined to 
his glory .’ 2 

Q. How is it then that certain spirituals are scandal¬ 
ized at hearing it said that we must detach ourselves 
from all spiritual things, from divine things as well as 
human ? 

A. Because they have never read that little book, 
the Imitation , which says or implies it in a hundred 
places ; 3 there are even several entire chapters on this 

1 Instruction , p. 559. 

* Love of God , Book IX, Ch. XVI. 

8 See, among other passages, Book III, Ch. XXV : 

* Think not therefore that thou hast found true peace if thou 
feelest no burthen ,• nor that then all is well, if thou hast to 
withstand no adversary; nor that thou hast attained to per¬ 
fection if all things are done according to thine inclination : 
neither then think thyself anything great, nor imagine thyself 
to be especially beloved ; if thou experience great devotion and 
sweetness ; for it is not in such things that a true lover of virtue 
is known; nor does the progress and perfection of man consist 
in these things. 

In what then, O Lord ? 

In offering thyself with thy whole heart to the divine will; 
in not seeking the things that are thine whether in little or great, 
in time or in eternity ; so that with the same equal countenance 
thou mayest continue the giving of thanks, both in prosperity 
and in adversity, by weighing all things in an equal balance. 
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mystic death, which is nothing else than the total 
detachment of oneself in order to become attached to 
God alone by pure faith and pure spirit, loving every¬ 
thing or chiefly in relation to him. 

Q. Must we preach to everybody this detachment 
from all spiritual things ? 

A. This detachment should only be preached to the 
persons we are referring to ; people of the world have 
entirely opposite dispositions in this matter ; they well 
realize, both in the books which speak of it and in 
sermons in which a few words are spoken of it incident¬ 
ally, that these words are not for them ; the imper¬ 
fections of those who have such attachments would be 
true perfection for them ; that is why in the thirty- 
fourth and last article of the Conference of Issy 1 it is 
expressly stated that ‘ both beginners and perfect must 
be led each in his own path by different rules, and that 
the latter understand more exaltedly and more funda¬ 
mentally the Christian truths.’ Otherwise this detach¬ 
ment is not in the least indifference to salvation or 
eternal good, for it consists exactly in detaching oneself 
so much as is necessary from them in order to love 
them much more for God and because he wishes it than 
for us and our own interest. 

Q. But does not S. Paul counsel all Christians to 
sigh perpetually for the most perfect gifts of God, to 
strive perpetually to acquire all virtues, all sanctity, 
aspiring always to the high places of this heavenly 
kingdom ? 

If thou shouldest como to be so valiant and long suffering in 
hope, that when inward consolation is withdrawn thou canst 
prepare thy heart to suffer still more : and when thou dost not 
justify thyself as if thou oughtest not to suffer such great things ; 
but aeknowledgest my justice in all my appointments and praisest 
my holy name ; then it is that thou walkest in the true and right 
way of peace ; and mayest hope without any doubt, to see my 
face again with great joy. And if thou shouldest arrive at an 
entire contempt of thyself : know that then thou shalt enjoy an 
abundance of peace as far as is possible in this sojourn on earth.’ 

1 Instruction , p. 344. 
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A. Doubtless we must do all this, but in God’s way, 
attaching ourselves to him alone, loving nothing apart 
from him, but all in him and for him, attributing nothing, 
either entirely or principally to ourselves ; because he 
wishes and merits that we love him more than all 
creation, either divine or human, and more than 
ourselves, without, however, ceasing to love ourselves 
with a subordinate love . 1 

Q. But is this love, so detached from ourselves, 
bearing no relation to ourselves, the pure love of the 
perfect alone ? 

A. Yes, when it is c in a certain continuous, habitual 
and dominating exercise , 5 says Bossuet; but in itself 
it is the love common to all, for there are no two kinds 
of love, and the difference is only in degree. Now see 
where and to what degree this prelate urges us with a 
view to perfect detachment from all our interests : c The 
work of perfection , 5 he says, c is to keep ourselves always 
in movement, so as to attribute (he does not say spiritual 
goods, the means of salvation, but) our salvation and 
beatitude to the glory of God . 5 This, he adds, is what 
he has always taught us in the Instruction sur les etats 
d'Oraison , guided by the words of S. Paul , 2 who tells us 
to refer our salvation to the glory of God and to the 
praise of his grace ; that is, by loving our salvation, 
our beatitude, much more for the glory of God and the 
praise of his grace, than for the great interest we obtain 
from it. After such a decision, especially from the 
soundest possible bishop on the subject of false spirituality, 
to what good should all Christians who aspire and 
should aspire to perfection feel themselves justified in 

1 ‘ Pure love which we might imagine disinterested from our 
own good can be nothing but illusion. But we can so detach 
ourselves from ourselves as to love ourselves in God and for 
God, to attribute to him all our happiness, and desire it for his 
glory, that is, to honour his magnificence in his own children.’ 
(Bossuet : Avertissement , IV, p. 234.) ‘ Nothing is pure or 

perfect, which bears some taint of self-interest.’ (Imitation, 
Book III, Ch. LXIX.) 8 Ephes. i, 6. 
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attaching themselves ? on what graces, or consolations 
or favours of God or good works should they justifiably 
allow themselves to make the least reflection of com¬ 
placency, the smallest return of self-love ? Since all must 
necessarily be attributed to God, and we should love all 
things chiefly in relation to him ; for he is absolutely 
the last end of everything . 1 

Q. But is not this a too exalted, or at least a rather 
refined, spirituality? 

A . Our Bishops think very differently, for they 
expressly declared in Article XVII, at Issy , 2 that ‘all 
the reflections we make on our actions and on the gifts 
we have received, either to gratify our self-love, or to 
seek human support in it, or merely to occupy ourselves 
with ourselves, are bad and dangerous reflections , 5 

1 * Indifference to salvation is an error of the false mystics. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ descended from heaven in order to glorify 
God by the salvation of our souls. When we ask in the Lord’s 
Prayer for the kingdom of God to come, it is doubtless our 
salvation also that we have in view. The Psalmist positively 
declares that he has inclined his heart to perform God’s precepts 
because of the reward : Propter retributionem. 

1 What does the priest do when every day he offers the divine 
sacrifice at the altar, if not to ask through the holy victim for the 
grace of salvation ? Ut mihi et illis proficiat ad salutem. It must 
not be forgotten that hope is an obligatory theological virtue. Now 
the object of hope is salvation—when then S. Paul wished to be 
anathema to his brethren; when S. Teresa tells us that “ souls 
possessed with love would joyfully suffer complete annihilation 
if the destruction of their being could contribute to the glory of 
their immortal Bridegroom ” ; these pious sentiments show the 
ardour of the love which filled these great saints, but with¬ 
out prejudice to the hope of salvation which was rooted in 
the depths of their hearts. The Bishops and Doctors at the 
Conference of Issy formulated thus their Fifth Proposition : 
“ All Christians in all states , though not at all moments, are 
obliged to wish, to desire and to ask explicitly for eternal salvation, 
as a thing which God wills and wills that we should will for his 
glory alone .” And their Ninth Proposition declares that: “It is 
not permitted to a Christian to be indifferent to his salvation, 
nor to the things related to it : holy Christian indifference 
concerns the events of this life (except sin) and the dispensation 
of spiritual consolation or aridity.” ’ (Instruction, Book IX, 
pp. 338 and 591 ; Book X, p. 642.) 

a Instruction, p. 341. 
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which obviously does not in the least exclude salutary 
and necessary reflections. 

Q. This being so, when God deigns to enlighten 
particularly the interior persons of whom you speak 
on such an important and little-known truth, what do 
they find in their actions, their words, their feelings, 
their interior acts ? 

A. Nothing, they tell us, but an abyss of misery 
and corruption, which perpetually manifests itself in 
bad and dangerous returns on themselves, as natural 
and almost as frequent as breathing. By a divine light 
God does inside us, says Fr. Surin, what the sun’s rays do 
outside us, when penetrating the glass of the window 
they reveal wherever they fall a countless multitude of 
dancing atoms, which before were not seen. Happy is 
he whom God deigns to enlighten thus as to the infinite 
wretchedness of his interior ! How soon will he not be 
cured of the subtle poison of self-esteem, of secret pre¬ 
sumption and secret complacency in himself! What 
depths of disregard of self and humility will he find in 
this knowledge from experience of an impenetrable 
abyss of corruption, that he never thought he bore in 
his bosom. 

Q. What does God do to purify good souls of this 
unseen mass of corruption and of attachments of self- 
will disguised and spiritualized ? 

A . After he has made them realize its presence, 
which is in itself a step towards the cure ; after leaving 
them for some little time to groan under this humiliating 
burden, which is a step in the cure, he puts them to new 
and terrible trials, just as we put gold in the crucible 
to purify it more and more, Tanquam aurum in fornace 
probavit electos Dominus. He makes them pass, says 
Scripture, through the water and fire of all kinds of 
interior tribulations and hardships ; so that (say the 
mystics), as the repetition of these ordeals is the in¬ 
fallible sign of the impurities which still remain in the 
heart, so the greatness of these trials is the ordinary 
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sign of the great purifications which God wills to effect 
in the soul, and thus of the eminent degree of union 
and sanctity to which he wishes to raise her. 

Q. How must they bear these new trials in order 
to get such great fruits from them ? 

A. More or less like those of the first kind, with 
complete abandonment, and no reserve, since it is only 
reserve with God that stops the current of his grace, 
and his divine operations ; with entire confidence in 
God alone, for when we go to seek consolation or support 
elsewhere, this new uprising of self-love prolongs the 
trials and necessitates further ones. 

Q. What is the chief and most obvious effect of these 
new purifications, effected by the new detachment from 
all our most disguised and spiritualized interests ? 

A. It is the disinterestedness of perfect love, which 
delivers us from the slavery of self-love, from its unquiet 
urgings, from its grievous troubles, from its endless 
fears about everything concerning our greatest interests, 
the salvation of the soul, advancement, progress, eternal 
beatitude , 1 for if we seek thenceforth entirely or chiefly 
the holy will of God, we nobly abandon all the success 
of our quest to him. It is only in this total abandon¬ 
ment, says Bossuet, that we find in God complete peace 
of the heart, and the assurance of salvation ; 4 for it is 
only by putting it into such sure hands that we can 
have assurance ; our will being weakness and incon¬ 
stancy itself, it is necessary to sink it in that of God 
himself, for he is firm, unshakable and almighty 5 ; 
thus it happens that those souls who have attained this 
state of abandonment count among the greatest graces 
of God that of abandoning to him at last all their 
spiritual and eternal interests as their temporal ones, 
realizing, they tell us, in what extreme peril their 
salvation would be if God gave up to them the greater 
part of its care and success. It is thus infinitely better 
that they should be in his hands, and that the work of 
1 Instruction , Book X, § 18, p. 640. 
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salvation should depend especially on God, rather than 
on their miserable will, their feeble liberty, which in 
themselves cause them to tremble and would give them 
cause for fear and despair, were they not supported 
and constantly sustained by firm confidence in the will 
of God. O God ! how wonderfully harmonious are 
thy divine perfections, and how in accord with our true 
interests ; for if on the one hand thy sovereignty over all 
thy creatures necessitates our blind surrender to all 
thou art pleased to do to us, in time or in eternity, on the 
other hand thy sovereign goodness makes us find in 
thee constantly and with holy certainty all that with 
respect and confidence we were able to abandon 
completely. 

Q,. After this heroic renunciation of self and this 
entire surrender to God, we have surely no more to do 
than to perfect ourselves in it; for what new renuncia¬ 
tion could there be to make ? What other attachment 
to sacrifice ? 

A . The most delicate, the most continual, that which 
is least recognized and dearest to the heart, still remains ; 
it is what the mystics call the attachment to the pro¬ 
prietary use of the faculties. 

Q. First explain to me this mystical phrase, for in 
all the sciences one invariably begins with an explanation 
of their special terms. 

A . The powers of the soul are merely, as you know, 
the three talents received from God, mind, under¬ 
standing and will, to be entirely used for his honour, 
and in the way which shall please him ; attachment to 
their proprietary use consists in never wishing to use them 
for God, but always according to our intentions, in 
subjection to our own will, following our particular 
inclination, rather than that of God. With these good 
souls the attachment to the spirit of self-ownership 
(propriete) consists in never being willing to employ them 
except in our own way, in accordance with our own taste, 
though always, no doubt, for God’s sake, rather than 
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in accordance with God’s taste, God’s will. This is, in 
the case of these good souls, their exercise of the spirit 
of self-ownership, their real independence even, in their 
usage of the holiest of their powers already consecrated 
God in the matter of their actions, but not in the manner 
of their performance. Now God wants everything, as 
he merits everything. 

Q,. Whence could arise such a small reservation in 
such great sacrifices? 

A. We can well understand the principle of it if we 
know the depths of man’s heart, but we shall never 
understand the extreme and continual difficulty of this 
last renunciation without having often attempted it. 
You must know that self-love fears nothing so much as 
its complete destruction, and wishes always to live a 
little for itself, and therefore cuts down as much as 
possible its sacrifices for God, using continually with 
him a thousand small reservations in which it can find 
its food and its life, and finding some personal advantage, 
or rather some reserves, it can appropriate to itself, 
while still belonging to God. But divine love, which 
wishes to reign alone in the human heart, ceaselessly 
pursues its mortal enemy; thus this jealous Love, 
not content with having stripped us of all excessive 
attachment to the use of our own powers by the con¬ 
tinual reference it demands, still wishes that the actual 
manner of attributing all to it should depend only on 
his divine choice, on his pure spirit and grace, with a 
continual dependence, not only in the interior acts of 
our powers but even in the manner of performing those 
acts ; for often God wishes them to be exercised in one 
fashion and we in another. 

Q. What is this fashion and what are these interior 
acts which God demands from certain souls, and what is 
that which the remains of their self-love wishes to retain 
and appropriate? 

A. God usually desires in their progress a totally 
different use of their powers from that of the beginning. 
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Thus he usually asks them only for simple but real 
dispositions of the mind and heart to will what he wills 
and in the manner he wills it. But this remnant of self- 
love, dissatisfied with the simplicity and unity of these 
direct acts, extremely, and continually, reluctant to 
remain in their exercise when they are unseen or very 
confusedly perceived, wishes always to return to the old 
practice, with reflective acts, conscious and very sensible, 
in which it finds some little satisfaction for itself, which 
is its last resource and of which it wishes never to strip 
itself, for in it is the last human support that can sustain 
this little thread of personal and natural life which we 
should lose so as to live only in Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with a new, supernatural and wholly divine life. That 
is why in Article XVII, already quoted, our Bishops 
absolutely condemned as c evil and dangerous every 
reflective act, every return to oneself with which one 
seeks to gratify self-love or to make onself a human 
support . 1 

Cl- Is it possible to know why God usually wills this 
simplicity of acts for souls ? 

A . The first reason given by the mystics is that the 
most perfect renunciation and entire death to oneself 
are found in this simplicity of acts ; from which also 
at the very time of prayer,—when the soul is dry and 
without relish, for at this time one feels merely torn 
from oneself, finding no longer anything of that which 
is the tangible life of the mind and the heart,—there 
springs neither the sweetness of simple recollection nor 
the consolation of reflective and conscious acts on which 
one leaned formerly ; so rare it is to find souls sufficiently 
dead to themselves to wish for no other support than 
God himself, in the darkness and nakedness of faith. 
The second reason, they continue, is that the less a soul 
multiplies itself by the multiplicity of reflective acts, 
and the more, on the other hand, it simplifies itself by 
the simplicity of direct acts, the less disharmony there 

1 Instruction, p. 341. 
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is between it and the single and simple being of God to 
which it should be united. The more it is stripped of all 
that is sensible ( which state is called the nudity of the spirit 
and of faith), the more it approaches the pure spirit of 
God ; the more perfect its union with it consequently is, 
since thenceforth there is less of a barrier between them ; 
and it is at this precise moment that one perfectly 
understands the whole sense of that mystic sentence in 
the Imitation : i Forsake all and thou shalt find all .’ 1 
If you have further questions, keep them for the next 
dialogue, for this one is already too long. 

1 ‘ Son, thou canst not possess perfect liberty ; unless thou 
wholly deny thyself. . . .For that shall perish utterly ; which 
proceeds not from God. Take this short and perfect word. 
Forsake all and thou shalt find all : leave thy desires ; and thou 
shalt find rest. Consider this well; and when thou hast put it 
in practice thou wilt understand all things. 

Lord, this is not the work of one day, nor child’s play ; nay, 
in this short sentence is included the whole perfection of the 
religious. 

Son, thou must not be turned back nor presently cast down 
when thou hearest what the way of the perfect is ; but thou 
shouldst rather be incited to higher things ; or at least sigh after 
these with an earnest desire. Would it were so with thee and 
that thou wert come so far that thou wert no longer a lover of 
thyself; but didst stand wholly at my back, and that of the 
father whom I have set over thee : then wouldst thou be greatly 
pleasing to me, and all thy life would pass in joy and peace. 
Thou hast yet many things to forsake; and unless thou give 
them up to me without reserve ; thou shalt not attain to that 
which thou demandest. I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried 
in the fire that thou mayest be made rich ; that is heavenly 
wisdom which treads underfoot all lower things.’ (Imitation, 
Book III, Ch. XXXII.) 

‘ Behold my God and my all. What would I have more : and 
what greater happiness can I desire ? 0 savoury and sweet word, 
but to him who loves the Word; not the world nor the things 
that are in the world. My God and my all. Enough is said to 
him who understands ; and to repeat it often delightful to him 
who loves. For when thou art present all things yield delight; 
but when thou art absent, all things cause loathing. Thou 
givest tranquillity to the heart and great peace ; and festal 
gladness.* (Imitation, Book III, Ch. XXXIV.) 
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The same subject continued 

Q,. From what you have said of these great strippings 
of the soul and of its spiritual nudity, would it not seem 
from appearances that instead of advancing one goes 
back? 

A. The most common and dangerous error to the 
souls in question is that of believing that one only 
advances in the ways of perfection as one acquires more 
sensible devotion, more facility and inclination towards 
all the practices and the ordinary acts of piety, as one 
is sensibly enriched by all kinds of graces, favours and 
heavenly gifts. I admit that the progress of beginners 
usually takes place in this way ; but the progress of 
advanced persons often takes place quite differently by 
this way of stripping and of death to all created things, 
that is, all which is not God, however divine it is other¬ 
wise ; so that these souls shall not finally fall into 
grievous discouragement by that very thing which 
should encourage them, they must know that in their 
way it is nearly always by appearing to become poorer 
that they become richer in the sight of God, by the 
divine union which grows with poverty of spirit and the 
bareness of faith. ‘ It is this perfect poverty of spirit 
(Bossuet tells us , 1 Cassian says) which made David 
say : “ The poor and needy will praise thee.” 5 It is 
also in this way again, that Bossuet 2 with many Fathers 
and great doctors, understood these words of the 
Gospel : * Blessed are the poor in spirit . 5 

&• But one sees and has seen so many holy souls 

1 Instruction , p. 465. • Ibid., p. 463. 
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enriched with graces, with sensible favours, sometimes 
even with the most splendid gifts. 

A. Doubtless ; but only after passing through all 
the degrees of renunciation, poverty and death to all 
things ; or else, by an extraordinary effect of his 
Almighty grace, without making them pass through 
real and perceptible poverty, God placed them at once 
in a complete nakedness of spirit and heart; but it is 
perhaps more difficult to be thus poor of spirit in the 
midst of spiritual riches, than to be poor in heart 
among temporal riches. 

Q. And when souls are reduced or called to this 
blessed poverty and simplicity of spirit, as Bossuet 
calls it , 1 how should they habitually behave before God ? 

A. With a continual alertness to hear and follow 
simply the various movements of grace without ever 
wishing either to anticipate it, or to act in any other 
way than it inspires, nor to go further than they 
lead. This requires an unimaginable attention and 
faith. 

Q. Should they await a particular movement in the 
matter of the duties of their state ? 

A. It would be a gross error to think this, for every 
common or particular duty is the signified will of God, 
and must be exactly and faithfully performed. Common 
grace, which is never lacking, is enough for this, and 
nobody will perform it better, since these persons are 
wont to do all things in a most purified light, and with 
an interior spirit which the others have not. 

Q. In what then does this continual waiting for the 
spirit of God and his grace particularly consist? 

A, In no longer seeking within oneself to be occupied 
with God in the old way, according to their own choice, 
their own will, in a sensible, consoling and satisfying 
manner ; but bearing themselves before him in a simple 
disposition to harmonize moment by moment with what 
he wishes or does not wish ; in a word, to bear them- 
1 Instruction , p. 468. 
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selves in a simple attitude of waiting that the Prophet 
King so well expressed by his comparison with a servant 
who keeps his eyes always fixed on his mistress , 1 not 
through zeal and desire to act, but just so as to be ready 
for action ; not, again, awaiting the moment to take 
flight in its natural activity, but repressing it all the time, 
in order to be simply disposed to obey the least flicker of 
the eyelid ; this counsel can hurt no one, since it is 
only souls of this degree that can practise it, or even 
understand it. 

Q. What great good do the persons in this way who 
know how to rest as they should in these interior dispo¬ 
sitions with these simple attitudes of waiting draw from 
this ? 

A. These goods are inexplicable. God finds a soul 
so bereft of all its own will, even in the use of its most 
holy powers ; a soul in which he sees nothing decided, 
nothing of its own choice, but a simple desire that the 
Holy Ghost should act in it and with it, according to 
his holy will and good pleasure, and he then operates 
with the simple co-operation of the soul, without the 
least obstacle, in the way which he alone knows to be 
the most suitable to all the dispositions of a heart so 
upright, so simple, so dead to itself, so full of confidence 
and complete surrender. 

Q. Is it easy to remain long in these interior dis¬ 
positions, in this simple attitude of expectancy ? 

A. Every time we feel ourselves actually called 
thereto by a distinct attraction, apart from the general 
call ; his savour and sweetness retain us without 
difficulty during our other exterior occupations, more 
or less as during the time of prayer ; and to withdraw 
from this way, by an interior action of our own choice, 
after our old manner, we must be either very badly 
taught, or very jealous for our liberty and faithless to 
grace. But when there is nothing more than the 
general call to this way with an unmortified activity of 
1 Ps. cxxii. 
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spirit or with much boredom and a thousand vain fears 
of wasting time, in order to be constantly faithful to the 
grace of this state, in these painful and rather frequent 
circumstances, a heroic courage is necessary, or an 
abandonment to God which is perfect and so rare that 
the Venerable Mother de Chantal had not attained it 
when she complained thus to her holy director : ‘ I 
realize that I try too often to make acts of union, and 
that it would be better to remain simply united to 
God ; this causes me interior reproaches, and these 
infidelities are very hurtful to me . 5 

You will realize from this how constant fidelity to 
the grace of this state must be difficult at times, even to 
those souls which have already made the greatest 
progress. 

Q,. Whence comes this great difficulty? 

A. From some unhappy remains of disproportionate 
love for oneself; for it always comes either because of 
the love of liberty which is impatient at seeing the soul 
captive and, as it were, in chains, in simple interior 
dispositions, which seem to it like a very prison ; or 
because of the natural activity which, breathing only 
action and movement, cannot long be content with 
simply waiting ; or through attachment to our own will 
which before it has been tamed, regards as intolerable 
slavery all dependence on another’s will, especially 
when it is lasting, or from attachment to our own spirit, 
which counts as nothing anything that does not happen 
according to its experience, and as time lost that time 
which is used contrary to the demands of our senses ; 
or, lastly, from deep attachment to a small thread of 
natural life which rarely breaks, because it costs too 
much to renounce for ever all individual action of the 
mind and heart, which is the natural life of both of 
them. These are the sources of the various degrees of 
infidelity to the graces of this state, in which, having 
protested a hundred times to God that we were sur¬ 
rendering ourselves completely to him, and depending 
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in all things only on his spirit and his grace, we yet do not 
cease in many circumstances to take ourselves up 
again, in order not to be completely dead to self-love, 
until we have no longer anything on which we can 
know ourselves to be of good will and praise ourselves 
for, ‘ which is thanking oneself, and not God,’ says 
Bossuet . 1 

Q. How, and on what pretext, do these unhappy 
self-seeking movements which hinder complete death to 
ourselves arise? 

A. It comes through our withdrawing from the path 
of simplicity on a hundred different pretexts ; some 
people say it is in order to arouse themselves to pious 
sentiments ; they then do it either with great effort, or 
at the wrong time, or against inspiration : they do this 
so that they may always touch something perceptible 
to the senses, poverty of spirit, nakedness of faith, being 
to them as insipid as the manna of the desert to the 
wicked Israelites. Others say that they do this to regain 
their old fervour by taking up again their old practices ; 
but God now wants something more simple, more 
perfect: yet the other things are more to their taste, 
and they thus resume them either partly or wholly, 
despite the futility which, as a punishment of God, they 
have often experienced despite the counsel of their 
directors. Then too, without the appearance of this 
tangible resource, so far from being content with them¬ 
selves they would feel very discontented. Others 
again say : should we not know where we are and what 
we are doing ? Hence, in spite of frequent interior 
reproaches, these endless reflections which merely 
disturb our peace while we wish to be assured of every¬ 
thing. Again, this is because 4 nature, still very much 
alive in them, cries for assurance ceaselessly, while 
grace cries for abandonment to God, if we wish to find 
true assurance . 52 In a word, can we not say that most 
of them seek only these miserable human supports, 
1 Instruction, p. 45G. 2 Ibid., Book X, § 18. 
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(condemned in Article XVII of Issy), since they appear 
to value more the perceptible acts which they themselves 
perform which are reflective and distinctly perceived 
than the holy and simple dispositions in which God 
places them, and in which he wishes them to stay in 
peace until further orders; that is, until he makes them 
feel new touches of his grace, or permits them to en¬ 
kindle themselves, but without too much urgency or 
trouble. 

Q,. What is the result of the frequent seeking of these 
human supports, which are so well dis g ui sed ? 

A. They lead us ceaselessly to feed or revive our 
self-love, occupying ourselves nearly always, at bottom, 
with ourselves, instead of being occupied solely with 
God, in the way he signifies to the soul and makes known 
by way of her directors. For he calls the soul to this 
new life in which, according to S. Paul, we should be 
truly dead to all and buried with Jesus Christ, and in 
which, according to the mystics, we should be lost in 
God in order to lead henceforth an entirely supernatural 
and divine life. 

Q_. How does this death to self operate, this losing 
ourselves in God to lead a new life in him ? 

A. It leads to forgetting ourselves and being occupied 
entirely with God, or always in relation to him ; from 
which it gradually results, and that through different 
effects of grace, that we come not only to understand 
but to experience, to feel strongly that, on the one hand, 
living for ourselves and relating all things to ourselves, 
as the old man did, is at bottom merely a bitter and 
continual slavery, for in holding to all things, and 
wishing all things for oneself, we become slaves to all 
things, and all the more enslaved as we hold to all things ; 
on the other hand, that living for God, and relating 
everything to God, as the ‘ new man * would do is 
holding to God himself alone, for time and eternity ; 
this is the supernatural and divine life, in which we find 
by and in Jesus Christ the perfect liberty of the children 
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of God, with perfect repose in our present life, and all 
the assurance we can have for eternity. 

Q. Where does this happy twofold experience lead ? 

A. To another more perfect and rapturous one, 
which consists not so much in knowing, by the deep 
knowledge of faith, as in experiencing, by the sweetest 
sentiments of the heart, that God animates our soul 
more than it animates our body, that he is its light and 
its life, and thus the soul of our soul; in fact, God is 
all mine, as I should be all his. I therefore abandon this 
old and cursed ego, I put my God in its place, owing him 
a greater love than myself; he will thus be henceforth 
my true self in which alone I live, since we only live 
really in the sole object of our affections ; but what 
do I say ? O Lord, could we ever live more truly 
for ourselves than in living for thee ? O consoling 
thought ! but I will not linger over it, for it might 
waken the old love of the accursed ego, and I want 
none other to be dear to me than thou alone, O Lord ! 
who art all mine, as I am and would be thine. 

Q. Do souls in this way often make such pronounced 
acts, so deliberately reflective ? 

A. Whenever God gives them the movement and 
the facility ; this movement comes to an end through a 
noble renunciation of the sweet consolation of these 
tender approaches to God, they return to themselves 
and rest in peace, are absorbed in their simple ordinary 
dispositions, only to emerge when and in what way it 
shall please God, as vessels returned to port do not 
leave it until a favourable wind blows. 

Q,. What has made them so supple, so pliant in the 
hands of God ? 

A. It was necessary for this that all their own wishes, 
even in the use of the most holy of their powers, should 
be thwarted ten thousand times, broken, beaten down 
and taken prisoner under the will of God alone ; that 
great emptiness of the spirit, long sustained and of 
frequent intervals, should have almost stifled their 
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natural activity ; that long and terrible impotence to 
perform the slightest reflective or distinctly perceived 
act should have forced them to seek in the higher part 
of the soul alone, the direct acts of their simple dispo¬ 
sitions, and taught them to be content when it pleases 
God thus to reduce their souls to great poverty and 
nakedness of spirit; with regard to many others, 
they have had to pass through many other temptations, 
through a hundred interior agonies. 

Q. What do you call interior agonies ? 

A. Impressions of terror like those of a dying man 
who continually thinks he is going to expire ; which 
happens always by a special grace, but without clear 
knowledge or conscious feeling : we are interiorly urged 
to abandon ourselves to God in the profound obscurity 
of faith, where there seems to remain no inward support 
to sustain the soul in her agony as she sees the fearful 
abysses of this terrible abandonment; for it seems at 
such moments that one is about to be precipitated, 
engulfed and lost no one knows where, and even destroyed 
by some invisible hand ; a feeling of terror as fearful as 
that of a man from whom, in the midst of a vast sea, 
the single plank which was his support and his last 
resource is snatched from him. Those who, far from 
passing through these impressions of terror, of mortal 
agony, of interior annihilation, have not even been 
led up to the beginning of this terrible journey nor 
even to the strait of pure abandonment in pure faith, 
with no kind of distinctly seen support, cannot even 
understand what it means ; thus it is not for them, but 
for certain others that these words are spoken : ‘ May 
God ever be praised for his wondrous operations in 
souls , 9 as the Bishop of Meaux well said 1 on a similar 
subject. 

Q. When God gives to souls movement and facility 
for acts so expressly reflective or sensibly marked, are 
they performed in the usual way ? 

1 Instruction , p. 581. 
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A. No, most often they are performed in a very 
special manner, that S. Francis de Sales so well explained 
to one of his daughters : £ Let your acts henceforth be, 
as it were, spun, strained, distilled at the point of the 
spirit; thus will they penetrate further into the sub¬ 
stance of your soul, which you will experience if you are 
simple and docile . 5 This is so true that one sees souls 
who after conversations with God could not remember 
a single act of them (except on occasions of zeal when 
God recalls it to them), so much did everything pass 
from spirit to spirit, in a manner very remote from the 
senses. 

Q. How then can one be certain that they are 
performing explicit acts of faith, hope, charity, con¬ 
trition, thanksgiving, petition, etc., all of them acts 
which should, you said, according to Bossuet, be made 
at a suitable time? 

A . Hear how he himself, in conjunction with the 
other Bishops, explained it in Article XIII :* ‘In the 
most perfect life and prayer, all these acts are united in 
love alone, so much that it inspires all the virtues and 
directs their exercise, as S. Paul says : “ Charity beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endur- 
eth all things . 55 5 In this state one might say the same of 
any other Christian acts, the distinct exercise of which 
is prescribed and legislated for, though they are not 
always sensibly and distinctly perceived. This is a very 
clear and consoling solution for these souls or those who 
direct them. 

Q. No doubt many favours are received in this state 
of perfect prayer ? 

A. As you must be careful not to believe with the 
Quietists that there are any absolutely perfect people, 
I think you must be talking merely of those who have 
begun to enter truly into the great contest of the per¬ 
fection of the holy, where the most perfect have to 
advance ever, even till the last moment of the longest 
1 Instruction , p. 340. 
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life. Now at the beginning of this new and supernatural 
life one receives inexplicable favours. For the divine 
nature, infinitely more communicative than the light of 
the sun, which sheds itself in every place where there are 
no obstacles, loves nothing so much as to shine in all 
the souls which are detached enough to receive its 
divine effusions without corrupting them by the confusion 
of reflections or of pride or of self-love. 

d- Are these favours and consolations similar to the 
first ? 

A. They are as different as the state of these souls is 
different from their first state ; for everything is arranged 
and proportioned with an admirable wisdom, which 
gives sensible consolation to those who, being still among 
their senses, would not be able to appreciate other 
consolations ; but when through progressing in spirit 
by pure faith, one is simplified and spiritualized, then 
one receives these spiritual, divine and heavenly interior 
joys, which are thus called the pure delights of the spirit 
and of pure love, since it is only pure love which causes 
them, and pure spirit which enjoys them ; just as they 
alone enjoy them who are able to understand them, 
to speak well of them and indeed sustain them ; for 
often they are torrents of pleasure which engulf our 
hearts by the excess of the spirit over the body. 

d- How does this purification and refinement of 
taste take place ? 

A. Very much in the same way as one purifies and 
refines the taste of an animal and earthly man according 
to the world. When we wish to inspire in him a taste 
for the pleasures of the mind, as they say, it is by depriv¬ 
ing him of his former old satisfactions, for which we 
gradually substitute satisfactions of a new kind. 

d* Is it the same in the case of lights that enlighten 
the mind ? 

A. Everything happens in the same proportion as 
in our present state ; for if you except in certain persons 
occasional moments of dazzling light, which give them 
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a deep insight into the things which are mysterious to 
us, they are for the most part in the spirit admittedly 
penetrating and efficient lights, but not bright ; wholly 
divine lights, but as to feeling almost imperceptible, 
lights which nevertheless guide, rule and direct all 
things, which uphold us in trials, and by which we see 
ourselves to have been enlightened and sustained almost 
without knowing how, or whence. For it is by an in¬ 
visible hand, in which for the flight of evil and the 
practice of good we find a firmer support, more constant 
than in all our past fervours, since it is the one light 
of faith in God which never varies as all other things do. 

Q. And is it the same with interior peace ? 

A. Certainly, for by growing and deepening this 
peace finally becomes deep as the lowest depths of the 
sea ; it no longer dwells in the senses ; raised high above 
them, as S. Paul said , 16 it surpasses all feelings : Pax Dei 
quae exsuperat omnem sensum custodiat corda vestra et intelli - 
gentias vestras .’ Where then must we seek it ? At the 
bottom of the heart, continues the apostle, and in the 
supreme intelligence, or, as the mystics put it, in the 
centre of the soul, at the point of the spirit; it is a peace 
of unshakable rest, I will not say amid human revo¬ 
lutions, to which one is now hardly sensitive, but in the 
midst of all interior vicissitudes. For it is founded on 
unreserved surrender to the supreme will of God, with 
perfect confidence in his all-powerful goodness. 

Q. Does the advancement and progress of souls take 
place in the way and in the order that has been said ? 

A. Only ordinarily, and in relation to persons of 
constant faithfulness ; but apart from the fact that God 
changes all things when it pleases him, being able to 
mingle all things without confusing them, and overturn 
them without disorder, there are so few constantly 
faithful persons that in order to accommodate himself 
to our weakness and our wretchedness, according to the 
ordinary rules of his providence and the gentleness of 
1 Philipp, iv, 6. 
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his government, God is often obliged by our changes to 
alter his own interior conduct, varying the impressions 
of grace in a hundred ways, but always so mercifully 
that these changing impressions help to the perfection of 
the chosen even in the midst of the most pitiful unfaith¬ 
fulness and straying ; therefore with him and like him 
without changing the essential part of each one’s way 
many must be led at the same time as beginners, pro¬ 
ficient and advanced souls, according as at one point or 
another they share in these three different states. But 
the accurate distinguishing of this is the business of 
directors ; our duty is blind and humble obedience 
which can never lead astray him who obeys the minister 
of God as God himself . 1 


1 Lord, what is my confidence which I have in this life : or 
what my greatest comfort amongst all things which are seen under 
heaven ? Is it not thou, O Lord my God, whose mercies are 
without number ? Where was it ever well with me absent from 
thee ? Or when could things go ill with me when thou wast 
present ? ... Where thou art there is heaven : and there is 

death and hell where thou art not. Thou art my longing, 
and therefore I must need sigh after thee, cry and entreat. In 
short I cannot fully trust in any one to bring me more seasonable 
help in my necessities ; save only in thee, my God. Thou art 
my hope, thou my confidence ; thou my comforter and most 
faithful in all things. . . . Even though thou expose me to 
various temptations and adversities : yet all this thou ordainest 
for my good ; yet who art wont to prove thy beloved servants a 
thousand ways. And in this proving of me thou oughtest no 
less to be loved and praised ; than if thou wert to fill mo with 
heavenly consolations. In thee therefore, Lord God, I put all my 
hope and refuge ; on thee I repose all my tribulation and 
anguish ; . . . Thou therefore art the end of all good, the height 
of life, and the depth of all that can be uttered; and to trust 
in thee above all things is the greatest comfort of thy servants. 
Bless and sanctify my soul with thy heavenly blessing, that it 
may be made thy holy habitation and the seat of thy eternal 
glory : and in what thou hast deigned to make thy temple let 

nothing be found which may offend the eyes of thy majesty. . . . 

Protect and keep the soul of thy poor servant amidst so many 
perils of this corruptible life ; and direct him with the fellowship 
of thy grace through the path of peace to the country of ever¬ 
lasting light. Amen.’ (. Imitation , Book III, Ch. LIX.) 


CONCLUSION 


£L What is the principal fruit that can and should 
be drawn from these instructions ? 

A. The same as that which the author of the Instruc¬ 
tion Pastorale which was the subject of our dialogues 
had in mind. 

What result did Bossuet look for in composing 
his ample Instruction ? 

A. He himself tells us in the Preface to his book , 1 
in which he says : £ Simple souls and those who are still 
weak will be drawn to prayer, and those who are 
already experienced in it will be less fearful of giving 
themselves up to the divine attractions ; God knows that 
it is not from myself, but from the doctrine of the 
saints and the strength of truth that I hope for these 
advantages . 5 

Q. But what remains to be done to obtain these 
advantages ? 

A . Two things : (i) to remember always that by the 
cessation of all acts towards God one abuses the holy 
repose of prayer ; this makes, and still could make, 
Quietists, according to Bossuet; (ii) not to forget that 
in disposing ourselves to the prayer of simple recollection, 
and in the practice of the four kinds of purity, and by 
making judicious pauses during all kinds of prayer and 
meditation, we must only change our ordinary method 
when God himself draws us from it, by some interior 
touch, by his divine attraction, and that on this point 
we should leave judgement to those whom God has 
given us for guides. 

1 Instruction, p 350. 
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On the conclusion of the whole work 

Q. What fruit does Bossuet propose to himself in 
composing his ample Instruction ? 

A. He tells us himself in the Preface to his book 
when he says : ‘ . Souls which are simple and still 

weak will be drawn to prayer , and those who already practise 
it will be less fearful of giving themselves up to the divine 
attraction ; God knows that it is not from myself but from 
the doctrine of the Saints and the force of truth that I hope for 
these advantages 

( z ■ But what must be done to achieve these advan¬ 
tages ? 

A. Two things : (i) to remember always that it is 
by the cessation of all acts towards God that the holy repose 
of prayer has been abused . It is this that makes and might 
still make Quietists, says Bossuet ; (ii) not to forget that 
in disposing ourselves towards the prayer of simple 
recollection, both by the practice of the four kinds of 
purity, and by judicious pauses during all kinds of 
prayer and meditation, we must only change our 
ordinary manner of prayer in proportion as God him¬ 
self draws us from it by certain interior touches and by 
his divine attractions ; and that on this point judge¬ 
ment must be left to those whom God has given us for 
guides. 

{ i. Could you not teach me or show me an exercise 
of prayer which would include the practice of this 
divine doctrine ? 

A . Providence has put into my hands exactly what 
you want : it is an exercise of prayer containing fifteen 
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simple articles composed by Bossuet for the Religious of 
the Visitation of Meaux. 

Q. Is it from this convent you have it ? 

A. No, from that of Nancy, where the late Madame 
de Bassompierre, a religious of that monastery, took a 
copy on her return thither after being Superior at the 
House of the Visitation at Meaux, where Cardinal 
de Bissi sent her. I will give you this holy exercise 
word for word, as it was found at Nancy and as I know 
it can be seen in some towns of France, at the end of a 
little book called Practice of the Presence of God. 


A SHORT AND SIMPLE WAY TO PRACTISE THE PRAYER OF 
FAITH AND OF THE SIMPLE PRESENCE OF GOD, BY BOSSUET. 

I 

O NE must become accustomed to nourish one’s 
soul with a simple and loving gaze at God and 
at Our Lord Jesus Christ ; and to gain this 
end it must be gently separated from discourses, reason¬ 
ing and the multitude of affections, so as to keep it in 
simplicity, respect and attention, and to bring it thus 
ever nearer God, its single sovereign good, its first 
principle and its last end. 


II 

Perfection in this life consists in union with our 
sovereign good, and the greater the simplicity the more 
perfect the union. That is why grace asks in an interior 
manner those who wish to be perfect to become simple, 
so that they may finally become capable of enjoying 
the one thing necessary, that is the eternal unity : 
Let us then often say from the bottom of the heart : 
0 mum necessarium , unum volo , unum quaero , unum desidero, 
mum mihi est necessarium. Deus meus et omnia —O only 
x 
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necessary One ! thee alone I wish for, seek and desire, 
thou alone art my one thing necessary, my God and 
my all ! 


Ill 

Meditation is good in its time, and very useful at 
the beginning of the spiritual life : but one must not 
stop there, for the soul by its fidelity in mortifying and 
recollecting itself usually receives a purer and more 
intimate prayer, which may be called the prayer of 
simplicity, which consists in a simple loving sight, regard 
or attention in oneself towards some divine object, 
either God in himself or in one of his perfections, or 
Our Lord Jesus Christ or one of his mysteries, or some 
other Christian truths. The soul leaves aside reasoning 
and makes use of a sweet contemplation which makes 
it peaceful, attentive, and susceptible of the divine 
operations and impressions that the Holy Ghost com¬ 
municates to it; it does little and receives much ; its 
work is gentle and yet more fruitful ; and as it comes 
nearer to the source of all light, grace and virtue, it is 
granted more and more. 


IV 

The practice of this prayer should commence on 
waking, by making an act of faith in the presence of 
God who is everywhere, and of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
whose gaze leaves us not even were we buried in the 
centre of the earth. Either this act is produced in a 
tangible and ordinary way, as when one says to one¬ 
self : I believe my God is present; or it is a simple 
remembrance of faith in God’s presence which occurs 
in a more pure and spiritual way. 
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V 

Further, we must not try to produce many other 
different acts or dispositions, but remain simply atten¬ 
tive to this presence of God, exposed to his divine 
regards, continuing thus this devout attention or 
exposure for as long as Our Lord gives us the grace, 
not trying to do any other things than those which 
come to us, for this prayer is a prayer with God alone, 
a union which contains eminently all the other par¬ 
ticular dispositions and inclines the soul to passivity. 
That is to say, that God becomes sole master in one’s 
interior and operates more particularly there than 
ordinarily. The less the creature acts, the more power¬ 
ful are God’s operations ; and since God’s operation is 
repose, the soul becomes in a way like him in this 
prayer, and receives also marvellous effects ; and as the 
rays of the sun make plants grow, flourish and bear 
fruit, so the soul which is attentive and tranquilly 
exposed to the rays of the Divine Sun of justice receives 
more fully the divine influences, which enrich it with 
all kinds of virtues. 

VI 

The continuation of this attention in faith will serve 
to thank God for the graces received during the night 
and throughout one’s whole life, as an offering of one¬ 
self and all one’s actions, in the sense of direction, 
intention, etc. . . . 

VII 

The soul will think she loses much by the omission 
of these acts, but experience will teach her that on the 
contrary she gains much thereby, for the greater her 
knowledge of God the purer her love, the more upright 
her intentions, the stronger her aversion to sin and the 
greater and more continuous her recollection, morti¬ 
fication and humility. 
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VIII 

This does not prevent her from making interior or 
exterior acts of virtue when she feels herself led thereto 
by the movement of grace ; but the background and 
habit of her interior life must be its above named 
attention in faith, or union with God, who will hold 
it surrendered in his hands and given up to his love, 
to do with it what he wills. 

IX 

When the time of prayer has come one should begin 
very reverently with a simple remembrance of God, 
invoking his spirit and joining intimately with Our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; then continue it in the same way ; 
with vocal prayers, the office in choir, the saying or 
hearing of Holy Mass, and even the examination of the 
conscience, for this same light of faith which holds us 
attentive to God will make us find out our least imper¬ 
fections and conceive a great displeasure and regret 
for them. We must go to meals in the same spirit of 
simplicity, making us more attentive to God than to 
eating, and leaving us at liberty to attend better to the 
reading which takes place. This practice attaches us 
to nothing, except to holding our soul detached from all 
our imperfections, joined solely to God and united 
intimately with him ; in which union lies all our good. 

X 

We must take recreation in the same spirit, so as to 
give the body and the mind some relief without dissi¬ 
pating ourselves in inquisitive gossip, immoderate 
laughter, or indiscreet words, etc., keeping ourselves 
pure and free within, and not angering others ; uniting 
ourselves often with God by simple and loving recollec¬ 
tions ; remembering that we are in his presence, and 
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that he does not wish us to be separated at any time 
from him or his divine will ; this is the most ordinary 
rule of this state of simplicity ; it consists in the sovereign 
disposition of the soul, to do God’s will in all things, 
and to see all things come from and go to God ; this 
sustains and fortifies the soul in all kinds of events and 
occupations, and maintains us in the possession of 
simplicity. Follow then the will of God always, follow¬ 
ing the example of Jesus Christ, united to him as to 
our head ; this is an excellent way of increasing this 
kind of prayer, and to tend by its means to the most 
solid virtue and the most perfect sanctity. 

XI 

We must bear ourselves in the same way and spirit, 
and remain in this simple and intimate union with 
God, in all our actions and conduct, in the parlour, in 
the cell, at supper, at recreation ; on which point it 
must be added that in all conversation we must try to 
edify our neighbour, profiting by all opportunities to 
bring one another to piety, the love of God and the 
practice of good works, to be the good odour of Jesus 
Christ. c If any man speaks,’ says S. Peter, ‘ let him 
speak as the words of God,’ and as if God himself 
spoke ; for that, it is sufficient to give ourselves simply 
to his spirit ; he will command us in all eventualities 
as to what is advisable, without affectation. Finally 
we will finish the day with this holy presence, exam¬ 
ination, evening prayer and sleep, and will sleep in 
this loving attention, interpolating into our rest a few 
fervent words full of unction, when we wake in the 
night, like so many sighs for and cries of the heart 
towards God. For example : My God, be thou all 
things to me ; I want none but thee for all time and all 
eternity ; O Lord, who is like thee ? my Lord and my 
God, my God and nothing more. 
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XII 

It should be noted that this true simplicity makes 
us live in a continual death and perfect detachment, 
for it sends us to God by a perfectly straight path without 
stopping for any creature ; but it is not by speculation 
that we obtain this grace of simplicity, it is by great 
purity of heart and by true mortification and contempt 
for ourselves. Whoever flees from humiliation, from 
suffering, from death to himself, will never enter into 
it; this is why there are so few who approach this 
stage, for almost no one will leave himself, without 
which self-abandonment we lose immense things and are 
cut off from incomprehensible good. How happy are 
those faithful souls who spare nothing to belong truly to 
God ! How happy are those religious who faithfully 
practise all their observances according to their order ! 
This fidelity makes them continually dead to themselves, 
to their own judgement, to their own will, their natural 
inclinations or repugnances, and thus disposes them in a 
wonderful unknown way to this excellent kind of 
prayer ; for what is there more hidden than a religious 
who follows only the common observances and exercises 
of religion in which there is nothing extraordinary, and 
yet lives in a total and continual death ? By this way the 
Kingdom of God is established in us, and the rest is 
granted us freely. 


XIII 

We must not neglect the reading of spiritual books ; 
but we must read in simplicity and a spirit of prayer 
and not in one of curiosity or research ; we read in 
this fashion when we let the light impress itself on our 
souls, and the feelings which this reading reveals in us, 
and when this impression is made more by the presence 
of God than by our own efforts. 
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XIV 

For the rest, we must be fortified by two or three 
maxims : the first is that a devout person without 
prayer is a body without a soul ; the second, that we 
cannot have true and solid prayer without mortification, 
recollection and humility ; the third, that it needs 
perseverance not to be overcome by the difficulties we 
meet. 


XV 

We must not forget that one of the greatest secrets 
of the spiritual life is that the Holy Ghost leads us not 
only by light, gentleness, consolations, tenderness and 
facility, but by darkness, blindness, insensibility, grief, 
anguish, sadness, revolts of the passions and the temper ; 
I will say further that this cruel sacrifice of our peace 
is necessary, that it is good, nay, the best, the most 
assured, and that it leads us much more quickly to 
perfection. The enlightened soul cherishes respectfully 
the conduct of God, which permits it to be harassed by 
creatures, and overwhelmed by temptation and deser¬ 
tion ; and it well knows that these are favours and not 
disgraces, preferring to die on the cross of Calvary 
rather than to live in softness on Tabor. Experience 
will teach it in time the truth of these beautiful words : 
Et nox illuminetio mea in deliciis meis ; et mea nox obscurum 
non habet sed omnia in luce clarescunt. After the cleansing 
of the soul in the purgatory of suffering through which 
it must pass will come light, repose, joy by intimate 
union with God, who will make this world, exile as it is, 
into a little paradise for her. The best prayer is that 
in which we abandon ourselves most completely to the 
dispositions and feelings God sends into our souls, and 
in which we study ourselves with more simplicity, 
humility and conformity to the true will and to the 
examples of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Great God, who by a marvellous assemblage of 
particular circumstances hast arranged from all eternity 
the composition of this little book, do not permit certain 
spirits, some of which are among the scholars and others 
among the spiritual, to be accused before thy dread 
Tribunal of having helped in any way towards closing 
the way to thee to numberless hearts, because thou 
didst will that they should enter on it in a way whose 
very simplicity shocked them, and by a door which, 
opened as it has been by the saints from the first cen¬ 
turies of the Church, was not perhaps well enough known 
to them. Rather make us become as little children, as 
Jesus Christ ordains, so that we may once enter by this 
little gate so as afterwards to show it more surely and 
efficaciously to others. Amen . 
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